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MEMORANDUM. 


About  ten  years  ago,  the  writer  of  the  following  chap* 
ters  was  requested  by  a  fiiend,  to  commit  to  paper,  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  himself,  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  such  facts  and  incidents  relating  to  the  early  settlement 
of  the  North- Western  Territory,  as  were  within  his  recol- 
lection, and  might  be  considered  worth  preserving. 

It  was  foreseen  that  the  execution  of  such  a  request, 
would  necessarily  be  attended  with  delicacy  and  difficulty. 
Many  of  the  matters  embraced  in  it,  related,  more  or  less, 
to  himself,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  they  could  be  of 
much  interest,  even  to  firiends  ;  and  certainly,  of  much  less 
to  the  public  generaDy.  Besides,  many  occurrences  in  the 
early  settlement  of  the  country,  which  were  of  some  im- 
portance at  the  time,  had  escaped  his  recollection,  or 
were  imperfectly  remembered. 

The  request,  however,  was  complied  with,  in  a  series 
of  letters,  written  in  1837,  which  were  laid  before  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Ohio,  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  and  ordered  to  be  published  among  the 
transactions  of  the  institution. 
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viii  MEMORANDUM. 

That  book  being  oat  of  print,  the  writer  has  been  urged, 
by  many  of  his  personal  friends,  and  by  others,  to  revise, 
enlarge,  and  put  them  in   a  more   convenient  form  for 

f  publication.      He  consented  to  do  so,  and  the  result  is 

now  submitted  to  the  public.    The  work  claims  for  itself, 
nothing  more  of  merit,  than  belongs  to  a  collection  of  au- 

\  thentic,  detached,  facts;  set   down  with  more  regard  to 

r  truth,  than  to  polish  of  style,  or  chronological  arrangement; 

from  which  the  historian  may  select  materials  for  future 

\  use. 

The  writer  does  not  suppose,  that  any  of  the  occurren- 
ces recited  in  the  work,  derive  additional  consequence  from 

y  the  fact,  that  he  has  been  in  any  way  connected  with  them. 

\  His  name  is  mentioned,  because  the  omission  of  it  might 

render  the  narrative  obscure,  and  less  intelligible.      The 

'  facts  are  equally  interesting,  be  the  adventurer  who  he 

L  may.    "  Muiato  nominey  de  te  fabvla  ruirratury 
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The  grandfather  and  father  of  the  author.— Where  bom  and  educated. — Th» 
latter,  engaged  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle  in  1774. — ^Was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  .—Treatment  of  the  Tories.— Dr.  B.  elected 
to  CongreWi  Ajyointed  Physician  and  Surgeon  General  of  the  eastern  de- 
partment, April,  1777.— Stationed  at  West  Point  when  the  treason  of  Arnold 
was  discovered. — Capture  of  Major  Andre. — Measures  to  procure  his  libera- 
tion.— ^Threats  used. —  Offer  to  exchange  him  for  Arnold. — Firmness  of 
Washington.-— Delicate  treatment  of  Andre. — ^Tried,  convicted  and  hung. — 
Military  movements  on  Long  Island.— York  Island.— ^Retreat  to  the  Dela* 
warow— Battle  of  Trenton^— Battle  of  Princeton.— American  army  put  1a 
winter  quarters. — Attempts  to  i]:gure  the  character  of  Washington. — ^His 
character  defended. 

The  writer  of  the  following  chapters  is  the  son  of  Dr. 
William  Burnet,  the  elder,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey;  and 
the  grandson  of  Dr.  Ichabod  Burnet,  a  natiye  of  Scotland, 
who  was  educated  at  Edinbiirgh — removed  to  America 
soon  after  his  education  was  finished,  and  settled  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  in  the  province  of  New  Jersey;  where  he  prac- 
ticed his  profession  with  great  success,  as  a  physician  and 
surgeon,  till  1773,  when  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty  years. 

His  only  son,  WiUiam,  was  bom  in  1730 — educated  at 
Nassau  Hall,  during  the  presidency  of  the  Reverend  Aaron 
Burr — and  graduated  in  1749,  before  the  institution  was 
removed  to  Princeton. 

He  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Staats,  of  New  York,  and 
practiced  it  with  assiduity  and  success,  till  the  difficulties 
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with  the  Mother  Country  became  alanningly  Berious. 
Being  a  high-toned  Whig,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
measures  of  resistance  which  were  resorted  to,  against  the 
oppressive  proceedings  of  the  British  government. 

When  the  judicial  courts  of  the  province  were  closed 
and  the  regular  administration  of  justice  suspended,  by  a 
ministerial  order,  he  relinquished  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, which  was  extensive  and  lucrative,  and  took  part 
in  the  political  movements  of  the  day,  with  great  activity 
and  zeal. 

The  protection  of  law  having  been  withdrawn,  by  closing 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  colony,  the  people  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  from  necessity,  and  administered  law 
and  justice  as  well  as  they  could,  circumstanced  as  they 
were. 

In  some  places  it  was  done  by  county  arrangements,  and 
in  others  by  township  committees.  In  Newark,  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  the  power  was  vested  ia  a  ^'  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,"  appointed  by  the  people  of  the  township. 

Similar  measures  of  precaution  were  necessarily  resorted 
to  throughout  the  province;  each  coimty,  town  or  neighbor- 
hood, devbing  and  pursuing  its  own  plan.  The  powers 
confided  to  these  committees  were  dictatorial;  and  the  en- 
tire whig  population  stood  pledged  to  enforce  their  decis- 
ions. The  tones  were  numerous,  and  had  full  confidence 
that  the  British  troops  would  overrun  the  coimtry,  and 
reduce  it  to  obedience,  without  encountering  any  serious 
resistance.  They  were  therefore  bold  and  insolent,  and  by 
their  movements  the  public  peace  wets  constantly  endan- 
gered, and  was  preserved  only  by  the  vigorous  action  of 
those  conservative  bodies. 

The  committee  appointed  at  Newark,  of  which  Dr. 
Burnet  was  chairman,  was  in  session  aJmost  daily,  hear- 
ing and  deciding  complaints,  and  a4judicating  on  the  vari- 
ous matters  referred  to  them.  Some  of  the  most  obnoxious 
of  the  tories  they  banished :  on  others  they  imposed  fines 
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and  impriBonment,  and  in  some  instances  inflicted  stripes. 
By  this  bold  proceeding  the  disaffected  were  kept  in  check; 
the  whigs  were  pacified,  and  restrained  from  personal  vio- 
lence on  the  loyalists,  who  ridiculed  the  attempt  to  resist 
the  Mother  Conntry,  and  openly  justified  her  tyrannical 
proceedings. 

The  Newark  committee,  which  consisted  of  three  mem- 
bers, Dr.  Burnet,  Judge  J.  Hedden,  and  Major  S.  Hays,  con- 
tinued in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  till  the  retreat  to  the 
American  army  from  York  Island,  through  the  Jerseys  to  the 
Delaware,  closely  pressed  by  the  enemy,  who  overran  that 
state.    See  note  on  page  22. 

Dr.  Burnet  was  in  the  medical  service  of  the  country, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  and  was  the  super- 
intendent of  a  Military  Hospital,  established  on  his  own 
responsibility,  in  Newark,  in  the  year  1T75.  In  the  winter 
of  1776-7,  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  elected  him  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Soon  after  he  took 
his  seat,  the  subject  of  the  medical  department  of  the  army 
was  taken  up  in  Congress,  and  a  new  arrangement  adopted. 
The  thirteen  states  were  divided  into  three  districts — ^the 
southern,  middle,  and  eastern;  and  provision  was  made  for 
a  Physician-general  and  a  Surgeon-general,  in  each;  but 
in  consideration  of  the  strong  claims  of  Dr.  Burnet,  on  the 
score  of  past  services  as  well  as  of  qualificatian,  they  pro- 
vided for  a  Physician  and  Surgeon-general,  in  the  eastern 
district,  and  conferred  the  appointment  on  him.  He  then 
resigned  his  seat  in  Congress,  accepted  the  appointment, 
and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  its  arduous  duties,  till  the 
peace  of  1783. 

He  was  stationed  at  West  Point  when  General  Arnold 
oonceived  and  matured  his  plan  to  surrender  that  post  to 
the  enemy,  and  it  so  happened  that  he,  with  a  party  of  the 
officers  of  the  garrison,  were  dining  with  the  General,  when 
tite  officer  of  the  day  entered,  and  reported  that  a  spy  had 
been  taken  below,  who  called  himself  John  Anderson.    It 
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was  remarked  by  the  persona  who  vrtare  at  tiie  table,  tiuit 
this  intelligence,  interesting  to  the  General  as  it  must  have 
been,  produced  no  visible  change  in  his  conntenaiiee  or 
behaviour — that  he  continued  in  his  seat  fi>r  aooie  minutea, 
conversing  as  before — after  which  he  aioee,  saying  to  his 
guests,  that  business  required  him  to  be  absent  for  a  ahort 
time,  and  desiring  them  to  remain  and  eivjoy  themselves 
till  his  return.  The  next  intelligence  they  had  of  him  waa, 
that  he  was  in  his  barge,  moving  rapidly  to  a  British  ahip 
of  war,  the  Vulture,  which  was  lying  at  anchor  a  short 
distance  below  the  Point. 

The  sequel  of  that  treasonable  conspiracy,  is  as  familiar 
to  the  American  ear,  as  ^'household  words .'^  All  know 
that  it  terminated  in  the  execution  of  Miyor  Andre,  the 
Adjutant-general  of  the  British  army,  and  an  Aid-de-camp 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Very  great  and  strenuous  efforts 
were  made,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  as  well  as 
by  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  to  save  the 
life  of  that  gifted  and  highly  accomplished  officer,  who  waa 
connected  with  the -most  distinguished  families  in  England. 

In  reply  to  those  applications,  General  Washington  pro- 
posed to  exchange  Andre  for  Arnold.  That  offer  waa  man- 
ifestly unexpected,  and  embairassing;  and  gave  rise  to  a 
protracted  and  animated  coirespondence  between  the  com- 
manders of  the  two  armies.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  denied  that 
Andre  was  a  spy,  as  he  entered  the  American  lines,  under 
the  protection  of  a  pass,  from  Ihe  General  who  commanded 
in  the  District;  and  intimated,  that  he  should  feel  bound  to 
retaliate,  if  Washington  persisted  in  his  purpose.  The 
American  commander  maintained,  by  fact  and  argument, 
that,  according  to  the  understanding  and  practice  of  all 
nations,  Andre  was  a  spy,  and  that  nothing  would  save 
him  from  the  penal  consequences  of  his  crime,  but  the  sur- 
render of  Arnold — on  that  condition  he  would  release  him, 
and  on  no  other.  That  proposition  not  being  accepted,  the 
Commander  in-chief  of  the  American  Army  ordered  a 
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board  of  general  officers  for  the  trial  of  the  prifloner,  of 
n^ch  Miyor  General  Greene  was  designated  as  the  Presi- 
dent. That  board,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
fiictB,  reported,  that  Major  Andre  was  a  spy,  and  on^it  to 
flofier  death.  In  porsoance  of  that  finding,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hnng  on  the  succeeding  day.  Two  officers 
were  designated  by  the  president  of  the  board,  to  com- 
municate the  intelligence  to  the  unfinrtunate  Andre,  and 
to  attend  him  to  the  place  of  execution.  One  of  them  was 
M^jor  Burnet,  one  of  the  Aides-de-camp  of  General  Greene^ 
and  the  second  son  of  Dr.  Burnet.  When  the  sentence 
of  the  court  was  communicated  to  the  prisoner,  he  wrote 
to  General  Washington,  requesting  a  change  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  praying  that  he  might  be  shot;  adding  that  if 
that  indulgence  were  granted,  he  could  meet  his  iate  with- 
out a  murmur;  but  the  drcmnstances  of  the  case  were  of  a 
character,  to  convince  the  Commander-in-chief  that  he 
could  not  commute  the  punishment,  consistently  with  the 
established  rules  of  martial  law,  and  without  subjecting 
himself  to  the  charge  of  instability,  or  want  of  nerve. 
Migor  Andre  heard  the  failure  of  his  application,  with 
calmness,  and  when  the  fatal  hour  came,  he  walked  widi 
a  firm  step,  and  composed  countenance,  to  the  platfcmn  of 
the  gallows,  arm-in-arm  between  the  American  officers 
designated  to  attend  him.  The  multitude,  who  witnessed 
the  execution,  unitedly  testified,  that  the  unfortunate  suf- 
ferer met  his  destiny  with  a  calnmess  and  composure, 
indicative  of  a  brave,  accomplished*  soldier. 

ThtX  West  Point,  die  Gibraltar  of  the  United  States, 
ipigfat  be  made  a  cheap  conquest  to  the  enemy,  the  traitor 
had  caused  some  of  the  heavy  cannon  to  be  dismounted, 
and  portions  of  the  masonry  to  be  taken  down,  to  be 
rebuilt,  as  he  pretended,  with  additional  strength.  After 
the  arrival  of  the  Commander-in-chief  at  the  post,  he 
caused  those  treasonable  dilapidations  to  be  repaired,  with- 
out delay. 
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At  the  dose  of  the  war.  Dr.  Burnet  retaraed  to  his 
family,  and  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursoits.  He 
was  soon  after  appointed  presiding  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  by  the  state  legblature.  He  was  also 
chosen  Resident  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  of  which 
he  had  formerly  been  an  active  member.  Being  a  fine 
classical  scholar,  and  desirous  of  reviving  the  practice  of 
delivering  the  annual  address  in  the  Latin  language, 
which  had  fallen  into  disuse ;  on  taking  the  chair,  he  read 
an  elaborate  essay,  in  Latin,  on  the  proper  use  of  the 
lancet  in  pleuritic  cases. 

'  While  in  the  eiyoyment  of  his  usual  health,  a  violent 
attack  of  erysipelas  in  the  face  and  head,  suddenly  termi- 
nated his  life,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1791,  in  the  sixty-first 
year  of  his  age. 

His  sixth  son,  the  writer  of  these  notes,  was  bom  on  the 
22d  of  February,  1770 — ^was  educated  at  Nassau  Hall, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  graduated 
in  September,  1791.  Before  he  had  finished  his  collegiate 
course,  he  determined  to  settle  himself  in  the  Miami  coun- 
try, where  his  father  had  made  a  considerable  investment. 
In  the  mean  time  he  completed  his  professional  studies — 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
in  the  spring  of  1796— and  proceeded  without  delay  to 
Cincinnati,  with  a  full  determination  of  making  it  his  per- 
manent residence,  and  of  rising  or  falling  with  it. 

Whatever  there  may  be  of  interest  in  his  professional, 
or  political  life,  will  be  sufficiently  developed,  by  the  facts 
connected  with  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  the 
North-western  Territory,  in  which  he  bore  an  early,  and  an 
active  part;  and  in  which  he  endured  a  fiill  share  of  the 
exposure,  privation  and  suffering,  which  necessarily  attend 
such  an  enterprise. 

Note. — ^The  losses  of  the  American  army  on  Long  Island 
and  York  Island,  succeeded  by  the  disastrous  battle  of  the 
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White  FlaiiiB,  and  the  suirender  of  Forts  Washington  and 
Lee,  with  their  numerous  ganrisons,  of  about  a  thousand 
each,  compelled  General  Washington,  late  in  the  fall  of 
1776,  to  cross  the  Hudson,  followed  by  a  victorious  enemj ; 
and,  after  a  rapid  retreat,  place  his  exhausted  army  in  a 
situation  of  temporary  safety,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Del- 
aware. That  retrograde  movement,  with  the  losses  which 
preceded  it,  produced  a  general  opinion,  that  the  war  was 
at  an  end.  Despondency  took  the  place  of  hope,  and,  un- 
der its  influence,  multitudes,  both  in  East  and  West  Jersey, 
submitted  to  their  fate — renewed  their  oaths  of  allegiance, 
and  took  protections  firom  the  British  commander,  as  the 
only  expedient  to  save  their  lives  and  secure  their  pro- 
perty. 

But  the  despair  which  those  events  were  fast  spreading 
over  the  country,  was  <^  short  duration.  The  American 
commander,  who  had  adopted  the  maxim,  nil  desperandum^ 
and  had  carried  it  into  practice  through  life,  did  not  yield 
to  the  alarm  which  was  paralizing  the  hopes  of  the  bravest 
of  his  officers.  When  their  lengthened  visages  indicated 
the  feelings  which  harassed  their  minds,  after  they  had 
pitched  their  tents  on  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Delaware,  he 
very  pleasantly  remarked,  that  ^'the  darkest  part  of  the  night 
was  just  before  the  dawn  of  day."  At  the  time  he  uttered 
that  sentiment,  he  was  projecting  a  plan  to  resume  offen- 
sive operations,  by  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  enemy  at 
Trenton  and  at  Bordentown. 

Although  the  attempt  against  the  latter  place  failed,  in 
consequence  of  the  floating  ice  in  the  river,  yet  the  main 
attack  on  Trenton,  which  was  led  by  Washington,  in  per- 
son, was  signally  successful. 

The  courage,  and  military  talents,  indicated  by  that  bril- 
liant enterprise,  attracted  universal  attention;  as  did  the 
more  hazardous  movement  which  speedily  followed,  when 
he  crossed  the  Delaware  a  second  time — eluded  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  enemy  at  Trenton,  and  by  a  midnight  march, 
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todc  the  enemy  by  fluiprue  at  MncetoB,  bioke  tliroagh  their 
line,  captured  many  prisonen  and  much  baggage,  and  pla- 
ced the  remnant  of  his  army  in  seenre  and  eomibrtaUe 
quarters  in  the  high  lands  of  Jersey. 

Those  masterly  movements  changed  the  aspect  of  tiie 
war,  and  verified  the  adage,  that  ^all  is  not  lost  diat  is  in 
danger."  They  convinced  Ac  commander  of  the  British 
troops,  that  he  had  at  least,  an  eqiud  to  contenA  vnA;  and 
that  the  conquest  of  the  colonies,  which  but  a  few  days  be* 
fore,  he  believed  to  be  on  the  point  of  consummation,  was 
more  remote  than  he  had  supposed,  at  the  beginning  of  tiie 
contest. 

Those  desperate  and  successful  achievements,  confirmed 
the  confidence  of  Congress  and  the  people,  in  the  prudence, 
bravery  and  skill  of  the  American  commander,  and  gave 
fresh  hope  and  energy  to  the  friends  of  liberty,  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  A  short  time  before,  they  were  in  a  state 
of  despondency,  and  ahnost  prepared  to  desist  from  fhrther 
effort  to  oppose  the  oppressions  of  the  mother  country,  and 
to  establish  the  independence  of  their  own. 

Notwithstanding  these  brilliant  achievements,  individuals 
were  found,  ready  to  depreciate  the  character  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. A  very  formidable  efibrt  of  that  nature 
was  made  by  some  of  the  ofiicers,  under  the  influence  of 
General  Gates,  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Burgoyne. 
A  little  band  of  conspiratcnrs  was  then  formed,  who  concert- 
ed a  plan  to  supplant  General  Washington,  and  elevate 
Gates  to  the  chief  command  in  the  army. 

Although  that  attempt  proved  to  be  a  miserable  failure, 
yet  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  became  the  inveterate,  irre* 
condlable  enemies  of  Washington,  and  never  afierwatds 
permitted  an  opportunity,  to  question  his  talents  or  injure 
his  militaiy  fame,  to  pass  unimproved.  The  achievements 
at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  in  the  winter  of  1776-7,  were  as 
distingaished  for  military  skill,  as  for  personal  bravery;  and 
were  devised  by  himself,  while  his  associates  in  arms,  en- 
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camped  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  were  indolgmg  in 
hopelesB  despair.  At  that  time^  not  a  pen  nor  a  tongoe 
had  yentored  to  qnestion  hia  wisdom  or  prodence,  nor  was 
any  attempt  of  Ihat  nature  made,  prior  to  the  conspiracy  in 
the  military  family  of  General  Gates.  That  plot  soon  explo- 
ded, and  was  put  down ;  yet  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  still 
cherished  their  hostility,  and  soffered  no  opportonity  of  in- 
flicting a  wonnd  on  the  feelings,  or  the  fame  of  the  Comman- 
der-in-chief, to  pass  nnimproved.  They  awarded  to  others 
the  credit  of  his  plans,  whenever  it  could  be  done  with  the 
least  plausibility.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  disposition  to 
iqjure  the  standing  of  General  Washington,  was  most  ac- 
tive after  General  Gates,  tor  whose  benefit  it  was  got  up, 
had  been  defeated  by  Lord  ComwalHs  at  Camden,  and  his 
army  scattered  to  the  winds;  and  after  he  himself  had  de- 
servedly sunk  into  oblivion. 

A  manifestation  of  this  spirit  is^  found  in  the  Memoirs  of 
General  Wilkinson,  written  after  the  close  of  the  war,  in 
which  he  gives  General  St.  Clair  the  credit  of  proposing  the 
night  march  on  Princeton,  as  the  most  advisable  expedient 
to  save  the  army  from  impending  ruin.  It  may  also  be  found 
in  a  more  recent  attempt  to  award  to  General  Mercer  the 
honor  and  glory  of  ori^nating  the  same  proposition.  On 
the  interesting  occasion  of  removing  to  Philadelphia  there- 
mains  of  that  lamented  officer,  from  IVinceton,  the  field  of 
his  gloiy,  and  the  battle  ground  on  which  he  fell;  the  elo- 
quent gentleman  who  delivered  the  eulogical  address,  exult- 
Ingly  affirmed,  that  in  the  council  of  officers  convened  in  the 
American  camp,  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  January,  the 
gallant  Mercer  first  advanced  the  bold  idea  of  ordering  up 
the  militia  from  Philadelphia,  and  by  a  night  march,  attack- 
ing the  enemy  at  Princeton. 

These  confiicting  claims  for  the  laurels  of  Washington, 
destroy  each  other;  but  if  either  be  well  founded,  we  can- 
not escape  the  conclusion,  that  the  Commander-in-chief 
was  the  weakest  officer  in  the  army.    He  knew  that  the 
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Britbh  ontnumbered  him,  seven  to  one— that  diey  were 
well  disciplined  and  provided  with  every  thing  necessary 
for  their  comfort;  and  that  his  own  troops  were  undis- 
ciplined and  destitate  of  almost  every  thing.  He  was  at 
the  time  occupying  a  position  of  comparative  safety,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware.  He  knew  that  the  enemy 
were  so  sitoated,  that  they  could  be  united  and  brought  to 
bear  on  any  point  in  New  Jersey,  in  forty-eight  hours;  and 
yet  it  is  more  than  insinuated,  that  he  deliberately  aban- 
doned the  protection  afforded  by  the  river — changed  his 
position  without  necessity;  and  placed  his  Utkle  band  of 
half  naked  troops,  the  last  hope  of  liberty,  in  a  situation 
from  which  they  could  not  retreat,  and  in  which  they  could 
not  sustain  themselves  twenty-four  hours — ^without  having 
any  specific  object  in  view,  or  having  formed  any  plan  for 
the  government  of  his  subsequent  movements.  In  other 
words,  that  he  plunged  into  inmiinent  danger,  unnecessarily 
regardless  of  consequences. 

If  such  had  been  the  case,  he  could  not  esc^e  the 
charge  of  imbecility  or  infidelity.  He  must  have  been  an 
impostor  or  a  traitor;  but  he  was  neither — he  saw  and  felt 
his  situation  to  be  desperate — ^his  companions  in  arms 
were  disheartened — ^his  life,  his  fortune  and  his  character 
were  at  stake,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  nation.  He 
therefore  assumed  the  responsibility  of  forming  his  own 
plan,  which  was  done  before  he  crossed  the  Delaware  and 
abandoned  the  protection  it  afibrded.  He  knew  that  the 
enemy  occupied  Amboy,  New  Brunswick,  Kingston,  Prince- 
ton, Trenton,  and  Bordentown.  The  presumption,  there- 
fore, was,  that  they  must  be  weak  at  some  one  or  more  of 
those  points.  That  consideration  suggested  his  plan,  which 
was,  to  surprise  them  by  a  night  march — ^break  through 
their  line  at  the  point  he  might  ascertain  to  be  the  most 
vulnerable,  and  place  his  army  where  they  might  rest  in 
safety,  through  the  residue  of  the  winter. 

In  accordance  with  that  arrangement,  he  crossed  the 
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river»  placed  hia  army  on  the  Samplnk,  in  eight  of  the 
enemy  at  Trenton,  and  ordered  their  tents  to  be  pitched 
and  dieir  fires  kindled.  He  had  previously  directed  the 
militia  to  join  him  from  below,  by  a  night  march,  and  had 
sent  oat  videttea  to  ascertain  and  advise  him  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  enemy  between  Trenton  and  Nevir  Brunswick. 
His  arrangements  were  so  made  as  to  furnish  the  informa- 
tion required  in  time  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  point 
of  attack  during  the  first  night,  and  before  his  object  was 
discovered  by  the  enemy.  In  the  interval,  his  officers,  most 
of  whom  were  ignorant  of  his  plan,  looked  at  the  scene 
with  amazement. 

In  the  evening,  his  videttes  came  in,  and,  from  their 
reports,  it  was  apparent  that  Princeton  was  the  weakest 
point  in  the  line  of  the  enemy.  A  council  of  officers  was 
then  called,  to  whom  his  movement  was  explained,  and  the 
information  just  received,  communicated. 

The  only  question  then  proposed  to  the  council  was,  as 
to  the  place  where  the  attack  should  be  made.  On  that 
subject  there  was  but  one  opinion.  Whether  General  St. 
Clair  or  General  Mercer  first  named  Princeton,  is  not 
known,  nor  is  it  of  the  least  importance*  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  that  question  was  the  only  one  submitted;  and 
that  the  evidence  necessary  to  decide  it,  was  before  them. 
Ail  other  matters  had  been  settled  by  the  Commander-in- 
chief  in  his  own  mind,  €md  on  his  own  responsibility. 

The  attack  on  Princeton,  having  been  thus  decided  on, 
the  Uttle  half  clothed  army  of  Washingifcon,  about  midnight, 
silently  withdrew  from  the  shelter  of  their  tents,  in  a  cold 
winter  night,  and  taking  the  Quaker  road^  because  it  was 
more  circuitous,  less  traveled,  and  therefore  afforded  the 
greater  prospect  of  avoiding  discovery — arrived  in  sight  of 
Princeton,  fatigued  and  exhausted,  at  the  first  dawn  of 
day.  There  they  met  two  regiments  of  British  troops,  who 
had  just  commenced  their  march  to  Trenton.  A  severe 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Americans  were  repulsed  and 
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thrown  into  disorder.  The  Ccmunander-in-chiefy  seeing  his 
danger,  and  knowing  that  eveiy  thing  was  at  stake,  rode 
to  the  front,  addressed  his  troops,  and  ooignred  them  to 
follow  him.  Order  was  restwed,  and  the  Americans,  see- 
ing their  leader  in  the  foremost  firont  of  the  battle,  mshed 
to  the  rescue,  and  in  torn  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  retreat  in  dis<ffder. 

On  that  occasion,  Washington  erpoeed  his  person  to  the 
heaviest  fire  of  the  enemy,  during  tlie  whole  conflict,  direct- 
ing every  movement  of  his  tro<^s  himself;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent, that  the  inspiring  influence  of  his  example  decided  the 
fate  of  the  battle. 

It  was  afterwards  ascertained  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Trenton,  that  the  first  knowledge  of  the  movement  of  the 
American  army  from  their  encampment  on  the  Sampink, 
was  communicated  to  them  by  the  report  of  the  American 
cannon  from  Princeton — ^Washington  having  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  leave  his  tents  standing,  with  a  small  detach- 
ment, to  perform  the  ceremony  of  relieving  guard,  and  re- 
plenishing the  fires  during  the  night. 

The  attempt  to  transfer  the  laurels  of  Washington  to  the 
brow  of  Mercer,  is  based  on  an  allegation,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  2nd  of  January,  in  the  board  of  officers 
then  convened,  '^  General  Mercer  first  made  the  bold  pro- 
posal to  order  up  the  Philadelphia  militia,  and  make  a 
night  march  on  Princeton." 

Now  it  appears,  from  Washington's  official  letter  to  Con- 
gress, that  he  had  previously  ordered  them  up — ^that  they 
had  actually  joined  the  army  on  the  night  of  the  1st,  and 
were  in  camp,  when,  it  is  said,  the  proposition  of  General 
Mercer  was  made. 

The  claims  which  have  been  set  up  by  the  fiiends  of  dif* 
ferent  officers,  to  the  honor  of  originating  the  plan  of  saving 
the  army  on  that  occasion,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  discredit 
the  story.  If  a  proposition  of  that  character  had  been 
made,  the  mover  would  have  been  knovni — ^his  identity 
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• 
could  not  have  been  mistaken;  and  he  would  have  claimed 

his  reward.  The  allegation  presupposes  that  the  entire 
plan  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  was  concerted  by  his 
officers,  after  he  had  crossed  the  riveri  and  placed  himself 
in  firont  of  a  vastly  superior  enemy,  knowing  that  a  retreat 
was  impossible. 

The  fact  was  not  so— his  plan  was  his  own — ^it  was  con- 
ceived in  his  own  mind,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware 
-^was  communicated  to  his  officers  on  the  bank  of  the 
Sampink,  and  manifestly  saved  his  army,  and  secured  the 
independence  of  his  country. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


Population  of  the  Territory  in  1795-& — Deaoription  of  Cincinnati  at  that 
time.— Progress  of  settiement  from  1788  to  1600.— Public  buildings.— So- 
cial  influence  of  the  garrison. — Ordinance  of  1787. — Its  provisionsw — Ap- 
pointment of  officers  under  it.— Treaty  of  Fort  Harmar. — Re-organixation 
of  the  Territorial  Goyemment^-Legislation  of  the  Governor  and  Judges. — 
The  Maxwell  Code. 

In  the  winter  of  1795-6,  Governor  St.  Clair  and  Judge 
Turner,  who  had  recently  visited  the  white  settlements  in 
the  Territory,  estimated  their  population  at  fifteen  thousand 
souls,  including  men,  women  and  children:  At  that  time, 
Cincinnati  was  a  small  village  of  log  cabins,  including 
about  fifteen  rough,  unfimshed,  frame  houses,  with  stone 
chimneys.  Not  a  brick  had  then  been  seen  in  the  place, 
where  now  so  many  elegant  edifices  present  themselves  to 
the  eye;  and  where  a  population  is  found,  estimated  at 
eighty  thousand  souls. 

The  city  stands  on  a  lower  and  an  upper  plane.  The 
former  rises  about  sixty  feet  above  low  water  mark,  and 
extends  back  from  the  river,  about  sixty-five  or  seventy 
rods.  The  latter  is  about  forty  feet  higher  than  the  former, 
and  extends  in  the  same  direction,  an  average  distance  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  When  the  town  was  laid  out,  and 
for  several  years  after,  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  the 
base  of  the  upper  level,  was  lower  than  on  the  margin  of 
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the  river;  in  consequence  of  which,  there  was  a  narrow 
swamp  or  morass  fonned,  which  extended  the  entire  length 
of  the  town,  and  subjected  the  inhabitants,  during  the 
Bunmier  and  fiedl,  to  agues  and  intennittent  fevers. 

In  September,  1796,  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  had  one  of 
those  attacks,  at  the  chief  hotel  of  the  village,  owned  and 
kept  by  Griffin  Yeatman,  an  early  emigrant  from  Virginia. 
His  bed  stood  in  a  large  room,  neither  lathed  n<v  plastered, 
originally  intended,  and  occasionally  used,  for  a  ball  room ; 
but  ordinarily  occupied  as  the  conunon  dormitory  of  the 
establishment.  At  the  time  referred  to,  there  were  fifteen 
or  sixteen  others  lying  sick  in  the  same  room,  which  gave 
it  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  hospital.  Unpleasant  as 
the  condition  of  those  invalids  was,  not  a  murmur,  or  com* 
plfidnt  was  heard.  Most  of  them  had  been  accustomed  to 
very  different  accommodations  in  sickness,  but  they  knew 
they  were  as  well  provided  for  and  attended  to,  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  and  were  therefore  contented. 

The  emigrants  who  were  in  the  Territory  in  1790^  were 
few  in  number,  and  were  located  in  different  and  remote 
settlements,  between  which  there  was  but  little  intercoarse. 
The  country  they  inhabited  was  wild  and  uncultivated,  and 
was  separated  from  the  Atlantic  inhabitants,  by  a  broad 
belt  of  rugged  mountains,  equally  wild  and  uncultivated, 
containing  scarcely  the  semblance  of  a  road,  bridge,  ferry, 
or  other  improvement,  to  facilitate  intercourse  with  the 
Atlantic  states.  The  adjoining  regions,  on  every  side,  were 
also  uncultivated  and  without  commerce,  or  the  means  of 
creating  it.  At  that  time,  the  primitive  mode  of  transpor- 
tation across  the  mountains,  by  pack-horses,  had  been  but 
recently  exchanged,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the 
heavy  Pennsylvania  road-wagon,  which  wended  its  way 
slowly  through  the  mountains.  The  country  contained 
neither  shelter  nor  protection  for  civilized  man ;  nor  had  it 
any  thing  in  the  form  of  constitution  or  law,  till  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 
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A  correct  idea  o£  the  progreas  made  in  settliiig  the  Teni- 
toiji  may  be  fbnned  firom  theae  fiicta ;  that  the  first  emi- 
grants planted  themselyes  at  the  month  of  the  Mnskingam, 
in  the  spring  of  1788— that,  at  the  close  of  1795,  after  the 
lapse  of  seven  yeais,  ike  white  popnlation,  of  all  ages,  and 
both  sexes,  was  ascertained  to  be  fifteen  Aoasand,  accord- 
ing to  Ae  best  infoimation  that  could  be  obtained  by  Hie 
GoYeraor  and  Judges,  who  had  visited  almost  evety  settle- 
ment in  the  Territoiy ;  and  that  in  180Q,  by.a  census  taken 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  the  number  was  ascertain- 
ed to  be  45,865 ;  being  the  entire  population  acquired  by  all 
the  settlements  in  the  Territory  during  the  first  thirteen 
years,  after  their  commencement. 

Prior  to  the  Treaty  of  Greenville,  which  established  a  per- 
manent peace  between  Hie  United  States  and  the  Indians, 
but  few  improvements  had  been  made,  of  any  description, 
and  scarcely  one  of  a  permanent  character.  In  Cmcinnati, 
Fort  Washington  was  the  most  remaikaUe  object.  That 
rude,  but  highly  interesting  siractnre,  stood  between  Third 
and  Fourdi  streets  produced,  east  of  Eastern  Row,  now 
Broadway,  which  was  then  a  two-pole  alley,  and  was  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  tovm,  as  originally  laid  out.  It 
was  composed  of  a  mnnber  of  strongly  built,  hewed-log 
cabins,  a  story  and  a  half  high,  calculated  for  soldier's 
barracks.  Some  of  them,  more  conveniently  arranged,  and 
better  finished,  were  intended  for  officers'  quarters.  They 
were  so  pla»d  as  to  form  a  hollow  square  of  about  an  acre 
of  ground,  with  a  strong  block-house  at  each  angle.  It  was 
built  of  large  logs,  cut  firom  the  ground  on  which  it  stood, 
which  was  a  tract  of  fifteen  acres,  reserved  by  Congress  in 
the  law  of  1792,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  garrison. 

The  artificers'  yard  was  an  i^pendage  to  the  Fc^  and 
stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  immediately  in  firont.  It 
contained  about  two  acres  of  ground,  enclosed  by  small 
contiguous  buildingB,  occupied  as  work-riiops,  and  quarters 
for  laborers.  'Within  the  enclosure,  there  was  a  large  two- 
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atory  frame  hocuie,  familiarly  called  the  **  yellow  house,** 
built  for  Hie  accommodation  of  the  Quaitennaster  General, 
which  was  the  most  commodious  and  best  finished  edifice 
in  Cincinnati. 

On  the  north  side  of  Fourth  street,  immediately  behind 
the  Fort,  Colonel  Sargent,  Secretary  of  the  Territcny,  had 
a  convenient  frame  house,  and  a  spacious  garden,  eultiyated 
with  care  and  taste.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Fort,  Dr.  Alli- 
son, the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  had  a  plain  flame 
dwelling,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  lot,  cultivated  as  a  gar- 
den and  fruitery,  which  was  called  Peach  Grove. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  an  interesting  edifice,  stood  on 
Main  street,  in  front  of  the  spacious  brick  building  now 
occupied  by  the  First  Presbyterian  Congregation.  It  was  a 
substantial  frame  building,  about  40  feet  by  80,  enclosed 
with  clapboards,  but  neither  lathed,  plastered  nor  ceiled. 
The  floor  was  of  boat  plank,  laid  loosely  on  the  sleepers ; 
the  seats  were  of  the  same  material,  supported  by  blocks  of 
wood.  There  was  a  breast-woik  of  unplaned  cherry 
boards,  called  the  Pulpit,  behind  which  the  clergyman  stood 
on  a  piece  of  boat  plank,  resting  on  wooden  blocks.  In 
that  humble  edifice,  the  pioneers  and  their  families  assem- 
bled, statedly,  for  public  worship;  and,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  die  war,  they  always  attended  with  loaded  rifles 
by  their  sides.  That  building  was  afterwards  neatly  fin- 
ished, and  some  years  subsequently,  was  sold  and  removed 
to  Vine  street,  where  it  now  remains,  the  property  of  Judge 
Burke. 

On  the  north  side  of  Fourth  street,  opposite  where  St 
Paul's  Church  now  stands,  there  stood  a  frame  school  house, 
enclosed,  but  unfinished,  in  which  the  children  of  the  vil- 
lage were  instructed.  On  the  north  side  of  the  public 
square,  there  was  a  strong  log  building,  erected  and  occu- 
pied as  a  jail.  A  room  in  the  tavern  of  George  Avery, 
near  the  frog-pond,  at  the  comer  of  Main  and  Fifth  streets, 
had  been  rented  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Courts ;  and 
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as  the  penitentiaiy  system  had  not  been  adopted,  and  Cin- 
cinnati was  a  seat  of  justice,  it  was  ornamented  with  a  pil- 
lory, stocks  and  whipping-post,  and  occasionally  with  a 
gallows.  These  were  all  the  stractores  of  a  public  char- 
acter then  in  the  place.  Add  to  these,  the  cabins  and  other 
temporary  buildings  for  the  shelter  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
it  will  complete  the  schedule  of  the  improvements  of  Cin- 
cinnati, at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  The  only 
vestige  of  them,  now  remaining,  is  the  Church  of  the  Pi- 
oneenu  With  that  exception,  and  probably  two  or  three 
firame  buildings  which  have  been  repaired,  improved  and 
preserved,  every  edifice  in  the  city  has  been  erected  since 
the  ratification  of  that  treaty.  The  stations  of  defence 
scattered  through  the  Miami  Valley,  were  all  temporary, 
and  have,  long  since,  gone  to  decay,  or  been  demolished. 

The  improvements  at  Marietta,  which  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase,  though  constructed  more 
tastefully  than  those  at  Cincinnati,  were  all  of  a  temporary 
character, — ^they  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  form  no 
part  of  the  objects  seen  at  the  present  day.  And  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  Detroit,  and  the  old  French  settie- 
ments  on  the  Wabash  and  Mississippi,  in  which  some  an* 
dent  structure  may  remain,  the  remark  applies  to  every 
part  of  the  Territory.  All  the  productions  of  labor  and  art, 
north-west  of  the  Ohio,  have  been  produced  since  the  peace 
ofl795. 

It  may  assist  the  reader  in  forming  something  like  a  cor- 
rect idea,  of  the  appearance  of  Cincinnati,  and  of  what  it  ac- 
tually was  at  that  time,  to  know,  that,  at  the  intersection  of 
Main  and  Fifth  streets,  now  the  centre  of  business  and  taste- 
ful improvement,  there  was  a  pond  of  water,  full  of  alder 
bushes,  from  which  the  frx)gB  serenaded  the  neighborhood 
during  the  summer  and  fSedl,  and  which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  construct  a  causeway  of  logs,  to  pass  it.  That 
morass  remained  in  its  natural  state,  with  its  alders  and  its 
frogs,  several  years  after  Mr.  B.  became  a  resident  of  the 
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place,  the  p<^iilatioa  <^  wkicht  inefaiduig  die  gaiMon  and 
fbllowen  of  the  annyi  was  aboat  six  kimdied.  The  Fort 
waa  then  eommanded  by  William  H.  Hairiaon,  a  captain 
in  the  anny>  bat  afkerwards  Pk^sident  of  the  United  Statea. 
In  1797,  General  Wilkia80tt»  the  conunaader-in-ebief  of 
die  army,  made  it  bia  head-iiaartera  for  a  few  montbi,  but 
did  not,  apparently,  interfere  with  the  command  of  Capt. 
HarriBon,  which  continned  till  hia  resignation  in  1796. 

During  the  period  now  iqpoken  of,  the  settlements  of  the 
Territ<»y,  indnding  Cincinnati,  contained  bnt  few  individ- 
nals,  and  still  fewer  families,  who  had  been  accostomed  to 
mingle  in  the  circles  of  polished  society.  That  fact  put  it 
in  the  power  of  the  military  to  give  character  to  the  man** 
ners  and  customs  of  the  people.  Such  a  school,  it  most  be 
admitted,  was  by  no  means  calcnlated  to  make  the  most 
favorable  impression  on  the  m<Hrab  and  sobriety  of  any 
community,  as  was  abundantly  proved  by  the  result. 

Idleness,  drinking,  and  gambling,  prevailed  in  the  army,  to 
a  greater  extent,  than  it  has  done  at  any  subsequent  period. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  they  had  been  seve- 
ral years  in  the  wilderness,  cut  off  firom  all  society  but  their 
own,  with  but  few  comforts  ot  conveniences  at  hand,  and  no 
amusements  but  such  as  their  own  ingenuity  could  invent. 
Libraries  were  not  to  be  found, — men  of  literary  minds,  or 
p4dished  manners, were  rarely  met  with;  and  they  had  long 
been  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  modest,  accomplished 
female  society,  which  always  produces  a  salutary  influence 
on  the  feelings  and  m<Nral  habits  of  men.  Thus  situated, 
the  officers  were  urged,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  to  tax 
their  wits  for  expedients  to  fill  up  the  chasms  of  leisure 
which  were  left  on  their  hands,  after  a  full  discharge  of 
their  military  duties ;  and,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  in 
such  circumstances,  the  bottle,  the  dice-box,  and  the  card- 
tt^le,  were  among  the  expedients  resorted  to,  because  they 
were  the  nearest  at  hand,  and  the  most  easily  procured. 

It  is  a  distressing  foot,  that  a  veiy  large  jHroportion  of  the 
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officers  under  General  Wayne,  and  inibeeqaently  under 
General  WiUdnson,  were  hard  drinkera.  Harrison,  Clark, 
Shomberg,  Ford,  Strong,  and  a  few  others,  w^e  the  only 
exceptions.  Such  were  the  habits  of  the  army  when  they 
began  to  associate  with  the  inhabitants  of  Cincinnati,  and 
of  the  western  settlements  generally,  and  to  give  tone  to 
public  sentiment. 

As  a  natoral  consequence,  the  citisens  indulged  in  the 
same  practices,  and  formed  the  same  habits.  As  a  proof 
of  tills  it  may  be  stated,  that  when  Mr«  Burnet  came  to  the 
bar,  there  were  nine  resident  lawyers  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice, of  whom  he  ia,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  the  only 
survivor.  '  They  all  became  confirmed  sots,  and  descended 
to  premature  graves,  excepting  his  brother,  "^o  was  a 
young  man  of  high  prranise,  but  whose  life  was  terminated 
by  a  rapid  consumption,  in  the  summer  of  1801.  He  ex- 
pared  under  tiie  shade  of  a  tree  by  the  side  of  the  road  on 
the  banks  of  Paint  creek,  a  few  miles  firom  Chillicothe. 

In  July  1767,  Congress,  acting  under  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, passed  the  much  admired  Ordinance  for  the 
government  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States,  north-west 
of  the  river  Ohio,  which  was  the  first  step  towards  the  es* 
tablishment  of  civil  government  within  it.  That  ordinance 
affirmed  and  perpetuated  the  great  principles  of  liberty, 
civil  and  religious,  which  had  been  set  forth  in  the  declara- 
tion of  independence — re-affirmed  in  the  treaty  of  1783*, 
and  perpetuated  by  the  federal  constitution  adopted  in  1788. 

There  has  been  some  diversity  of  opini<m,  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual to  Tdiom  the  honor  of  the  paternity  of  that  document 
rightfully  belongs.  Some  have  claimed  it  for  Mr.  Jefieraon, 
though  he  did  not  claim  it  himself.  He  supported  and  ad- 
vocated the  great  principles  of*  liberty  which  it  avowed, 
and  guaranteed  to  tiie  people  of  the  territory.  The  honor 
of  drafting  that  instrument,  on  which  the  constitutions  of 
all  the  north-western  Btates  are  founded,  belongs,  of  right, 
to  Nathan  Dane,  a  revolntionaiy  patriot  of  Massachnsetta. 
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He  was  its  author — he  reported  it  to  Congress  and  perse* 
vered  in  explaining,  and  pressing  it  on  their  attention,  till 
Ihey  became  satisfied  of  its  merits,  and  adopted  it  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  Bfr.  Jefferson  being  at  the  time  in  FVanee. 
That  document  was  the  constitution  of  the  territory. 

It  vested  the  executive  power  in  a  Governor — the  judicial 
power  in  a  General  Court,  composed  of  three  Judges,  and 
the  legislative  power  in  the  Governor  and  Judges,  acting  as 
a  legudative  council.  It  also  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  who  was  subsequently  au- 
thorized, by  an  act  of  Congress,  to  execute  all  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Governor,  in  case  of  his  death,  resignation,  re- 
moval, or  necessary  absence  from  the  territory.  It  also  pro- 
vided for  the  estabUshment  of  tribunals,  inferior  to  the  gen- 
eral court,  and  for  the  appointment  of  subordinate  officers. 

The  legislative  power  was  limited  to  the  adoption  of  such 
laws  of  the  original  states,  as  they  might  think  suited  to  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  people ;  which  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to,  and  approved  by  Congress.  It  also  entitled  tiie 
territory,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  found  to  contain  five  thou- 
sand free  male  inhabitants,  of  full  age,  to  a  General  Assem- 
bly, to  consist  of  a  legislative  council  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  also  to  a  delegate  in  Congress. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Ordinance  into  effect  and 
organizing  a  Territorial  Government,  Congress,  on  the  5th 
of  October,  1787,  elected  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Governor,  and 
Winthrop  Sargent,  Secretary;  and  on  the  16th  of  the  same 
month  they  appointed  Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  John  Arm- 
strong, of  Newburg,  New  York,  and  James  Mitchell  Var- 
num.  Judges  of  the  said  Territory.  On  the  16th  of  January, 
John  Armstrong  declined  the  appointment,  and  John  C. 
Symmes  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  General  St.  Clair  was  appoin- 
ted Governor  of  the  Territory,  Congress  passed  a  resolution 
instructing  him  ^'to  hold  a  general  treaty  with  the  tribes  of 
Indians  within  the  United  States,  inhabiting  the  country 
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north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  about  the  lakes,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  he  should  appoint ;  for  the  purpose  of 
knowing  the  causes  of  uneasiness  among  them — Shearing 
their  complaints — ^regulating  trade,  and  amicably  settling  all 
affairs  concerning  lands  and  boundaries  between  them  and 
the  United  States,  agreeably  to  such  instructions  as  should 
be  given  him,  for  that  purpose."  In  pursuance  of  that  order 
he  assembled  the  Indians  at  Marietta,  in  January  following, 
and  negotiated  ''the  Treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,"  which,  it  was 
supposed,  would  ensure  safety  to  the  settlements  then  just 
beginning  to  be  formed. 

In  the  succeeding  summer,  the  Governor,  Judge  Yamum, 
and  Judge  Parsons,  met  at  Marietta,  and  commenced  the 
duty  of  legislating  for  the  territory.  They  continued  in  ses- 
sion till  December,  during  which  period  they  enacted  a  num- 
ber of  laws  on  different  subjects,  which  were  submitted  to 
Congress,  las  the  Ordinance  required ;  but  were  not  approved, 
on  the  ground,  that  the  Governor  and  Judges,  in  their  legisla- 
tive  capacity,  were  empowered  only  to  adopt  existing  laws 
from  the  codes  of  the  original  states,  and  not  to  enact  laws 
of  their  own  formation.  This  was  the  only  legislative  bu- 
siness attempted  under  the  commissiona  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  old  Confederation. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1788,  Congress  were  officially  informed 
that  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  had  adopted  the  new  Fed- 
eral Constitution;  and  as  it  had  then  been  adopted  by  nine 
of  the  states,  which  was  the  number  required  to  bring  it  into 
operation,  measures  were  immediately  taken  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  pursuance  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention. The  first  Congress  under  the  new  Constitution  was 
then  elected,  and  in  May,  1789,  they  assembled  at  Federal 
Hall,  on  Wall  street,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  That  vene- 
rable body,  composed  of  men  of  the  first  order  of  talent  and 
patriotism,  elected  their  officers, — ^installed  the  Fbther  of  his 
CowKtrjf  first  President  of  the  United  States,  and  then  pro* 
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eeeded  to  the  important  btuiness  ^which  the  Coiuititatioii  had 
confided  to  them. 

One  of  the  first  official  steps  of  the  President,  was  to  sidb- 
mit  to  the  Senate  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,  negotiated 
with  the  Indians  dnring  the  preceding  winter,  wUdi  was 
approved  and  ratified.  As  it  waa  understood  that  appoint* 
ments  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  expired  with  the 
government  by  which  they  were  made,  the  IVesident  ncsm*' 
nated  to  the  Senate,  candidates  for  all  the  offices  created  in 
the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  were  taken  np  in  SenaAe  on 
the  2ath  of  August,  1789,  when  Artbor  St.  Clair  was  re* 
appointed  Governor,  and  Winthrop  Sargent,  Secretaiy  of 
the  Tenitory. 

On  the  same  day,  Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  John  Cloves 
Symmes,  and  William  Barton,  were  appointed  Judges  of  the 
general  court.  Mr.  Barton  having  declined  the  appointment^ 
Greorge  Turner  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Shortly  after 
his  appointment  Judge  Parsons  died,  and  Rufus  Putnam  waa 
appointed  to  filllus  vacancy  in  March,  17iK).  He  continued 
in  office  till  December  1796,  when  be  resigned  his  commis-* 
sion,  to  enable  him  to  accq[>t  the  office  of  Surveyor  General, 
for  which  he  had  been  nominated ;  and  Joseph  Gillman,  of 
Point  Harmar,  was  chosen  to  fill  llie  vacancy.  Judge  Tur- 
ner left  the  Territory  in  the  spring  of  1796,  and  before  his 
return^  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench,  which  was  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  in  February, 
1706.  The  judges  then  in  commission,  continued  to  hold 
their  seats  till  the  territorial  government  was  superseded  by 
the  adoption  of  a  state  constitution.  These  appointments 
completed  the  organization  of  the  first  grade  of  gov^nuneat, 
as  far  as  depended  on  the  action  of  congress. 

In  July,  1790,  Winthrop  Sargent,  Secretary,  and  acting 
Governor  of  the  Territory;  John  C.  Symmes,  and  George 
Tomer,  Judges,  met  at  Vincennes,  in  their  legislative  ca* 
padty,  and  passed  an  act  to  prevent  the  sale  of  q)iritaous 
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liquora,  and  an  act  to  sappress  gaming.  Those  enactments 
were  snlgect  to  the  same  objection  as  is  stated  above — ^they 
were  enactedj  not  adopted.  Several  legislative  sessions  were 
held  after  this,  At  wldch  a  number  of  laws  were  drafted  and 
enadedy  regardless  of  the  limitation  imposed  by  tiie  Ordi- 
nance. 

Although  these  laws  were  not  approved  by  Congress,  tiiey 
continued  in  force  for  longer  or  Sorter  periods;  and  some 
of  them  till  the  second  grade  of  government  was  established^ 
notwithstanding  strong  ^oubts  of  their  constitutionality  were 
eacpressed  by  the  bar.  At  length  the  Governor  and  Judges, 
discovering  that  their  enactments  had  not  been  approved, 
began  to  doubt  their  correctness;  and  at  a  legislative  ses- 
sion, held  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  summer  of  1795,  they  prepa- 
red a  code  of  laws  adopted  from  tbe  statntes  of  the  original 
states,  which  superseded  the  chief  part  of  those  they  had 
previously  enacted. 

Thb  body  of  laws  was  printed  at  Cincinnati^  by  William 
Maxwell,  in  1796,  from  which  cireunuitanee  it  was  called 
the  Marwell  code.  It  was  the  first  job  of  printing  ever 
executed  in  the  North-western  Territoiy,  and  the  book  should 
be  preserved,  aa  a  specimen  of  the  condition  of  the  art,  in 
the  western  country,  at  that  period.  All  the  laws  previously 
passed  had  been  printed  at  Philadelphia,  from  necessity,  be- 
cause there  was  not  at  tiie  time  a  printing  office  in  the  ter- 
ritory. The  Maxwell  code  was  supposed  to  be  so  fUll  and 
complete,  that  but  one  short  legislative  session  was  held 
thereafter,  in  1796,  at  which  a  few  additional  laws  were 
adopted;  after  which  the  statutes  of  the  territory  underwen 
no  alteration,  till  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  ^ 
held  und^  the  second  grade  of  government,  in  1799. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Western  Pioneers  chiefly  Rerolationary  ebuicten. — Colony  from  New  Eng- 
land in  1787.^— Formed  by  Cutler,  Swfent  &  Co.-— Arrire  at  tlie  Toglit- 
gany  in  the  faU  of  1787.  Encamped  for  the  wintar^^ReMh  Mniietta  in 
April  1788— Bloek-honae  arected.— A  echMl  and  a  ehueh  eeteblidied.^ 
Gen.  R.  Putnam  leader  of  the  perty. — ^Hia  character^— Hie  ^pointment  to 
office. — ^Poverty  of  Rerolutionary  officers  drore  them  to  emigrate.— Their 
sufferings. — Settlement  under  ICajor  Stites,  at  Columbia^ — Under  Denma 
d&  Co.  at  Cincinnati.— Under  Jndge  Symmes,  at  North  Bend.  LownterHls, 
intended  name  of  a  town  never  laid  ont^— Troops  seat  by  Gen.  Harmnr, 
to  the  Miami  settlements.— Where  stationed. — ^Their  behaTior^ — ^Attacked 
by  the  Indians  at  North  Bend.— Major  Mills  sererely  wounded^-Villages 
laid  out — Donation  lots. — ^Interriew  of  Symmes  with  the  Indians^  Settle* 
ment  at  Columbia  plundered.— 4>aptain  Flinn  Iskan  piisoBer.^Msde  Us 
escape.— Compsxative  strength  of  the  settlements  at  the  Miamiesw— Fort 
Washington  built  by  Major  Doughty^— Judicial  Courts  first  established.— 
Anterior  arrangements  for  administering  Justice.— Indian  hostilities. — Com- 
plaints of  Judge  Symmes  against  Gen.  Harmar  for  withholding  pretee* 
tion.— Temerity  of  the  Pioneers  and  the  Troops. 

The  early  adventurers  to  tlie  North-western  Territory, 
-were  generally  men  who  had  spent  the  prime  of  their  lives 
in  the  war  of  Independence.  Many  of  them  had  exhausted 
their  fortunes  in  maintaining  the  desperate  struggle;  and 
retired  to  the  wilderness  to  conceal  their  poverty,  and  avoid 
companions  mortifying  to  their  pride,  while  struggling  to 
maintain  their  families,  and  improve  their  condition.  Some 
of  them  were  young  men,  descended  from  revolutionary 
patriots,  who  had  fallen  in  the  contest,  or  become  too  feeble 
to  endure  the  fatigue  of  settling  a  vrildemess.  Others 
were  adventurous  spirits,  to  whom  any  change  might  be 
for  the  better;  and  who,  anticipating  a  successftd  result 
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united  in  the  enterprise.  Such  a  colony  as  this  left  New 
England  in  1787,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  grant 
made  to  Sargent,  Cutler  &  Company,  on  the  Muskingum 
river;  most  of  whom  had  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, either  as  officers  or  soldiers.  In  their  journey  west 
they  struck  the  Monongahela  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Yoghigany,  so  late  in  the  season,  that  it  was  deemed  impru- 
dent to  descend  the  Ohio ;  they  therefore  encamped  for  the 
winter,  and  built  a  substantial  row-galley,  covered  with 
a  deck,  which  was  an  effectual  protection  against  the  rifles 
of  the  Indians,  while  on  their  passage  down  the  river. 
After  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  their  destination,  it  was 
found  to  be  of  great  use  for  the  safe  transportation  of  per- 
sons and  property  from  place  to  place.  The  party  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  in  April,  1788,  vrith  a 
good  supply  of  provisions,  and  began  their  improvements. 

Their  first  object  was  to  erect  a  block-house  and  stockade, 
for  defence ;  after  which,  they  surveyed  the  town  of  Mari- 
etta, on  the  Ohio  river,  east  of  the  Muskingum,  and  at  the 
same  time,  village  lots  were  laid  out,  west  of  that  river, 
contiguous  to  Fort  Harmar,  then  recently  built,  and  garri- 
soned by  United  States'  troops.  Although  many  of  those 
emigrants  were  men  of  distinction  and  energy,  and  subse- 
quently filled  the  most  important  stations  in. the  country, 
yet  General  Putnam,  by  common  consent,  seemed  to  be 
regarded  as  their  principal  chief  and  leader.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  much 
respected,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  many  confidential 
appointments  he  received  from  government;  chiefly  on  the 
nomination  of  President  Washington.  Alter  his  elevation, 
to  the  bench,  he  was  appointed  a  Brigadier  General,  in 
1792.  In  the  year  foUovring, 'he  was  commissioned  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  vrith  the  Indians,  at  Vincennes ;  in  which 
he  succeeded,  and  accomplished  the  object  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  in  view,  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 

In  1796  he  was  appointed  Surveyor  General,  there  being 
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then  but  oBe  office  of  that  grade,  in  the  United  States.  His 
rendenee  waa  on  the  east  aide  of  the  Mnakingnm,  about 
half  a  mile  from  die  Ohioy  where  he  oonetnieted  a  large 
block-honse  of  logs,  enclosed  by  heavy  pickets.  In  that 
rongh,  but  comfortable  residMice  he  receiyed  his  fiiends, 
and  whoever  saw  i^oper  to  call  on  him,  and  entertained 
them  with  Ihe  simplicity  and  hospitality  of  an  ancient 
patriarch. 

Daring  die  sitting  of  the  general  eovt  in  October,  1796, 
shortly  before  he  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench,  a  party 
of  thirty  or  forty,  including  the  court  and  bar,  dined  at  his 
table  in  his  hmnble  but  spaeioos  cabin — while  die  block- 
hoose  and  stockade  were  yet  standing.  He  entertained  the 
party  with  a  simple  bat  dignified  deportment,  altogether 
natural.  It  was  without  ostentation,  but  with  mach  good 
sense,  mingled  with  wit  and  pleasantry.  He  recited  anec- 
dotes of  the  Revolation,  and  of  the  Indian  war,  which  had 
then  jost  terminated;  in  the  hazards  of  both  of  which,  he 
had  participated.  Some  of  his  recitals  were  of  a  serions 
and  distressing  character — others  were  repeated  with  snch 
comments  as  rendered  them  interesting  and  amasing. 

The  individuals  composing  the  Marietta  colony  were 
principally  descendants  of  the  Paritan  fathers,  who  com* 
menced  the  settlement  of  Massachosetts  in  the  winter  of 
1620.  They  retained  a  portion  of  the  good  old  cnstoms 
and  steady  habits  of  their  pilgrim  ancestors;  and  also  of 
dieir  veneration  for  the  institutions  of  religion,  literators 
and  morality.  Hence  it  was,  that,  as  soon  as  they  had 
provided  shelter  for  themselves  and  dieir  families,  they 
directed  their  attention  to  the  organization  of  a  church.  A 
convenient  place  for  pdblic  worship  was  provided,  and  a 
pastor  procured.  A  school  was  also  organized  at  the  same 
time.  These  were  the  first  institutions  of  the  land  got  up 
widun  the  North-western  Territory;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony,  without  distinction,  contributed,  with  great  good 
will,  to  sustain  them. 
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Nothing  can  better  eatabliah  the  fact»  that  the  oBSicen  of 
the  revoluticHi  were  illy  compeoBated  for  their  services  and  j 

sufferings,  in  the  long  and  distressing  struggle  for  national 
liberty,  than  the  destitnte,  dependent  condition  in  which  I 

they  found  themselyes,  at  the  dose  of  the  war.    After  hav*  i 

ing  spent  the  most  valuable  period  of  their  lives  in  the  | 

army — enduring  every  species  of  exposure,  fatigue,  and  I 

suffering — they  were  dismissed  and  sent  to  their  homes,  | 

if  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  any,  with  nothing  but  I 

empty  promises,  which  have  never  been  realized — and 
most  of  them  with  broken  or  impaired  constitutions.  War 
had  been  their  trade,  and  most  of  them  were  destitute  of 
any  other  profession. 

The  certifieates  they  received,  as  evidence  of  the  sums 
due  them  from  the  country,  were  almost  valueless.  They 
were  bought  and  sold  in  ike  market,  at  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  for  twenty  shillings :  and  so  late  as  1786,  they 
were  worth  only  five  shillings  in  the  pound;  at  which  ruin- 
ous rates  those  merit<»ious  men  were  driven  by  necessity 
to  sell  them,  or  to  starve.  These  circumstances  are  here 
introduced,  chiefly  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  early  adventurers  to  the  western  vnlder- 
ness,  had  been  officers  or  soldiers  in  the  revolutionaiy  war. 
They  were  honorable,  high-minded  men,  whose  fiselings 
rebelled  at  the  thought  of  living  in  pover^,  among  people 
of  comparative  wealth,  for  the  protection  of  which,  their 
own  poverty  had  been  incurred. 

Under  the  influence  of  that  noUe  feeling,  hundreds  of 
those  brave  men  left  their  friends  and  sought  retirement  on 
the  frontiers,  where  no  invidious  conq>arisons  oould  be 
dravm  between  wealth  and  poverty,  and  where  they  be- 
came again  involved  in  the  hasardous  conflicts  of  another 
war. 

Thoufi^  the  writer  cannot  refnr  to  any  register  of  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  composed  the  colony  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  yet  the  fact  that  a  lai^^e  proportion  of  them  had 
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served  in  the  war  of  independence  will  be  corroborated  by 
stating  the  names  of  Patnam,  Sargent,  Whipple,  Tapperi 
Sproat,  Oliver,  Greene,  Cutler,  Parsons,  Nye,  and  Meigs — 
being  a  portion  of  those  of  them  whom  he  knew  and  still 
recollects.  It  is  also  a  &ctj  leading  to  the  same  conchudon, 
that  three-fourths  of  the  persons  who  formed  the  Miami 
Company,  and  advanced  the  first  instalment  of  the  par* 
chase  money,  had  served  in  the  revolutionary  war. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  was  commenced  at  Marietta, 
three  parties  were  formed  to  occupy  and  improve  separate 
portions  of  Judge  Symmes'  purchase,  between  the  Miami 
rivers.  The  first,  led  by  M^jor  Beiyamin  Stites,  consisted 
of  eighteen  or  twenty,  who  landed  in  November,  1786,  at 
the  mouth  of  die  Little  Miami  river,  virithin  the  limits  of  a 
tract  of  ten  thousand  acres,  purchased  by  Miyor  Stites,  firom 
Judge  Symmes.  They  constructed  a  log  fort,  and  laid  out 
the  town  of  Columbia,  which  soon  became  a  promising  vil- 
lage. Among  them  were  Colonel  Spencer,  Miyor  Gano, 
Judge  Goforth,  Francis  Dunlavy,  Mi^or  Kibbey,  Reverend 
John  Smith,  Judge  Foster,  Colonel  Brown,  Mr.  Hubbell, 
Captain  Flinn,  Jacob  tVhite,  and  John  Riley. 

They  were  all  men  of  energy  and  enterprise,  and  were 
more  numerous  than  either  of  the  parties  who  conunenced 
their  settlements  below  them  on  the  Ohio.  Their  village 
was  also  more  fiourishing,  and  for  two  or  three  years  con- 
tained a  larger  number  of  inhabitants  than  any  other  in  the 
Miami  purchase.  This  superiority,  however,  did  not  con- 
tinue, as  will  appear  .firom  the  sequel. 

The  second  party  destined  for  the  Miami,  was  formed  at 
Limestone,  under  Matthias  Denman  and  Robert  Patterson, 
amounting  to  twelve  or  fifteen  in  number.  After  much 
difficulty  and  danger,  caused  by  fioating  ice  in  the  river, 
they  landed  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Licking,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1788.  Their 
purpose  was  to  establish  a  station,  and  lay  out  a  town 
according  to  a  plan  agreed  on,  before  they  left  Limestone. 
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The  name  adopted  for  the  propoeed  town  vnm  Losantevillei 
which  had  been  mannfactored  by  a  pedantic  fcM^igner, 
whose  name,  fortunately/  has  been  forgotten.  It  was 
formed,  as  he  said,  from  the  words  Le  os  ante  viUe^  which 
he  rendered  ^*the  village  ojqposite  the  mouth."  Logicians 
may  decide  whether  thd  words  might  not  be  rendered  more 
c<m-ectly,  the  month  before  the  village.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  settlement  Aen  framed  was  immediately  designated  by 
the  name  adopted  for  the  projected  town — though  the  town 
itself  never  was  laid  out,  for  reasons  which  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter.  Yet,  from  the  facts  stated,  a  very  gen- 
eral belief  has  prevailed  that  the  original  name  of  the  town 
of  Cincinnati  was  Losanteville,  and  that  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Governor  St.  Glair  and  others,  that  name  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  name  of  Cincinnati  substituted.  This  im- 
pression, though  a  natural  one,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  was  nevertheless  inconrect. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  influence  operated  on  the 
minds  of  the  proprietors,  to  induce  them  to  adopt  the  name 
of  Cincinnati,  in  preference  to  the  one  previously  proposed. 
Judge  Symmes,  being  on  the  spot,  might  have  advised  it; 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  Governor  St.  Glahr  had  any 
agency  in  it,  as  he  was  at  the  time  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  die  north-western  Indians,  at  Marietta,  between  which 
place  and  Cincinnati,  there  waa  then  but  veiy  little  inter- 
course. The  truth  may  be  gathraed  from  die  facts  of  the 
case,  which  are  these. 

Matthias  Denman,  of  Springfield,  New  Jersey,  had  pur- 
chased the  fraction  of  land  on  die  bank  of  the  Ohio,  and 
the  entire  section  adjoining  it  on  die  north,  which,  on  the 
survey  of  Sjrmmes'  grant  should  be  foimd  to  lie  opposite 
the  mouth  of  Licking  river.  In  the  summer  of  1788,  he 
came  out  to  die  west  to  see  the  lands  he  had  purchased, 
and  to  examine  the  country.  On  his  return  to  Limestone, 
he  met  among  others,  Colonel  Patterson,  of  Lexington,  and 
a  surveyor  by  the  name  of  Filson.    Denman  communicated 
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to  them  lufl  intentioii  of  laying  out  a  town  on  hm  land, 
oppocdte  Lieking ;  and,  after  some  coBTenation,  agreed  to 
take  them  in  as  partnen,  each  paying  a  tiiird  of  the  pur- 
chase-money ;  and,  on  the  fnrther  conditiiHi,  Aat  Colonel 
Patterson  should  exert  his  inftnence  to  obtain  setders,  and 
that  FUson,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  should  survey  the  town, 
stake  off  the  lots,  and  superintend  tfie  safe.  They  also 
agreed  on  the  plan  of  the  town,  and  to  call  it  Losandeville. 
This  being  done,  Patterson  and  Filson,  with  a  par^  at 
setders,  proceeded  to  the  ground,  where  they  arrived  late  in 
December.  In  die  course  of  the  winter,  befose  any  attempt 
had  been  made  to  I17  out  die  town»  Filson  went  on  an  ex- 
ploring expedidon,  with  Judge  Symmes,  and  odiers,  who 
had  it  in  oontempladon  to  become  purchasers,  and  setde  in 
the  country.  After  the  parly  had  proceeded  scnne  thirty  c»* 
forty  miles  into  the  wilderness,  Filson,fhr  some  cause  not  now 
known,  left  them,  for  die  purpose  of  returning  to  the  setde- 
m^its  on  the  Ohio ;  and  in  that  attempt,  was  mnrdered  by 
the  Indians.  This  terminated  his  conlaract  with  Deaman, 
as  no  part  of  the  considsrattoii  had  been  paid,  and  his  per- 
sonal services,  in  surveying  the  town,  and  siqperintending 
the  sale  of  the  lots,  had  become  impracticable. 

Mr.  Denman,  being  yet  at  limeslDne,  entered  into  ano- 
ther contract  widi  Colonel  Patterson  and  Israel  Lndlow,  by 
which  Ludlow  was  to  perform  the  same  services  as  were 
to  have  been  rendered  by  the  unfortunate  Filson,  had  he 
lived  to  execute  his  contract.  A  new  plan  of  a  town  was 
then  made,  differing,  in  many  important  respects,  from  the 
former, — particularly  as  to  the  public  square,  the  commolu, 
and  the  names  of  the  streets.  The  whimsical  name  which 
had  been  adopted  for  the  town  to  be  laid  out  under  the 
first  contract,  was  repudiated,  and  Cindnnad  selected,  as 
the  name  of  die  town^  to  be  laid  out  under  the  new  contract. 
Late  in  the  sncceedimg  fall,  Colonel  Ludlow  commenced  a 
survey  of  the  town  which  has  since  become  the  Queen 
City  of  the  West.    He  first  laid  ctf  the  lots,  which,  by  pre- 
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vioiu  agreement,  were  to  be  dispoBed  of  as  donations  to 
volunteer  setderB,  and  completed  the  survey  at  his  leisure. 

A  misapprehension  has  prevailed^  as  appears  from  some 
recent  publications,  in  regard  to  the  jHrice  paid  by  the  pro- 
prietors for  the  land  on  which  the  city  stands.  The 
original  purchase  by  Mr.  Denman,  included  a  section  and  a 
fractional  section,  containing  about  eight  hundred  acres ;  for 
which  he  paid  five  shillings  per  acre,  in  Continental  Certifi** 
oates,  which  were  then  worth,  in  specie,  five  shUlings  on  the 
pound — so  that  the  specie  price  per  acre  was  fifteen  pence. 
That  sum  multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres,  will  give  the 
original  cost  of  the  plat  of  Cincinnati. 

The  third  party  of  adventurers  to  the  Miami  Purchase, 
were  under  the  immediate  care  and  direction  of  Judge 
Symmes.  They  left  limestone  on  ^e  20th  of  January,  1789, 
and  on  their  passage  down  the  river,  were  obstructed,  de- 
layed, and  exposed  to  imminent  danger  from  floating  ice, 
which  covered  the  river.  They,  however,  reached  the  Bend, 
die  place  of  their  destination,  in  9afety,  early  in  February. 
The  first  object  of  the  Judge  was  to  found  a  city  at  that 
place,  which  had  received  the  name  of  North  Bend,  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  most  northern  bend  in  the  Ohio  river 
below  the  moutii  of  the  Great  Kanawha. 

The  water-craft  used  in  descending  the  Ohio,  in  those 
primitive  times,  were  flat-boats,  made  of  green  oak  plank, 
fSutened  by  wooden  pins  to  a  frame  of  timber,  and  caulked 
with  tow,  or  any  other  pliant  substance  that  could  be  pro- 
cured. Boats  similarly  constructed  on  the  northern  waters, 
were  then  called  arksj  but  on  the  western  rivers,  they  were 
denominated  Kewtuckj/  boats.  The  materials  of  which  tliey 
were  composed,  were  found  to  be  of  great  utility  in  the  con- 
struction of  temporary  buildings  for  safety,  and  for  protec- 
tion firom  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  after  they  had  ar- 
rived at  their  destination. 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Judge,  General  Harmar 
sent  Captain  Kearsey  witlk  for^-eight  rank  andfile,  to  pro- 
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tect  the  iinproveinentt  jiut  commencing  in  die  Ifinmi  ooon- 
try.  This  detachment  reached  Limestone  in  December^ 
1788,  and  in  a  few  days  after,  Captain  Keareey  sent  a  part 
of  his  command  in  advance,  as  a  gaaid  to  protect  the  pio- 
neers under  Migor  Stites,  at  the  Little  Miami,  where  they 
arrived  soon  after.  Mr.  Synmies  and  his  party,  accompa- 
nied by  Captain  Kearsey,  landed  at  Columbia,  on  their  pas- 
sage down  the  river,  and  the  detachment  previously  sent  to 
that  place  joined  their  company.  They  then  proceeded  to 
ihe  Bend,  and  landed  about  the  first  or  second  of  Februaiy. 
When  they  left  Limestone  it  was  tiie  purpose  of  Captain 
Kearsey  to  occupy  the  fort  built  at  the  mouth  of  Uie  Miami, 
by  a  detachment  of  United  States'  troops,  who  afterwards 
descended  the  river  to  the  Falls. 

That  purpose  was  defeated  by  the  flood  in  the  river,  which 
had  spread  over  the  low  grounds  and  rendered  it  difficult  to 
reach  the  fort.  Captain  Kearsey,  however,  was  anxious  to 
make  the  attempt,  but  the  Judge  would  not  consent  to  it;  he 
was  of  course  much  disappointed,  and  greatly  displeased. 
When  he  set  out  on  the  expedition,  expecting  to  find  a  fort 
ready  built  to  receive  him,  he  did  not  provide  the  imple- 
ments necessary  to  construct  one.  Thus  disappointed  and 
displeased,  he  resolved  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  con- 
struct a  new  work,  but  would  leave  the  Bend  and  join  the 
garrison  at  Louisville. 

In  pursuance  of  that  resolution,  he  embarked  early  in 
March,  and  descended  the  river  with  his  command.  The 
Judge  immediately  wrote  to  Miyor  Willis,  commandant  of 
the  garrison  at  the  Falls,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Kearsey,  representing  the  exposed  situation  of  the 
Miami  settlement,  stating  the  indications  of  hostility  mani- 
fested by  the  Indians,  and  requesting  a  guard  to  be  sent  to 
the  Bend.  This  request  was  promptly  granted,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  month,  Ensign  Luce  arrived  with  seventeen 
or  eighteen  soldiers,  which,  for  the  time,  removed  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  pioneers  at  that  place.    It  was  not  long. 
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however^  before  the  Indians  made  an  attack  onlliem,  in 
which  they  killed  one  Boldier,  and  wonnded  four  w  five 
other  personsy  including  Major  J.  R.  Milh,  an  emigrant  from 
Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  i^dio  was  a  sarvey^Vy  and  an 
intelligent  and  in^bij  respected  citizen.  Although  he  reeo- 
Tered  from  his  woonds,  he  fek  their  disabling  effects  to  die 
day  of  his  death. 

The  sorface  of  the  groond  ndiere  the  Judge  and  his  party 
had  landed,  was  above  the  reach  of  the  water,  and  suffi- 
ciently level  to  admit  of  a  convenient  settlement.  He 
therefore  determined,  for  the  immediate  accommodation  of 
his  party,  to  lay  out  a  village  at  that  place,  and  to  sus- 
pend, for  the  present,  tiie  execution  of  his  purpose,  as  to 
the  city,  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  until  satisfactory 
information  could  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  comparative 
advantages  of  different  places  in  the  vicinity.  The  deter- 
mination, however,  of  laying  out  such  a  city,  was  not 
abandoned,  but  was  executed  in  the  succeeding  year  on  a 
magnificent  scale.  It  included  Ihe  village,  and  extended 
from  the  Ohio  across  the  peninsula  to  the  Miami  riv^. 
This  city,  which  was  certainly  a  beautifnl  one,  on  piqper, 
was  called  Symmes,  and  for  a  time  was  a  subject  of  con- 
versation and  of  criticism ;  but  it  soon  ceased  to  be  remem- 
bered— even  its  name  was  forgotten,  and  the  settlement 
continued  to  be  called  NiHlh  Bend.  Since  then,  tiiat  vil- 
lage has  been  distinguished  as  the  residence  and  the  home 
of  the  soldier  and  statesman,  William  Henry  Harrison, 
whose  remains  now  repose  in  a  humble  vault  <m  one  of  its 
beautiful  hills. 

In  conformity  with  a  stipulation  made  at  limestone, 
every  individual  belonging  to  the  party  received  a  donation 
lot,  which  he  was  required  to  improve,  as  the  condition  of 
obtaining  a  titie.  As  the  number  of  these  adventurets  in- 
creased in  consequence  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
military,  the  Judge  was  induced  to  lay  out  anoth^  village, 
six  at  seven  miles  higher  up  tiie  river,  whidi  he  called 
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South  Bend,  where  he  diipoeed  of  iome  donation  lots;  but 
that  project  fiedled,  and  in  a  few  yean  the  village  was 
deserted  and  converted  into  a  Urm. 

Dming  these  transactionfl,  the  Judge  was  visited  by  a 
number  of  Indians  from  a  camp  in  the  neighboihood  of 
Stites'  settlement.  One  of  them,  a  Shawnee  chief,  had 
many  complaints  to  make  of  frauds  practised  on  them  by 
white  traders,  who  fortunately  had  no  connection  with  die 
pioneers.  After  several  conversations,  and  some  small 
presents,  he  profe9sed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
he  had  received,  and  gave  assurances  that  the  Indians 
would  trade  with  the  white  men  as  friends. 

In  one  of  their  interviews,  the  Judge  told  him  he  had 
been  commissioned  and  sent  out  to  their  conntiy,  by  the 
thirteen  fires,  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  kindness ;  and 
that  he  was  instructed  to  treat  them  as  friends  and  brothers. 
In  proof  of  this,  he  showed  them  the  flag  of  the  Union^ 
with  its  stars  and  stripes,  and  also  his  conmiission,  having 
the  great  seal  of  the  United  States  attached  to  it;  exhibit- 
ing the  American  eagle,  with  the  dive  branch  in  one  claw, 
emblematical  of  peace,  and  the  instrument  of  war  and 
death  in  the  other.  He  explained  die  meaning  of  those 
symbols  to  their  satisfaction,  though  at  first  the  chief  seemed 
to  think  they  were  not  veiy  striking  emblems  either  of 
peace  or  friendship ;  but  before  he  departed  from  the  Bend, 
he  gave  assurances  of  the  most  friendly  character.  Yet, 
when  they  left  Iheir  camp  to  return  to  their  towns,  they 
carried  off*  a  number  of  horses  belonging  to  the  Columbia 
settlement,  to  compensate  for  the  ii^uries  done  them  by 
wandering  traders,  who  had  no  part  or  lot  with  the  pioneers. 
These  depredations  having  been  repeated,  a  party  was  sent 
out  in  pursuit,  who  followed  the  trail  of  the  Indians  a  con- 
siderable distance,  when  they  discovered  fresh  signs,  and 
sent  Captain  Flinn,  one  of  their  party,  in  advance,  to 
reconnoitre.  He  had  not  proceeded  iar  before  he  was  sur- 
prised, taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  the  Indian  camp. 
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Not  liking  die  movements  he  saw  going  on,  which'  seemed 
to  indicate  personal  violence,  in  regard  to  himself,  and 
having  great  confidence  in  his  activity  and  strength,  at  a 
favorable  moment,  he  sprang  from  the  camp,  made  his 
escape,  and  joined  his  party.  The  Indians,  fearing  an  am- 
buscade, did  not  pursue.  The  party  possessed  themselves 
of  some  horses  belonging  to  the  Indians,  and  returned  to 
Columbia.  In  a  few  days,  the  Indians  brought  in  Captain 
Flinn's  rifle,  and  begged  Major  Stites  to  restore  their 
horses — alledging  that  they  were  innocent  of  the  depreda- 
tions laid  to  their  charge.  After  some  further  explanations, 
the  matter  was  amicably  settled,  and  the  horses  were  given 
up. 

The  three  principal  settlements  of  the  Miami  country 
were  commenced  in  the  manner  above  described;  and 
although  they  had  one  general  object,  and  were  threatened 
by  one  common  danger,  yet  there  existed  a  strong  spirit 
of  rivalry  between  them — each  feeling  a  pride  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  little  colony  to  which  he  belonged.  That 
spirit  produced  a  strong  influence  on  the  feelings  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  difierent  villages,  and  produced  an  esprit  du 
corpsy  scarcely  to  be  expected  under  circumstances  so  criti- 
cal and  dangerous  as  those  which  threatened  them.  For 
some  time  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  which  of  the  rivals, 
Columbia,  Cincinnati,  or  North  Bend,  would  eventually 
become  the  chief  seat  of  business. 

In  the  beginning,  Columbia,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  took 
the  lead,  both  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  con- 
venience and  appearance  of  its  dwellings.  It  was  a  flour- 
ishing village,  and  many  believed  it  would  become  the 
great  business  town  of  the  Miami  country.  That  delusion, 
however,  lasted  but  a  short  time.  The  garrison  having 
been  established  at  Cincinnati,  made  it  the  head-quartern, 
and  the  depot  of  the  army.  In  addition  to  this,  as  soon  as 
the  County  Courts  of  the  Territory  were  organized,  it  was 
made  the  seat  of  justice  of  Hamilton  county.    These  ad- 
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vantages  convinced  every  body  that  it  was  destined  to 
become  the  emporium  of  the  Miami  country. 

At  first,  North  Bend  had  a  decided  advantage  over  it; 
as  the  troops  detailed  by  Geiieral  Harmar  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Miami  pioneers  were  landed  there,  through  the 
influence  of  Judge  Symmes.  That  consideration  induced 
many  of  the  first  adventurers  to  plant  themselves  at  the 
Bend,  believing  it  to  be  the  place  of  the  greatest  safety. 
But,  as  has  been  stated,  that  detachment  soon  took  its  de- 
parture for  Louisville.  It  appears  also  that  Ensign  Luce, 
the  conmiandant  of  the  party  which  succeeded  it,  did  not 
feel  bound  to  erect  his  fort  at  any  particular  place,  but  was 
at  liberty  to  select  the  spot  best  calculated  to  afford  the 
most  extensive  protection  to  the  Miami  settlers.  Viewing 
his  duty  in  that  light,  he  put  up  a  small  temporary  work, 
sufiSlcient  for  the  security  of  his  troops,  regardless  of  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  the  Judge,  to  proceed  at  once  to  erect  a 
substantial,  spacious,  block-house,  suflicient  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village. 

The  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  the  Judge  had  but 
little  influence  on  the  mind  of  this  obstinate  officer;  for,  in 
despite  of  them  all,  he  left  the  Bend,  and  proceeded  to  Cin- 
cinnati with  his  command,  where  he  immediately  com- 
menced the  construction  of  a  military  work.  That  impor- 
tant move  was  followed  by  very  decided  results — it  ter- 
minated the  i9trife  for  supremacy,  by  removing  the  only 
motive  which  had  induced  former  emigrants  to  pass  the 
settlements  above,  and  proceed  to  the  Bend.  As  soon  as 
the  troops  removed  from  that  place  to  Cincinnati,  the  set- 
tlers of  the  Bend,  who  were  then  the  most  numerous,  feel- 
ing'the  loss  of  the  protection  on  which  they  had  relied, 
became  uneasy,  and  began  to  follow;  and  ere  long  the 
place  was  almost  entirely  deserted,  and  the  hope  of  making 
it,  even  a  respectable  town,  was  abandoned. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  Mi^or  Doughty 
arrived  at  Cincinnati,  with  troops  from  Fort  Harmar,  and 
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eommenoed  the  oonstnictioii  of  Fort  Waabiiigton,  wUdi 
was  the  meet  extenmye  and  impwtant  militaiy  work  in  the 
Toiitory  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

AboQt  that  time  th^re  was  a  rumor  prevailing  in  the  set- 
tlement, said  to  have  been  endorsed  by  the  Judge  himself, 
which  goes  Uir  to  unravel  the  mystery,  in  which  the  remo- 
val of  the  troops  from  the  Bend  was  invcdved.  It  was  said 
and  believed,  that  while  the  officer  in  command  at  that 
place  was  looking  out  veiy  leisurely  for  a  suitable  site,  on 
whidi  to  bmld  the  block-house,  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  a  beautiM  Uack-eyed  female,  who  called  fmth  his 
most  assiduous  and  tender  attentions.  She  was  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  settlers  at  the  Bend.  Her  husband  saw  the 
danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  if  he  remained 
where  he  was«  He  therefcve  resolved  at  once  to  remove 
to  C^cinnati,  and  very  promptly  executed  his  resolution. 

As  soon  as  the  gallant  commandant  discovered  that  the 
olject  of  his  admiration  had  changed  her  residence,  he  be- 
gan to  think  that  the  Bend  was  not  an  advantageous  situa- 
tion tor  a  military  work,  and  communicated  that  opinion  to 
Judge  Symmes,  who  strenuously  opposed  it.  His  reasoning, 
however,  was  not  as  persuasive  as  the  sparkling  eyes  of  the 
fiur  dnlcinea  then  at  Cincinnati.  The  result  was  a  det»- 
mination  to  visit  Cinciimati,  and  examine  its  advantages  for 
a  militaiy  post,  which  he  communicated  to  the  Judge,  with 
an  assurance  that  if,  on  examination,  it  did  not  prove  to  be 
the  most  eligible  place,  he  would  return  and  erect  the  fort 
at  the  Bend. 

The  visit  was  quickly  made,  and  resulted  in  a  conviction 
that  the  Bend  could  not  be  compared  with  Cincinnati  as  a 
military  position.  The  troops  were  accordingly  removed  to 
that  place,  and  the  building  of  a  block-housa  commenced. 
Whether  tins  structure  was  on  the  ground  on  whidi  Fort 
Washington  was  erected  by  Major  Doughty,  cannot  now  be 
decided. 

That  movement,  produced  by  a  cause  whimsical,  and  ap- 
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parently  triyial  in  itaelf,  was  attended  with  remlti  of  incal- 
culable importance.  It  settled  the  question  whether  North 
Bend,  or  Cincinnatiy  was  to  be  the  great  commerctal  town 
of  the  Miaipi  Coontiy.  Thus  we  see  what  unexpected  re- 
sults are  sometimes  produced  by  dicumstances  apparently 
trivial.  The  incomparable  beauty  of  a  Spartan  dame,  pro* 
duced  a  ten  year's  war,  which  terminated  in  the  destruction 
of  Troy;  and  the  irresistible  charms  of  another  female, 
transferred  the  commercial  emporium  of  Ohio  from  the 
place  where  it  had  been  commenced,  to  the  place  where  it 
now  is.  If  this  captivating  American  Helen  had  continued 
at  the  Bend,  the  garrison  would  have  been  erected  there-^ 
population,  capital,  and  business,  would  have  centered  there, 
and  there  would  have  been  the  Queen  City  of  the  West. 

It  has  been  made  a  question,  at  what  period  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Northwestern  Territory  may  be  fairly  consid- 
ered as  having  commenced.  Although  individuals,  and 
small  exploring  parties,  connected  with  the  Ohio  Company, 
visited  their  purchase  occasionally  in  1786,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  1787,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  settlement  of 
it  commenced  in  good  earnest  tiU^  the  7th  of  April,  1788; 
when  they  planted  a  numerous,  well  provided  colony,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  rivers,  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  Fort  Harmar,  then  occupied  by  a  gar- 
rison of  American  troops. 

That  movement  has  been  properly  considered  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  permanent  occupancy  and  settlement  of 
that  part  of  the  Territory.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1788,  a  few  emigrants  came  to  the  Miami  Purchase,  some 
of  whom  remained  and  joined  the  pioneer  parties  bef<Hre 
mentioned,  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1788-9;  but  the  per- 
manent occupancy  of  that  part  of  the  country  must  be 
dated  from  the  succeeding  year,  when  the  three  chief  settle- 
ments, at  Columbia,  Cinciimati,  and  the  Bend,  were  begun 
with  such  numbers,  and  in  such  a  spirit,  as  evinced  a  firm 
determination  to.  persevere  and  hold  the  country  at  all 
hazards. 
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When  these  setdements  were  commenced  by  emigranli 
who  reaorted  to  them»  early  in  1788,  provision  had  not  been 
made  for  the  regular  administration, of  justice.  Judicial 
Courts  had  not  been  organized,  and  the  inhabitants  found 
themselves  in  an  unpleasant  situation,  as  they  were  ex- 
posed to'the  depredations  of  dishonest,  unprincipled  men, 
without  the  means  of  legal  redress.  To  remedy  that  evil 
the  people  assembled  to  consult,  and  devise  a  plan  for  thdr 
common  safety ;  they  chose  a  Chairman  and  a  Secretaiy, 
and  proceeded  to  business.  The  meeting  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  a  code  of  By-Laws  f(Nr  the  government  of  the 
settlement,  in  which  they  prescribed  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  for  various  offences — organized  a  Gourtr--e8tab- 
lished  the  trial  by  jury — appointed  Mr.  McMillan  Judge, 
and  John  Ludlow,  Sh^iiff. 

To  these  regulations  they  all  agreed,  and  each  gave  a 
Bolei&n  pledge  to  aid  in  canying  them  into  effect.  It  was 
not  long  before  a  complaint  was  made  against  Paddy 
Grimes,  for  robbing  a  truck-patch,  on  which  the  Sheriff  was 
commanded  to  anest  him,  and  summon  a  jury  for  his  trial. 
The  order  was  obeyed,  and  on  hearing  the  evidence^  the 
jury  found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  receive 
twenty-nine  lashes,  vdiich  were  inflicted  in  due  form  on  the 
same  afternoon.  Other  complaints  of  a  similar  character 
were  made,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the 
oflicer  in  command  of  the  garrison,  no  further  decisive  pro- 
ceedings were  had;  and  this  useful  tribunal,  organized  for 
self-iHrotection,  on  the  genuine  principles  of  Judge  Lynch, 
was  abandoned — but  not  without  a  serious  conflict  be- 
tween the  citizens  and  the  military,  in  which  Mr.  McMillan 
received  very  serious  and  permanent  iiyuries. 

Fortunately,  this  state  of  things  was  soon  terminated  by 
the  establishment  of  "A  General  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of 
the  Peace  and  County  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,"  by  virtue 
of  a  law  for  that  purpose,  published  at  Marietta  on  the  28d 
of  August,  1788,  which  superseded  the  Lynch  code,  before 
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it  had  been  in  operation  an  entire  year.  Mr.  McMillan 
was  appointed  the  Plresiding  Jndge  of  those  Goorts  in  tfie 
county  of  Hamilton. 

The  profcBBions  of  fiiendship  made  by  the  Indians  in  tfie 
winter  of  1788^9,  whether  sincere  or  not,  were  of  short 
duration.  The  prevailing  opinion  at  the  time  was,  tiiat 
they  were  sincere ;  and  that  the  assurances  given  by  Judge 
Symmes,  had  removed  from  their  minds,  the  iqiprehension 
of  danger,  produced  by  the  unexpected  occupancy  of  so 
many  parts  of  their  country  simultaneously.  It  required, 
however,  but  a  short  time  to  solve  that  matter.  Within  a 
few  days  after  those  assurances  were  given,  depredations 
were  perpetrated  on  the  property  of  the  emigrants,  and 
soon  after,  on  their  lives;  so  that  before  the  year  closed 
the  existence  of  war,  undisgubed,  was  apparent  to  all. 
That  condition  of  things  was  attributed,  in  part,  to  the 
frauds  practised  on  the  Indians  by  unprincipled,  wandering 
traders,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  pioneer  settlers;  and, 
in  part,  to  the  efforts  of  persons  iu  the  employ  of  the 
British  Fur  Company,  to  poison  their  minds  and  instigate 
them  to  hostility,  by  telling  them  that  the  Americans  were 
maturing  a  plan  to  seize  their  country,  and  drive  them 
beyond  the  Lakes.  An  attempt  to  solve  those  questions, 
or  account  for  the  conduct  of  the  Indians,  would  probably 
be  considered,  at  this  day,  as  a  useless  waste  of  time. 
The  first  year  after  those  assurances  were  made,  had  not 
expired,  when  Filson  was  killed — the  settlement  of  Mi^w 
Stites  plundered — Captain  Flinn  taken  prisoner — a  sur- 
veying party  under  Mr.  Mills,  attacked,  with  the  loss  of 
two  men  killed — and  the  settlement  at  the  Bend  assailed, 
on  which  occasion  one  man  was  killed  and  several  others 
wounded. 

To  these  occurrences,  which  took  place  in  less  than  a 
year,  after  the  assurances  of  fiiendship  referred  to,  were 
made  to  the  Judge,  may  be  added,  many  other  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  murder  which  followed  in  quick  succession — as 
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for  example,  the  aBsassination  of  Hunt,  Gutter,  Freeman, 
Truman,  and  Hardin — and  the  list  might  be  enlarged  still 
fiirther,  were  it  necessary.  These  losses  were  in  part 
attributed  to  the  want  of  such  military  protection  as  Judge 
Symmes  alledged  was  in  the  power  of  General  Harmar  to 
afford. 

Although  that  officer  had  but  a  single  regiment  at  his 
disposal,  yet,  as  the  points  to  be  protected  were  few,  it 
was  believed  he  might  have  accomplished  the  object  to  a 
greater  extent  than  he  did.  The  Muskingum  and  the 
Miami  settlements  were  the  only  ones  then  existing  in  the 
Territory.  They  varied  but  little  in  numbers,  and  yet  the 
latter  was  left  for  protection  with  less  than  an  average 
of  half  a  company,  during  the  first,  and  a  part  of  the 
second,  year.  At  this  unequal  disposition  of  the  troops, 
the  Judge  complained.  He  charged  General  Harmar  with 
partiality,  and  his  feelings  were  so  i^uch  excited  by  this 
palpable  neglect,  that  he  instructed  his  agent  in  New 
Jersey,  to  present  the  case  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
request  his  interposition.  It  does  not  appear  that  such  a 
complaint  was  made,  or,  if  made,  that  any  serious  notice 
was  taken  of  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  condition  of  the  Miami  coun- 
try in  1788  and  1789,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  a  military  force  as  might  have  been  stationed  there, 
without  inconvenience,  and  without  injustice  to  any  other 
portion  of  the  Territory,  would  have  prevented  much  suf- 
fering— saved  many  losses — and  induced  a  number  of  the 
early  emigrants  to  establish  themselves  in  that  delightful 
region,  who  turned  from  it  in  consequence  of  its  exposed 
and  unprotected  condition,  and  made  their  locations  else- 
where. This  difficulty  is  most  probably  ascribable  to  the 
fact,  that  an  unreasonable  proportion  of  the  regiment  was 
stationed  at  the  Falls,  during  this  period  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  To  one  who  knew  die  defenceless  situation  of  those 
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Betdements,  it  u  matter  of  mnpriie,  tliat  they  did  not  sofer 
more  severely  liiaii  they  did. 

It  ia  a  perversum  of  langaage,  to  apply  the  phrase  wdH- 
tary  protection^  to  any  thing  enjoyed  by  the  Miami  people, 
at  the  time  when  protection  was  most  wanted.  If  it  be 
asked  what  protection  they  really  did  receive,  during  the 
period  of  their  greatest  exposure,  the  answer  may  be  given 
in  few  words.  Eighteen  soldiers  were  stationed  aboot 
liiirty  days  at  Columbia,  in  the  fall  of  1788;  one  company 
halted  at  North  Bend  thuty-four  days,  in  the  winter  of 
1788-9;  after  whicli  a  detachment  of  eighteen,  rank-and- 
file,  landed  at  the  same  place,  where  they  remained  a  few 
days,  and  then  proceeded  to  Cincinnati.  This  constitates 
the  military  protection  afibrded  to  three  infant  settlements, 
extending  nearly  thirty  miles  in  an  enemy's  country. 
^^Risum  teneatis  omact." 

After  looking  on  this  picture,  nobody  can  feel  surprised 
that' Judge  Symmes,  whose  life  and  fortune  were  at  stake, 
should  lose  his  temper  and  complain.  In  spite,  however, 
of  those  early  disadvantages,  the  Miami  valley  took  the 
lead  of  every  other  portion  of  the  great  West,  in  population 
and  enterprise. 

At  the  time  here  spoken  of,  the  woods  were  literally 
swarming  with  Indians,  scattered  in  every  direction ;  and, 
in  addition  to  other  difficulties,  those  who  ventured  into  the 
wilderness,  firom  duty  or  choice,  were  in  constant  danger 
of  meeting  scmie  of  those  parties,  and  suffering  the  conse- 
quences. It  was  a  matter  of  surprise,  to  all  who  were 
conversant  with  the  condition  of  the  army,  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Indian  war,  that  so  many,  and  such  fearftil 
risks  were  run,  attended  with  so  small  a  number  of  disas- 
ters. Next  to  the  protecting  care  of  IVovidence,  this  is 
ascribable  to  an  insensibility  to  danger,  produced  by  a 
constant  exposure,  which  renders  the  mind  callous,  and  at 
the  same  time  collected;  and  prepares  it  to  act  promptiy. 
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ia  any  emergency.  It  is  known  from  experience,  that  ha- 
bitual exposure  to  danger  robs  it  of  its  terrors,  and  inspires 
the  white,  man  with  the  same  presence  of  mind,  the  same 
vigilance,  and  the  same  acuteness  of  perception  of  the 
presence  of  danger,  or  the  near  approach  of  an  enemy, 
which  the  aborigines  possess  in  so  remarkable  a  degree. 

Those  persons  who  had  early  intercourse  with  the  officers 
who  served  in  the  western  campaigns,  were  surprised  at 
the  levity  with  which  they  spoke,  of  their  exposures  and 
hair-breadth  escapes ;  and  the  calm  indifference  manifested 
at  the  recital  of  scenes  of  disaster,  which  must  have  been 
highly  distressing.  This  did  not  proceed  from  any  want  of 
natural  tenderness  or  sympathy,  but  from  temporary  ob- 
tuseness  of  feeling,  acquired  during  their  campaigns  in  the 
Indian  country. 

It  seems  to  be  a  kind  provision  of  Providence,  that  men 
constitutionally  timid  and  sensitive  to  danger,  cease  to  be 
agitated  by  fear,  after  they  have  become  familiar  with 
scenes  of  distress  and  objects  of  misery.  Under  such  cir^ 
eumstances  they  soon  learn  that  steady  nerves  are  neces- 
sary to  ensure  personal  safety,  and  that  the  indulgence  of 
fear  agitates  the  mind,  and  renders  it  unfit  to  draw  safe 
conclusions,  when  pressing  danger  calls  for  instant  action. 
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ConntiM  in  the  Territoryw— Their  SeaU  of  Jadioe  and  Conrts^— The  Gemeial 
Qourt.^ — Its  poweiBd — Its  nsarpations  u  LegisUton. — Fatigue  and  ezpoenra 
of  the  Bar.— Extent  of  their  circuit— A  game  of  Indian  footpboll^-^oamey 
from  Cincinnati  to  Ylncennea,  in  Deoemher,  1799^-Oen.  Ooorgo  Rqgen 
Clark. — His  achierements  and  Tictorieo. — ^His  conqaerti  the  chief  groand  of 
the  American  claim  to  the  North-western  Territory. — ^EmbarraMments  of 
his  situation. — ^His  expedients  to  snpport  his  troops. — Ingratitude  of  the 
Ooremment. 

When  the  writer  of  these  notes  came  to  Cincinnati,  only 
four  counties  had  been  established  and  organized  in  the 
Territory — each  of  which  was  sufficiently  extensive  to  form 
an  independent  state.  They  bore  the  names  of  Washing- 
ton, Hamilton,  St.  Clair,  and  Knox ;  in  honor  of  the  distin* 
guished  revolutionary  patriots  after  whom  they  were  called, 
and  who,  in  public  estimation,  stood  on  the  scale  of  merit, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  named.  The  seat  of 
justice  of  the  county  first  mentioned,  was  established  at 
Marietta — ^the  second  at  Cincinnati — ^the  third  at  Kaskas- 
kias — and  the  fourth  at  Vincennes,  then  generally  called 
Au  Post. 

As  the  population  of  the  territory  increased,  new  settie- 
ments  were  formed,  and  the  Governor  proceeded,  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  required,  to 
lay  out  and  organize  other  counties,  under  the  power  dele- 
gated by  the  ordinance;  in  each  of  which,  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
vested  with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  were  established. 
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The  General  Court  consiBted  of  three  judges,  appointed 
by  die  President,  vntii  the  adviee  and  consent  of  the  Senate ; 
each  of  whom  received  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  dollars, 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal  in  the  Territory,  and  was  vested  with 
original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  and  of  capital  cases :  and  on  questions  of  divorce  and 
alimony,  its  jurisdiction  was  exclusive.  It  was,  however,  a 
Common  Law  Court  merely,  without  Chancery  powers,  and 
it  was  the  court  of  dernier  resort. 

It  had  power  to  revise  and  reverse  the  decisions  of  all 
other  tribunals  in  the  Territory;  yet  its  own  proceedings 
could  not  be  reversed  or  set  aside,  even  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  It  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  in 
March;  at  Marietta,  in  October;  at  Detroit,  and  in  the 
western  counties,  at  such  time  in  each  year  as  the  judges 
saw  proper  to  designate. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Territory,  they  were  constituted  a  legisla- 
tive body,  and  vested  with  power  to  adopt  any  law  in  fo^ce 
in  either  of  the  original  states ;  and  it  was  made  their  duty 
to  report  all  laws  so  adopted,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  for  their  approbation.  If  they  were  approved  by 
that  body,  they  became  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  untQ 
repealed  by  themselves,  or  by  the  General  Assembly,  there- 
after to  be  established. 

From  some  cause  or  other,  those  intelligent  men,  at  first, 
overlooked  the  restriction  imposed  on  their  power,  by  the 
ordinance;  and  proceeded  to  enact  laws  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion— ^which,  of  course,  could  not  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress. And  moreover,  after  they  recognized  the  restriction, 
and  professed  to  conform  to  it,  any  person  who  will  be  at 
the  trouble  of  collating  the  laws  professedly  adopted,  with 
the  originals  in  the  statute  books  from  which  they  were 
taken,  vrill  find  that  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  altered 
and  modified,  in  substance  as  well  as  in  form;  and  many  of 
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them  so  mutilated  and  ehanged  aa  to  retain  but  litde  more 
than  the  title  and  the  enacting  claose.  Accotding  to  thdr 
confltniction  of  the  compact,  tlie  limitation  imposed  on  their 
discretion  was  entirely  useless. 

The  propriety  of  their  coarse  was  frequently  questioned 
by  the  bar,  and  a  disposition  existed  to  test  its  validity. 
No  attempt,  however,  was  made  for  that  purpose,  in  conse- 
quence, probably,  of  the  fiskct,  that  Congress  had  merely 
withheld  their  assent,  without  expressing  an  actual  dissent; 
and  that  as  the  validity  of  the  laws  would  be  decided  by 
the  same  men  who  passed  them,  the  hope  of  a  successful 
result  was  too  weak  to  justi^  the  undertaking.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  all  the  laws  professedly  adopted  and 
promulgated  by  that  quasi  Legislature,  were  treated  as 
constitutional  by  the  bar  and  by  the  Courts,  and  were  con- 
tinued in  force  till  they  were  confirmed,  repealed,  or 
amended,  and  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory. 

The  Governor,  who  acted  with  the  Judges,  as  one  of  the 
LegiQlative  Council,  in  the  adoption  of  those  laws,  remon- 
strated against  the  course  pursued  at  the  time ;  and  after- 
wards, in  his  first  address  to  the  Tenitorial  Legislature,  in 
1709,  called  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  recommended 
such  legislation  as  might  be  thought  necessaiy  to  legalize 
the  proceeding,  or  remove  any  doubt  that  might  exist  in 
reference  to  it.  In  confonnity  with  that  recommendation, 
the  sulgect  was  taken  up,  and  the  remedy  applied. 

A  reference  to  the  map  of  the  Territoiy,  showing  the 
relative  position  of  the  seats  of  justice  of  the  different 
counties,  as  they  were  at  that  time,  separated  from  each 
other  by  extensive  tracts  of  uninhabited  wilderness ;  stretch- 
ing from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles,  without 
roads,  bridges,  or  ferries,  would  lead  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  legal  business  of  each  county  was  done  exclusively, 
by  those  professional  men  who  resided  at  its  seat  of  justice. 
That,  however,  was  not  the  case.  From  the  year  1796,  till 
the  formation  of  the  State  Government  in  laos,  the  bar  of 
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Hamilton  county  occaaionally  attended  the  General  Court 
at  Marietta,  and  at  Detroit,  and  during  the  Mrhole  of  that 
time,  Mr.  St.  Glair,  Mr.  Symmes,  and  Mr.  Burnet,  never 
misled  a  term  in  either  of  those  countieB. 

The  journeys  of  the  Court  and  Bar,  to  those  remote 
places,  through  a  country  in  its  primitive  state,  were  una- 
voidably attended  with  fatigue  and  exposure.  They  gen- 
erally traveled  with  five  or  six  in  company,  and  with  a 
pack-horse  to  transport  such  necessaries  as  t)ieir  own 
horses  could  not  conveniently  carry,  becatise  no  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  obtaining  supplies  on  the  route:  al- 
though they  frequently  passed  through  Indian  camps  and 
villages,  it  was  not  safe  to  rely  on  them  for  assistance. 
Occasionally,  small  quantities  of  com  could  be  purchased 
for  horse  feed,  but  even  that  relief  was  precarious,  and  not 
to  be  relied  on. 

In  consequence  of  the  unimproved  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, the  routes  followed  by  travelers  were  necessarily  cir- 
cuitous, and  their  progress  slow.  In  passing  from  one 
county  seat  to  another,  they  were  generally  firom  six  to 
eight,  and  sometimes  ten,  days  in  the  wilderness;  and,  at 
all  seascps  of  the  year,  were  compelled  to  swim  every 
water  course  in  their  way,  which  was  too  deep  to  be 
forded;  the  country  being  wholly  destitute  of  bridges  and 
ferries :  travelers  had  therefore  to  rely  on  their  horses,  as 
the  only  substitute  for  those  conveniencies.  That  fact 
made  it  common,  when  purchasing  a  horse,  to  ask  if  he 
were  a  good  swimmer,  which  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  valuable  qualities  of  a  saddlehorse«  Strange  as  this 
may  now  appear,  it  was  then  a  very  natural  enquiry;  and 
the  importance  of  it  may  be  seen  from  the  following  con- 
cise narrative. 

In  the  fall  of  1801,  Mr.  Burnet,  on  his  return  from  the 
General  Court  at  Marietta,  without  company,  fotmd  it  ne- 
cessary in  consequence  of  recent  heavy  rains,  to  swim  his 
horse  frequently  on  the  route,  once  at  White  Oak,  which 
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was  tmiuiially  high;  the  bottom  on  the  east  nde  being  en- 
tirely flooded.  When  he  first  af^HtMched  it^  he  paneed  and 
hesitated,  bnt  on  disoorering  that  the  water  was  yet  rislag, 
he  determined  to  proceed.  To  keep  his  papers  dfy,  tiiey 
were  removed  from  his  saddle-bags  to  his  cloak,  which  was 
rolled  up  and  tied  behind  him.  The  <^posite  bank  was  a 
blnff,  through  which  a  pathway  had  been  dog  to  the  water's 
edge  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  travelen. 

After  wading  throogh  the  bottom  to  the  margin  of  the 
creek  he  stopped  and  caleolated  the  velocity  of  the  current 
as  well  as  he  could,  by  die  movement  of  the  drift  wood,  for 
die  porpose  of  deciding  how  far  he  should  enter  above  the 
padi,  to  strike  the  opposite  landing;  this  done,  he  put  in, 
widi  his  horse's  head  beating  up  stream,  but  the  animal 
dKNse  to  steer  for  himself,  and  seeing  the  landing  place  on 
the  opposite  side,  made  direcdy  for  it.  Being  a  fine  swim- 
mer, he  struck  it  at  die  lower  point,  so  as  to  enable  his  rider 
to  seize  a  bush  in  the  edge  of  the  water  by  which  he  aided 
the  animal  in  extricating  both  himself  and  rider  trcm  the 
most  imminent  danger.  About  two  miles  fhrther  on,  he 
swam  another  small  nm,  which  was  swollen  to  an  unusual 
height.  A  few  miles  still  further,  brought  him  to  the  east 
fork  of  the  Miami,  opposite  Williamsburg,  which  he  also 
swam,  rather  than  wait  for  a  canoe  to  be  sent  over.  On  the 
next  day  he  had  to  swim  the  same  stream  near  where  the 
town  of  Batavia  now  stands,  and  afterwards,  die  litde  Mi- 
ami, at  Turpin's  Bottom.  This  adventure  furnishes  the 
reason  why  dexterity  in  swimming  was  so  highly  prised  in 
a  saddle  horse  in  those  primitive  times. 

Exposures  of  a  similar  nature  were  frequent.  In  the  pre- 
ceding fall,  Judge  Symmes,  in  company  with  five  or  six  of 
the  Cincinnati  Bar,  set  out  fix>m  that  place  for  Marietta,  to 
attend  the  General  Court.  They  traveled  the  route  by  Chil- 
licothe  and  the  Scioto  saltworks,  ax>ssing  the  Hocking  river 
near  the  place  where  the  town  of  Athens  now  stands.  At 
diat  place  they  found  a  cabin,  and  were  informed  by  the 
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family  occupying  it,  that  six  cr  eight  miles  below,  there  waa 
a  path  leading  from  the  river  direct  to  Marietta,  which  was 
a  nearer  and  better  way  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
travel,  by  the  month  of  that  river.  When  they  came  to  the 
path  which  had  been  recommended,  it  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  clouds  threatened  rain ;  they  determined,  how- 
ever, to  take  it,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey.  As  long 
as  daylight  lasted  they  succeeded  veiy  well,  but  night  soon 
came  on,  and  it  became  so  extremely  dark  that  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  keep  the  path,  which  was  covered  with 
fallen  leaves.  This  induced  some  of  the  party  to  call  a 
halt,  and  propose  to  stop  and  encamp  for  the  night;  but  the 
minority  determined  to  proceed,  and  that  one  at  a  time 
should  dismount,  and  lead  the  way  on  foot,  relying  on  the 
sense  of  feeling  to  keep  the  path.  This  plan  was  adopted, 
and  the  party  w^it  on  slowly. 

Some  time  after  midnight,  Mr.  B.  was  on  foot,  leading  hiB 
horse,  in  front,  and  feeling  for  the  path,  ndien  he  stepped 
down  a  precipice  about  three  feet;  his  horse  being  fright- 
ened, suddenly  drew  back,  and  prevented  him  from  falling. 
On  regaining  his  former  position,  it  was  ascertained  that  a 
little  in  the  rear  of  that  precipice,  the  path  tamed  to  the  left 
at  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  went  down  a  sidelong  hill  some 
fifty  feet  or  more,  to  a  creek,  which  proved  to  be  Wolf 
creek.  On  the  opposite  bank,  it  was  ascertained  by  the 
barking  of  dogs,  that  there  was  an  inhabited  calun,  into 
which,  after  many  entreaties  and  multipli^  assurances  that 
they  were  honest,  peaceable  travelers,  they  were  admitted, 
and  sheltered  for  the  residue  of  the  night.  The  next 
morning,  a  ride  of  twelve  miles  took  the  party  to  Marietta. 

After  the  close  of  the  Term,  Mr.  B.  with  two  or  three  of 
the  party,  returned  home  by  the  same  route.  When  they 
arrived  at  Wolf  creek,  and  he  saw,  that  within  three  feet  of 
the  small  precipice,  from  which  he  had  stepped  in  the  dark, 
there  was  another,  almost  perpendicular,  down  to  the  bed  of 
the  creek,  and  saw  the  tops  of  the  trees  immediately  below, 
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into  which  a  step  or  two  more  would  have  carried  him,  hiB 
feelings  may  be  imagined,  but  cannot  be  described. 

Such  excursions  were  frequent  during  the  fiM  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  Territory  began; 
and  although  they  were  attended  with  privation  and  ex- 
posure, and  often  with  great  personal  danger,  yet  they  were 
not  destitute  of  interest,  or  amusement.  The  exploration 
of  the  rich,  luxuriant  forest  and  prairie,  through  which  they 
passed,  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  pleasurable  sen- 
sations. The  opportunity  of  learning  the  habits,  and  mode 
of  living,  of  the  Aborigines,  and  of  studying  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  character,  was  a  matter  of  interest  to  eveiy 
traveler;  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  some  occur- 
rence of  an  amusing  or  instructive  nature. 

On  one  of  the  journeys  of  the  Court  and  Bar,  to  Detroit, 
they  arrived  at  the  Ottawa  town,  on  the  Auglaize,  about  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  remain 
there  till  the  next  morning.  Blue  Jacket,  the  Shawnee  chief, 
who  commanded  in  the  battie  of  the  20th  of  August,  1794, 
resided  at  that  village,  but  was  then  absent.  The  party, 
however,  were  received  very  kindly  by  the  venerable  old 
Delaware  chief  Bu-kon-ge-he-las,  whose  name  has  been 
given  to  a  fine  mill-stream  in  Logan  county.  He  was  one 
of  the  chiefs  who  negotiated  the  treaty  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Miami,  with  General  George  R.  Clark,  in  1786,  in  which 
his  name  is  written  Bo-hon-ghe-laas. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  he  got  up  a  game  of  foot- 
ball, for  the  amusement  of  his  guests,  in  the  true  aboriginal 
style.  He  selected  two  young  men  to  get  a  purse  of  trin- 
kets made  up,  to  be  the  reward  of  the  successful  party. 
That  matt^  was  soon  accomplished,  and  the  whole  village, 
male  and  female,  in  their  best  attire,  were  on  the  lawn; 
which  was  a  beautiful  plain  of  four  or  five  acres,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  village,  thickly  set  in  blue  grass.  At  each  of  the 
opposite  extremes  of  tills  lawn,  two  stakes  were  set  up, 
about  six  feet  apart. 
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The  men  played  against  the  women;  aind  to  comitervail 
the  superiority  of  their  strength,  it  was  a  role  of  the  game, 
that  they  were  not  to  touch  the  ball  with  their  hands  on  the 
penalty  of  forfeiting  the  purse;  while  the  females  had  the 
privilege  of  using  their  hands  as  well  as  their  feet;  they 
were  allowed  to  pick  up  the  ball  and  run  and  throw  it  as  far 
as  their  strength  and  activity  would  permit.  When  a  squaw 
succeeded  in  getting  the  ball,  the  men  were  allowed  to  seize 
— ^whirl  her  round,  and  if  necessary,  throw  her  on  the  grass 
for  the  purpose  of  disengaging  the  ball — ^taking  care  not  to 
touch  it  except  with  their  feet. 

The  contending  parties  arranged  themselves  in  the  center 
of  the  lawn — ^the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the 
other-— each  party  facing  the  goal  of  their  opponents.  The 
nde  which  succeeded  in  driving  the  ball  through  the  stakes, 
at  the  goal  of  their  adversaries,  were  proclaimed  victors, 
and  received  the  purse,  to  be  divided  among  them. 

All  things  being  ready,  the  old  chief  came  on  the  lawn, 
and  saying  something  in  the  Indian  language  not  under* 
stood  by  his  guests,  threw  up  the  ball  between  the  lines  of 
the  combatants  and  retired;  when  the  contest  began.  The 
parties  were  pretty  fairly  matched  as  to  numbers,  having 
about  a  hundred  on  a  side,  and  for  a  long  time  the  game 
appeared  to  be  doubtful.  The  young  squaws  were  the 
most  active  of  their  party,  and  most  frequently  caught  the 
ball;  when  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  struggle  between 
them  and  the  young  men,  which  generally  terminated  in 
the  prostration  of  the  squaw  upon  the  grass,  before  the 
ball  could  be  forced  from  her  hand. 

The  contest  continued  about  an  hour,  with  great  anima- 
tion and  various  prospects  of  success;  but  was  finally  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  fair  sex,  by  the  herculean  strength,  of 
a  mammoth  squaw,  who  got  the  ball  and  held  it,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  men  to  shake  it  from  the  grasp  of  her 
uplifted  hand,  till  she  approached  the  goal,  near  enough  to 
throw  it  through  the  stakes. 
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When  the  contending  parties  had  retired  from  the  strife, 
it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  exultation  expressed  in  tlie  faces 
c^  the  victors,  i^ose  joy  was  manifestly  increased  by  die 
circmnstance  that  the  victory  was  won  in  the  presence  of 
white  men,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  highly  distingnishwi 
and  honored  in  their  nation;  a  conclusion  very  natural  for 
them  to  draw,  as  they  knew  the  business  on  which  their 
guests  were  journeying  to  Detroit.  The  party  spent  the 
night  very  pleasantly  in  the  village,  and  in  the  miMning  re- 
sumed their  journey. 

On  their  outward  trip  they  took  the  route  by  Dayton, 
Fiqua,  Loramie's,  St.  Mary's,  and  the  Ottawa  town,  on  the 
Auglaize,  and  from  thence  dovim  that  river,  to  Defiance; 
thence  to  the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  and  thence  by  River 
Raisin  to  Detroit;  but  on  their  return  from  Detroit,  they 
crossed  the  Manmee  river  at  Roche  de  BoDuf,  by  the  advice 
of  Black  Beard,  a  personal  friend  of  Judge  Symmes,  who 
lived  in  that  neighborhood,  and  with  whom  the  party 
break£asted.  As  a  matter  of  precaution,  they  hired  his  son 
to  accompany  them,  in  the  capacity  of  a  guide.  He  led 
them  through  a  successicm  of  wet  prairies,  over  some  of 
which  it  was  impossible  to  ride,  and  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty they  were  able  to  lead,  or  drive  their  h<V8es  throu^ 
the  deep  mud  which  surrounded  them  on  all  sides.  After 
two  days  and  a  half  of  incessant  toil  and  difficulty,  they 
arrived  at  the  same  village  in  which  they  had  been  so 
kindly  treated,  and  so  much  amused,  on  their  outward  trip. 
To  their  great  mortification  and  disappointment,  they  were 
informed  that  Blue  Jacket  had  returned  from  Cincinnati  a 
day  or  two  before,  with  a  large  quantity  of  whiskey,  and 
that  hb  people  were  in  a  high  frolick.  This  information 
was.  soon  confirmed,  by  the  discovery,  that  the  whole  vil- 
lage, male  and  female,  were  drunk.  The  party,  however, 
were  received  with  great  kindness,  but  it  was  in  a  style 
they  were  not  disposed  to  permit. 

An  old  withered  looking  squaw,  very  drunk,  was  ex- 
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tremely  officious.  Knowing  that  Mr.  St.  Clair,  one  of  the 
party,  was  tbe  attorney  general  of  the  Territory,  and  son 
of  the  Governor,  her  attentions  were  principally  conferred 
upon  him — she  kissed  him,  and  exclaimed- '^  You  big  man*— 
Governor's  son,"  then  turning  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  said 
with  marked  contempt,  ^*  You  be  milish,"  and  then  kissed 
Mr.  St.  Glair  again.  It  was  certainly  one  of  those  rare 
occasions,  en  which  men  of  sensibility  and  delicacy,  feel 
the  advantage  of  being  placed  at  a  low  grade,  on  the 
scale  of  dignity. 

It  was  manifestly  impossible  to  remain  in  the  village, 
and  the  only  alternative  was  to  proceed  on  their  journey. 
It  was  then  late  in  the  afternoon ;  they  were  much  fafijgued, 
and  had  a  wet  swampy  path  of  twelve  miles  to  pass  over, 
to  the  St.'  Mary's,  through  a  valley  swarming  with  gnats 
and  mosquitoes.  It  was  a  choice  of  evils ;  but  as  there  was 
no  room  to  hesitate,  they  saddled  their  horses  and  started. 
Night  overtook  them  in  the  middle  of  the  swamp.  Th^re 
being  no  moon,  and  the  forest  very  dense,  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  keep  the  path,  much  less  to  see  and  avoid  the 
quagmires  on  every  side.  They  had  no  alternative,  and 
were  compelled  to  halt  till  morning.  To  lie  down  was 
impossible,  from  the  natm*e  of  the  ground;  and  to  sleep 
was  still  more  difficult,  as.  they  were  surrounded  widi 
gnats  and  mosquitoes.  After  remaining  in  that  uncom- 
fortable condition,  five  or  six  hours,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment their  horses  to  break  away,  day-light  made  its  ap- 
pearance for  their  relief.  About  sunrise  they  arrived  at 
the  old  fort,  Adams,  at  the  crossing  of  the  St.  Mary's, 
then  occupied  by  Charles  Murray  and  his  squaw,  where 
they  got  breakfast,  and  proceeded  on  their  way  to  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Journeys  of  a  similar  character  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence during  the  continuance  of  the  Territorial  government, 
and  for  some  years  after.    But  it  is  not  proposed  to  detain 
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the  reader  with  an  account  of  more  than  one  other  excv^ 
aion  of  that  character. 

In  December,  1799,  Mr.  St.  Clair  and  Mr.  Bomet  set  out 
on  a  trip  firom  Cincinnati  to  Vincennes,  on  profeseional 
btuineBs.  Mr.  MoniBon,  who  was  on  hLs  way  from  New- 
England  to  Kaskaskiafl,  with  a  view  of  establishing  himself 
on  the  Mississippi,  traveled  with  them.  They  purchased  a 
small  Kentucky  boat,  sometimes  called  an  aik,  in  which  they 
embarked  with  their  horses,  provisions,  etc.  In  the  after* 
noon  of  the  fomth  day  they  arrived  at  the  FaUs  of  the  Ohio, 
where  they  left  their  boat,  mounted  their  horses,  and  proceed- 
ed on  their  journey.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
&ey  discovered,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  path  they  were 
.traveling,  a  camp  of  four  or  five  Indians,  which  they  ap- 
proached. After  having  shaken  hands  with  them,  they 
procured  a  brand  of  fire,  and  proceeded  some  distance  ftv- 
ther  on  their  way,  and  then  halted  for  the  night.  Having 
brushied  away  the  snow  from  the  spot  they  had  selected  for 
their  camp,  and  collected  a  good  supply  of  wood  for  the 
night,  they  kindled  a  fire,  took  some  refreshment,  wrapped 
themselves  in  their  blankets,  and  laid  down  to  sleep. 

The  next  night  they  encamped  in  a  rich  valley,  where 
they  found  an  abundance  of  fallen  timber,  which  enabled 
them  to  keep  up  a  large  fire  through  the  night,  before  which 
they  slept  very  comfortably  till  morning.  During  the  night, 
a  couple  of  panthers,  attracted  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  ap- 
proached sufficiently  near  the  camp,  to  serenade  them  with 
their  unwelcome  music — but  kept  at  a  respectftd  distance. 
The  next  day,  they  encountered  a  severe  snow-storm,  dur- 
ing which  they  surprised  eight  or  ten  buffalo,  sheltmng 
themselves  from  the  storm,  behind  the  top  of  a  beech  tree, 
full  of  dead  leaves,  which  had  fallen  by  the  side  of  the 
"trace,"  and  hid  Ihe  travelers  from  their  view.  The  tree 
and  the  noise  of  the  wind  among  its  leaves,  prevented  them 
from  discovering  the  party,  till  they  had  approached  within 
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tworodfl  of  the  place  where  they  fitood.  They  then  took  to 
their  heels,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight.  One  of  the  com- 
pany drew  a  pistol  and  fired,  but  without  any  visible  effect 

That  evening  they  reached  White  river,  where  they  found 
an  old  cabin  deserted  by  its  builder,  in  which  a  large  wild 
cat  had  taken  shelter,  and  seemed  disposed,  at  first,  to  vin- 
dicate his  right  of  possession.  He  was,  however,  soon 
^ected,  and  the  travelers  entered  and  occupied  the  prem- 
ises vnthout' molestation,  during  the  night,  and  without  at- 
tempting to  do  personal  violence  or  iiijuiy  to  the  tenant 
they  bad  dispossessed.  The  next  miMiiing  they  arrived  at 
Post  Vincennes,  where  they  tarried  about  a  week.  In  the 
mean  time,  Mr.  Morrison  proceeded  westward.  As  soon 
as  Messrs.  S.  and  B.  had  closed  their  business,  they  set  out 
for  home,  having  abandoned  the  idea  of  engaging  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  that  county,  firom  a  conviction  that  the 
profits  of  the  business  would  not  be  an  adequate  compen- 
sation for  the  fatigue  and  loss  of  time  to  which  it  would 
sul^ect  them. 

Before  they  left  the  Post,  Colonel  Vigo — a  French  gen- 
tleman, who  had  been  an  Indian  trader  more  than  forty 
years,  (and  had  in  that  time  made  and.  lost  one  or  two  for^ 
tunes;)  but  was  a  generous,  hi^  minded  man,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances— ^furniflhed  ample  stores  for  their  journey,  which 
he  constrained  them  to  accept,  including  a  complete  appa- 
ratus for  striking  and  kindling  fires.  No  occurrence  of  im-^ 
portance  took  place  on  the  first  day.  The  second  brought 
a  snow-storm,  which  continued  through  the  day.  About 
noon  tbey  halted  to  feed  their  horses  and  partake  of  some 
refireshment.  The  snow  was  brushed  from  a  log  by  the 
side  of  the  "trace,"  on  which  they  sat  dovm  and  dined  sump- 
tuously on  a  frozen  chicken,  a  biscuit,  and  some  old  peach 
brandy,  put  up  for  them  by  their  hospitable  friend.  It  was 
their  calculation  when  they  left  Vincennes,  to  encamp  that 
ni^^t  on  Blue  river,  but  being  mistaken  as  to  the  distance, 
they  did  not  reach  the  place  till  several  hours  after  dark. 
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The  weather  having  then  moderated,  it  eommeneed  rain* 
ing,  and  the  rain  continued  to  fall  dnring  the  principal  part 
of  the  night. 

As  tfiiB  crossing  place  was  the  best  find  on  the  river,  it 
had  been  the  common  encamping  ground  of  travelen,  be- 
tween the  Falls  and  Vincennes,  from  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Post,  in  the  year  1785,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  all  the  fuel  that  could  be  conveniently  obtained,  had 
been  used  up.  Nothing  remained  in  the  vicinity,  but  the 
larger  class  of  trees,  which  travelers,  after  a  tedious  day's 
journey,  were  not  disposed  to  encounter,  though  they  might 
have  the  means  of  felling  them.  After  rambling  through 
the  woods  in  the  snow,  wiiich  was  six  or  eight  inches  de^, 
they  succeeded  in  gathering  some  dry  limbs  that  had 
recently  fallen,  which  they  canied  to  the  place  selected  for 
their  camp,  and  then  kindled  a  cheerful  little  fire,  sufficient 
to  boil  a  pot  of  coffee,  and  thaw  a  frozen  roast  chicken ;  but 
by  the  time  their  supper  was  finished,  their  stock  of  fiiel 
was  exhausted,  and  their  fixe  went  out.  Thus  situated, 
their  prospects  for  the  night  were  any  thing  but  cheering — 
the  ground  covered  vidth  snow,  the  rain  falling  plentifUly, 
and  their  fire  extinguished. 

Determined,  however,  to  make  the  best  of  their  situalioii, 
they  so'aped  away  the  snow,  and  with  their  coats  and 
blankets  wrapped  themselves  up  as  comfortably  as  they 
could,  and  laid  down  for  the  night.  Their  saddle-bags 
served  for  piUows,  and  their  saddles  were  so  placed  as  to 
shelter  their  heads.  In  that  manner  they  slept  as  comforta- 
bly as  circumstances  permitted,  till  morning.  When  they 
rose  from  their  beds  they  were  as  wet  as  they  could  have 
been  if  they  had  slept  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Having  no 
fire,  they  made  a  cold  breakfast,  tempered  it  with  a  little 
peach-brandy,  then  saddled  their  horses  and  started  for 
Louisville,  where  they  arrived  about  dark,  on  Christmas 
evening.  Being  very  much  fatigued,  they  partook  of  a 
good  supper  and  retired  to  comfortable  beds. 
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The  next  moroing  tiiey  rode  into  the  country  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  to  see,  and  pay  their  reapects  to,  General 
George  Rogers  Clark,  who  then  lived  with  his  brother. 
They  were  received  with  kindness,  and  invited  to  spend 
the  day. 

At  Ihat  time  the  exploits  of  General  Clark,  trhose  mill* 
tary  talents  were  of  a  hig^  order,  were  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  country.  Early  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
while  a  private  citizen,  holding  no  commission^  civil  ^or 
militaiy,  he  distinguished  himself  by  hb  efforts  to  protect 
the  frontier  settlements  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Indians, 

He  led  the  party  which  made  the  first  lodgement  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio,  where  an  improvement  was  then  c<mi* 
mencedy  fix)m  which  the  splendid  city  of  Louisville  has 
grown  up.  He  was  the  leading  commissioner  in  negoti- 
ating a  treaty  between  tiie  United  States  and  the  chiefs 
and  warriors  of  the  Shawanee  nation,  including  «t  part  of 
the  Delawares,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami,  in  January, 
1786,  by  which  the  United  States  were  acknowledged  to  be 
the  sole  and  absolute  sovereigns  of  aU  the  territory  ceded 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  in  1783. 

His  expedition  to  the  Mississippi  in  1778,  was  then  a 
part  of  the  unwritten  history  of  the  Revolution,  but  it  was 
universally  known,  and  justly  appreciated  in  the  West;  and 
it  gave  him  a  high  rank  among  the  military  men  of  his  day. 
When  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  sent  him  a  Colonel's 
commission,  accompanied  with  a  warrant  to  raise  a  regi- 
ment of  volunteers,  and  for  that  purpose  to  make  contracts 
on  the  credit  of  the  State,  they  did  not  furnish  him  with 
funds  for  the  purpose,  but  left  him  to  procure  them,  in  the 
best  way  he  could ;  either  on  their  credit,  or  on  his  own. 
Yet  such  was  his  perseverance,  and  so  unbounded  was  his 
confidence  in  the  honor  of  his  native  State,  and  such  was 
his  influence  with  the  people  of  the  West,  who  knew  his 
bravery  and  his  military  talents,  that  he  soon  raised  a  regi* 
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ment  of  hardy  Kentaddaiifl,  whom  he  inspired  with  Ub  own 
spirit,  and  having  attached  them  warmly  to  his  person,  led 
them  to  the  Mississippi,  and  captored  the  posts  at  Kaskaa* 
Idas  and  Cahokia.  The  inhabitants  of  those  villages,  on 
receiving  a  promise  of  protection,  declared  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  At  that  time,  Governor  Hamilton  was  at 
Fort  Vincennes,  making  his  arrangements  to  capture  Clark 
and  his  band  of  heroes,  wiiich  he  expected  to  accomplish, 
with  but  little  difficulty.  Clark,  however,  was  aware  of 
the  Governor's  purpose,  and  also  of  the  danger  of  his  own 
situation,  and  determined  to  anticipate  his  enemy.  Having 
left  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
conquests  he  had  already  made,  he  proceeded  with  the 
residue  by  a  forced  march  through  swamps  and  quagmires 
to  the  Wabash,  where  he  arrived,  without  the  loss  of  a 
man,  though  the  country  was  so  flooded,  that  they  were 
sometimes  compelled  to  svirim.  The  advance  of  the  troops 
was  so  arranged,  as  to  bring  them  to  the  village,  before  the 
dawn  of  day,  and  before  the  Governor  was  advised  of  their 
movement  from  the  Mississippi.  The  consequence  was, 
the  post  was  carried  by  storm,  and  the  Governor  and  his 
troops  made  prisoners  of  war.' 

(1)  Col.  John  Paal,  late  of  BlailiKm^  Indiuim,  who  Mrred  m  a  Tolnateor  is 
the  expedition  to  the  Miauesippi  and  the  Wabash,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Clark,  at  that  time  a  colonel  in  the  aenrice  of  Virginia,  itated  in  frequent  eon* 
yermtioni  with  the  writer  of  this  narratire :  that  the  colonel  embarked  with  hit 
regiment  at  the  Falla»  and  descended  the  Ohio  to  some  point,  not  lar  from  ths 
mouth  of  the  Wabash;  where  he  landed  a  part  of  his  men,  and,  haying  ordered 
the  residue  to  proceed  with  the  boats,  baggage,  etc.  to  the  month  of  the  Ohio, 
and  thence  to  Kaskaskias,  proceeded  aerosa  the  country  by  the  most  direel 
route,  to  the  same  place.  When  he  arriTod  in  sight  of  the  Tillage,  the  inlw 
bitants  were  as  much  surprised,  as  if  they  had  seen  him  descend  from  the 
clouds.  As  the  provisions  brought  in  the  knapsacks  of  his  men  were  nearly 
exhausted,  and  many  days  must  elapse  before  Uie  arrival  of  his  boats,  he  was 
admonished  to  act  promptly  and  withont  delay. 

For  the  purpose  of  magnifying  his  force,  in  the  estimation  of  the  town  and 
garrison,  as  soon  as  he  came  in  sight,  he  ordered  his  men  to  march  in  such  a 
circuitous  manner,  that  the  formation  of  the  interrening  ground  led  the  en- 
emy to  see  and  oonni  them  twioo  or  thrioe,  without  dinorering  the  deception. 
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That  expedition  was  not  excelled  in  difficulty  and  suffer- 
ing, or  in  daring  courage,  by  the  memorable  march  of 
Arnold,  to  Quebec,  in  1775. 

General  Clark  succeeded  in  retaining  military  possesision 
of  that  extensive  country  till  the  close  of  thd  war,  and  by 
thatineans  secured  it  to  the  United  States.  The  fact  is 
well  known,  that  in  arranging  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  at  Paris,  the  British  conunissioners  insisted  on  the 
Ohio  river,  as  paii;  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that  the  Count  de  Vergennes  favored  that  claim. 
It  appears  also  from  the  diplomatic  correspondence  on  that 
subject,  that  the  only  tenable  ground,  on  which  the  Ameri- 
can conmiissioners  relied,  to  sustain  their  claim  to  the 
Lakes,  as  the  boundary,  was  the  fact,  that  General  Clark 
had  conquered  the  country,  and  was  in  the  undisputed 
military  possession  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation. 
That  fact  was  affirmed  and  admitted,  and  was  the  chief 
ground  on  which  the  British  commissioners  reluctantly 
abandoned  their  claim. 


He  then  halted*  and  with  a  part  of  his  mMi  and  a  flag,  advanced  to  the  fort, 
and  demanded  an  immediate  aurrender  on  the  penalty  of  receiving  no  quarter* 
in  case  of  a  ref  asal.  The  inhabitants  at  once  submitted.  The  commandant 
of  the  post,  in  the  surprise  of  the  momeut,  followed  the  example,  and  surren- 
dered the  garrison  prisoners  of  war,  without  firing  a  gun.  The  Colonel  then 
proceeded  to  Cahokia,  about  thirty  miles  north,  and  with  but  little  difficulty 
obtained  a  surrender  of  the  fort  and  garrison  at  that  place;  the  inhabitants  of 
both  villages  being  predisposed  to  submit,  and  declare  allegiance  to  the  United 
States. 

These  conquests  were  achieved  before  the  arrival  of  the  boats,  and  Were  im- 
mediately made  known  to  Governor  Hamilton,  at  Vincennes,  by  some  friend 
of  the  enemy,  who  stated  at  the  same  time  the  diminutive  force  by  which  the 
object  was  accomplished.  The  Governor  immediately  projected  a  plan  to  sur- 
prise the  Americans,  and  retake  the  posts.  In  the  mean  time  the  boats  arrived 
with  the  residue  of  the  regiment ;  when  Clark,  leaving  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  retain  the  posts  he  had  captured,  marched  without  loss  of  time  to  Vin- 
cenues.  Having  waded  through  mud  and  water  for  seveial  days,  he  ap- 
proached the  low  ground  on  the  Wabash  river,  which  was  so  floo^  that  his 
men  were  fluently  up  to  their  ann-pits  in  water.  Yet  they  were  not  dis- 
heartened, nor  did  their  devotion  to  their  heroic  leader  in  the  least  degree 
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It  is  a  fiEU^  of  impoitanee  in  estimating  the  diaraeler  and 
claims  of  General  Claris  on  the  American  pec^le,  that  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  did  not  fiimish  him  with  money  or 
other  means  to  accomplish  the  service  they  had  appointed 
him  to  perform.  They  merely  sent  him  a  commission,  ao* 
companied  with  power  to  recmit  men,  and  make  contracts 
obligatory  on  the  State.  But  the  State  having  no  credit,  he 
was  cast  on  his  own  energy,  and  relied  on  his  own  personal 
efforts  to  raise  and  eqoip  his  troops,  and  to  feed  and  clothe 
them  during  the  time  of  their  service,  which  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  task  he  undertook  was  a  hercu- 
lean one.  There  were  but  very  few  who  could  have  ac* 
compUshed  it;  and  nothing  but  the  most  ardent  attachment 
to  his  country,  could  have  prompted  him  to  undertake  it, 
and  to  persevere  as  he  did. 

Patriotism,  and  a  laudable  desire  of  military  fame,  were 
the  governing  influences  of  his  mind.  They  led  him  to  in- 
cur great  hazards,  and  enabled  him  to  accomplish  mudi. 
During  his  campaign — and  in  fact  from  the  day  he  be- 
gan to  recmit  his  regiment  till  he  had  taken  Post  Vin- 
cennes  by  storm,  and  captured  the  garrison  with  the  British 
Governor— he  had  no  time  to  reflect  on  consequences.  Ifis 
troops  were  subsisted  on  a  scanty  allowance,  such  as  they 
were  able  to  carry  on  their  backs  on  a  rapid  march.  But 
when  the  campaign  was  over,  and  his  mind  became  occu- 
pied in  devising  means  for  the  ftiture  subsistence  of  his 
troops,  and  to  retain  the  posts  he  had  taken,  he  discovered 
his  situation  to  be  apparently  hopeless ;  but  despair  formed 
no  part  of  his  character — ^it  was  a  feeling  he  had  never  in- 
dulged— and  he  resolved  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  sus- 
taining his  regiment,  and  holding  the  posts  in  his  possession 
be  the  consequences  what  they  might.  He  held  in  his  hands 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  had 
authorised  him  to  raise  the  regiment,  and  to  enter  into  such 
contracts  as  should  be  necessary  to  carry  the  projected  plan 
into  operation. 
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On  the  credit  of  that  document,  he  was  enabled  for  some 
time  to  raise  supplies  of  proYision,  clothing,  etc.  for  the  bobt 
tenance  and  comfort  of  liiB  troops,  for  which  he  drew  on  the 
Commonwealth,  in  favor  of  the  persons  who  had  famished 
the  snpplies ;  his  drafts  being  accompanied  with  such  youch* 
ers  as  are  usually  famished  on  similar  occasions.  To  his 
astonishment,  and  the  sorprise  of  all  who  knew  the  facts, 
those  drafts  were  dishonored,  for  sach  reasons  as  conld  not 
but  wound  the  feelings  of  the  gallant  chief  who  had  drawn 
them.  But  yet,  even  this  did  not  shake  his  purpose,  <Nr  in- 
duce him,  for  a  moment,  to  hesitate  in  carrying  out  his  de* 
termination  to  preserve  the  conquests  he  had  made ;  most 
probably  without  thinking  of  the  inestimable  benefits  which 
the  nation  would  derive  fhmi  them  in  the  future  a4justment 
of  her  northern  boundary. 

One  might  have  supposed  that  the  rude  imputation  con- 
veyed in  the  deliberate  act  of  dishonoring  his  drafts,  in  fa- 
vor of  persons  who  had  advanced  for  the  support  of  his  re- 
giment, almost  every  thing  they  wete  worth,  would  have 
disgusted  and  driven  him  from  the  service  of  his  coimtry ; 
but  such  was  not  the  &ct.  As  his  difficulties  multiplied,  his 
resolution  gained  strength,  and  when  his  credit  failed,  and 
he  was  cut  off  from  every  other  resource,  he  resolved  to  sus- 
tain his  troops,  and  preserve  his  conquests,  by  the  strong 
arm  of  power. 

After  weighing  Uie  consequences  both  to  himself  and  his 
country,  he  resorted  to  forced  loans,  and  by  that  hazardous 
expedient,  accoihplished  the  object  nearest  his  heart,  wliich 
was  the  preservation  of  his  conquests  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  But  before  he  proceeded  tp  that  extremity,  he  made 
an  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  feelings  of  the  citizens  of 
Yincennes,  and  the  settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  stating 
his  deteiminatton,  and  the  considerations  which  had  induced 
him  to  adopt  it.  He  took  it  for  granted,  that  as  they  had 
given  in  their  adhesion,  and  had  d^lared  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  he  had  a  rig^t  to  expect  from  them  the  as* 
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aicitance  he  needed.  That  appeal  having  failed  to  produce 
the  desired  effect,  he  issued  an  order,  as  commandant  of  the 
regiment,  directed  to  some  two  or  three  of  his  oflSiceniyCom* 
manding  them  to  enter  on  the  premises  of  the  persoas  de« 
signated  in  the  <nder,  sequester  the  property  there  found, 
and  remove  it  to  the  public  store,  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  troops.  They  were  also  ordered  to  cause  exact  inven- 
tories to  be  made  of  every  article  so  taken,  with  its  fair 
value  annexed,  by  impartial  citizens  of  the  place,  certified 
copies  of  which  were  furnished  to  the  owners  of  the  goods, 
accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  the  commandant  that  all 
the  property  specified  in  the  inventory,  had  been  taken  and 
appropriated  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  the  troops 
under  his  command,  and  was  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia. 

By  that  expedient,  and  that  alone,  he  was  enabled  to 
maintain  the  poets  he  had  conquered  on  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Wabash,  till  the  termination  of  the  war;  by  which  he 
saved  to  the  nation  the  vast  territory  lying  between  the 
Ohio  river  and  the  lakes. 

Colonel  Vigo  was  one  of  the  persons  who  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered his  property  for  the  support  of  the  regiment,  and 
received  a  draft  on  Virginia  for  the  amount,  which  was  dis- 
honored. That  noble  hearted  man  Uved  many  years  after- 
wards in  comparative  poverty,  and  died  almost  a  pauper, 
holding  the  same  protested  draft  in  his  possession;  on 
which  there  must  have  been  due,  at  his  death,  at  least 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  .Since  his  death  the  government 
of  Virginia  has  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  claim,  by 
a  solemn  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  has  furnished  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  it  is  one  of  the  liabilities,  assumed  by 
the  General  Government,  in  consideration  of  the  act  of  ces- 
sion— ^but  there  it  rests,  no  part  of  the  debt  having  been 
paid. 

The  persons  whose  property  was  taken  by  force,  com- 
menced suits,  and  obtained  judgments  against  the  General, 
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in  the  courts  of  the  Territory,  on  which  portions  of  his  pro- 
perty were  attached  and  sold. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
made  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  land,  lying  on  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  to  Louis- 
"ville,  for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  that  regi- 
ment— ^which,  at  that  day  was  of  but  Uttle  value,  and  was 
disposed  of  at  nominal  prices.  The  tract  was  known  by 
tibe  name  of  "  Clailc's  Grant,"  and  was  the  only  remunera- 
tion received  by  that  gallant  corps,  for  their  services  and 
sufferings  in  conquering  and  securing  the  entire  North-wes- 
tern Territory. 

Thus  it  appears  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  offi- 
cers of  the  Revolution,  who  had  performed  services  of 
incalculable  importance,  was  not  only  treated  with  cold 
neglect,  but  was  subjected  to  the  payment  of  debts  and 
claims,  incurred  for  the  support  of  his  troops,  to  a  very 
large  amount. 

The  cruel  ingratitude  to  which  this  distinguished  soldier 
was  doomed — for  which  no  justifiable  cause  can  be  as- 
signed— and  the  comparative  poverty,  which  made  him  al- 
most a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  his  relatives,  was  more 
than  he  could  bear.  It  drove  him  to  intemperance.  He 
sought  the  inebriating  bowl,  as  if  it  contained  the  water  of 
Lethe,  and  could  obliterate  from  his  memory  the  wrongs  he 
had  endured. 

When  called  on  by  the  gentiemen  mentioned  above,  who 
were  induced  to  make  their  visit  by  the  veneration  they  en- 
tertained for  his  military  talents  and  services,  his  health 
was  much  impaired ;  but  his  migestic  person,  strong  fea- 
tures, and  dignified  deportment,  gave  evidence  of  an  intel- 
ligent, resolute  mind.  He  had  the  appearance  of  a  man 
born  to  command,  and  fitted  by  nature  for  his  destiny. 
There  was  a  gravity  and  solemnity  in  his  demeanor,  resem- 
bling that  which  so  eminentiy  distinguished  <<  the  venerated 
father  of  his  country." 
6 
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A  person  fomiliar  with  the  lives  aad  charaeter  of  the  niil- 
itary  veterans  of  Rome,  in  the  days  c^  her  greatest  power, 
might  readily  have  selected  this  remarkaUe  flMm,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  model  he  had  formed  cftkem^  in  his  own  miad; 
bat  he  was  rapidly  ialling  a  victim  to  his  extreme  seiifli- 
bility,  and  to  die  ingratitude  of  his  native  state,  under 
whose  banner  he  had  fought  bravely  and  with  great  sue- 
cess. 

The  time  will  certainly  come  when  the  enlightened  and 
magnammons  citizens  of  Lonisville,  will  remember  the 
debt  of  gratitade  they  owe  the  memory  of  that  distin- 
goiflhed  man.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  pioneers  who 
made  the  first  lodgment  on  the  site  now  covered  by  their 
rich  and  splendid  city.  He  was  its  protector  during  the 
years  of  its  infancy,  and  in  the  period  of  its  greatest  dan- 
ger. Yet  the  traveler  who  has  read  of  his  achievement^--* 
admired  his  character — and  visited  the  theatre  of  his  bril- 
liant deeds,  discovers  nothing  indicating  the  place  where 
his  remains  are  deposited,  and  where  he  can  go  and  pay 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  and 
gallant  hero. 
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Indian  depredatioiui  and  mnrden, — Alarm  in  the  Frontier  Settlementi. — 
Letter  of  Judge  Innea  to  the  P^eeident — Other  letters  of  a  ainular  character. 
^Stro«g  hold  of  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  near  the  Scioto  riv«r.--*InatteBr 
tion  of  the  GoTernment  complained  ofw — Bxpedition  of  Gen.  Scott. — ^In- 
dian depredations  continned.— Commnnication  from  Got.  St  Clair  to  the 
commandant  at  Detroit — ^Unsncceflsfal  embaasy  of  M.  Gameline,  to  the  In- 
diana.— Increase  of  the  military  force. — ^ArriTa!  of  troops  at  Fort  Waafaing- 
ton^— Inefficient  character  of  the  MiUtia.^HanDar's  campaign.— -Its  sac- 
cess^-*And  sabseqnent  disasters,  denominated  a  defeatw-^Acqnitted  by  Report 
of  Board  of  Inquiry. — Marder  of  Hardin  and  Troeman.— Observations  on 
the  Campaign. — List  of  officers  killed. 

Ik  March  y  1790,  General  Hannar  infonned  the  Secretary 
of  War,  that  the  Indiana  continued  to  murder  and  plunder 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  intercept  almost  every  boat  that 
attempted  to  pass  up  or  down  the  Ohio  river.  About  the 
beginning  of  that  month,  they  broke  up  Kenton's  station,  a 
few  miles  from  Limestone,  where  they  killed  ten  or  twelve 
individuals.  During  the  same  month,  three  boats  descend- 
ing the  river  in  company,  saw  a  boat  lying  at  the  Indian 
shore,  a  short  distance  above  the  Scioto  river,  containing  a 
large  party  of  Indians.  The  descending  boats  were,  fortu- 
nately, near  the  Vii^nia  shore  when  the  enemy  were  dis- 
covered. On  coming  opposite  to  them,  a  white  man, 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  called,  and  begged  them 
to  surrender,  affirming,  as  the  fact  was,  that  the  Indians 
were  iSfty  or  sixty  in  number,  and  that  if  resistance  should 
be  made,  the  whole  party  would  be  musdered. 

The  proposition  was  rejected,  of  course,  on  which  the 
Indians  commenced  a  heavy  fire,  which  was  continued 
for  some  time^  without  effect,  but  which  gave  the  de- 
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scending  boats  time  to  pass  them.  The  Bavages,  failing 
to  bring  them  to,  commenced  a  pmrBuit ;  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, finding  they  could  not  save  all  their  boats,  selected 
the  strongest,  and  abandoned  the  others,  which  contained 
a  number  of  horses,  and  much  valuable  property.  Holes 
were  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  boat  they  selected,  to  enable 
them  to  increase  the  number  of  rowers.  The  Indians  pur^ 
sued  with  great  effort,  some  six  or  eight  miles,  when  they 
gave  up  the  chase,  and  the  Americans  arrived  at  Limestonei 
without  further  molestation.  They  lost  twenty-eight  hor- 
ses, and  merchandise  valued  at  £1500,  which  were  left  in 
the  abandoned  boats. 

Buckner  Thruston,  then  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature, was  one  of  the  party,  and  reported  the  facts  to 
General  Harmar.  The  party  consisted  of  twenty-eight 
men,  a  family  of  females,  and  some  negro  women  and 
children.  The  Indians  numbered  about  sixty,  and  it  was 
afterwards  ascertained  that  the  boat  in  their  possession  had 
been  captured  by  them  a  day  or  two  before — ^that  it  be- 
longed to  John  May,  who,  with  four  others,  were  made 
prisoners — not  one  of  whom  escaped,  to  tell  their  fate.  It 
is  presumable,  however,  that  the  person  who  hailed  the 
boats  of  Mr.  Thruston,  was  one  of  the  unf<Htunate  captives. 

It  appears  from  a  note  written  by  Governor  St.  Clair, 
that  in  January  1790,  the  Indians  kiUed  three  men  within 
twelve  miles  of  Danville,  and  three  others  at  Carpenter's 
Station,  and  that  they  broke  up  the  settlement  at  RussePs 
creek,  about  forty  miles  from  that  place. 

About  the  same  time,  a  party  who  had  been  out  on  a 
hunt,  about  six  miles  below  Limestone,  were  fired  on  by 
the  Indians,  and  one  of  them  killed*  It  so  happened,  that 
Miljor  Doughty  was  then  passing  down  the  river,  with  a 
detachment  of  troops,  destined  for  Cincinnati,  who,  on  hear- 
ing the  firing,  landed,  and  pursued  the  enemy  some  distance, 
but  without  success.  Judge  Innes,  writing  from  Danville, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  Mardi,  1790,  reputed,  that  in  the 
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month  of  January,  a  boat  having  ten  or  twelve  persons  on 
board,  one  of  them  a  woman,  was  captured  about  fifteen 
miles  above  Limestone,  and  that  the  boat  was  afterwards 
found,  containing  nine  dead  bodies,  the  woman  being  miss- 
ing. During  that  murderous  tragedy,  a  boy,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  up  Licking,  when  on  a  hunting  excursion 
with  two  men,  who  were  killed,  made  his  escape,  and  came 
in  with  the  information. 

About  the  same  time,  three  men  were  kiUed  on  the  road 
from  Richland  to  Sinking  creek.  Old  Mr.  Sloan  and  his 
son,  were  killed  on  the  head  of  Rolling  fork,  and  one  man 
was  killed  on  Holin  creek.  A  station  on  RussePs  creek 
was  attacked,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  tiie  same  month,  when 
Isaac  Farris  and  his  son,  and  John  Painter,  with  another 
person,  whose  name  was  not  mentioned,  were  killed.  On 
the  same  occasion,  a  white  woman  and  a  negro  woman 
were  wounded,  and  a  number  of  horses  carried  oflT.  Soon 
after,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Harper,  was  killed  on  Slate 
creek.  In  addition  to  these  murders,  only  two  others  were 
reported  on  the  Rolling  fork,  during  that  month,— one  was 
of  a  man,  the  other  of  a  woman; — but  the  information 
received  from  various  quarters,  indicated  very  hostile  move- 
ments in  the  approaching  spring. 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  John  Brown,  dated  April 
4th,  1790,  stated  that  the  Indians  had  made  great  havoc  on 
the  Ohio ;  that  about  fifty  of  them  were  encamped  near  the 
m6uth  of  the  Scioto;  and  that  among  other  depredations,  they 
had  captured  a  periogue,  having  six  men  on  board,  who 
were  ascending  the  river  from  Limestone,  whom  they  put 
to  death.  They  had  also  captured  the  boat  of  John  May, 
who  was  on  board,  with  a  crew  of  three  or  four  men,  all  of 
whom  were  put  to  death.  About  the  same  time,  two  other 
boats  were  taken, — one  of  them  belonging  to  emigrating 
families, — the  other  being  the  property  of  Thomas  Marshall, 
and  others.    The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  captives  in  those 
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two  boats,  was  not  mentioned^  but  may  be  readily  eon- 
jeetared. 

On  another  occaflion,  the  Indians  concealed  themselves, 
and  sent  a  white  prisoner  to  the  edge  of  the  water  to  hail 
a  descending  boat,  and  entreat  those  on  board  to  come  to, 
and  take  him  in,  affirming  that  he  had  made  his  escape 
from  the  savages,  and  was  in  danger  of  perishing.  The 
'  stratagem  was  suspected,  and  of  coarse  did  not  succeed. 
At  the  same  time  information  was  received  of  the  taking 
of  a  boat  on  Salt  river,  and  of  the  murder  of  the  crew, 
consisting  of  John  Rrior  and  two  others^  whose  names 
were  not  given. 

In  May  following,  ensign  Hartshome,  of  the  United 
States'  army,  descended  the  river  with  several  boats,  and 
landed  in  the  evening  about  nine  miles  above  Limestone. 
At  midnight  they  were  attacked  with  great  fiuy,  and  one 
of  the  boats  taken.  The  night  being  very  dark,  and  tiie 
commandant's  boat  being  hard  pressed,  he  ordered  them 
all  to  put  off,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  limesione, 
assuring  them  that  the  force  of  his  boat  would  keep  the 
enemy  in  check.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  they  reached  Limestone.  In  the 
afternoon,  a  party  went  up  to  the  place  where  the  attadc 
had  been  made.  The  savages  had  gone,  but  they  found 
one  man,  one  woman,  and  three  children  killed  and 
scalped,  whose  remains  they  conveyed  to  Limestone.  The 
entire  loss  during  the  attack,  was  reported  to  be  thirteen 
killed  and  missing. 

During  the  same  season,  a  small  party  of  Indians  con- 
cealed near  a  path,  leading  from  Cincinnati  to  Columbia, 
discovered  a  canoe  passing  up,  near  the  Indian  shore,  con- 
taining two  men,  a  boy  and  a  woman.  They  attacked  the 
canoe,  killed  the  adults,  and  took  the  boy  prisoner.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  Colonel  Spencer,  of  Colmnbia,  who 
had  been  a  brave,  gallant  officer  in  the  Revolutiotiary 
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army.  The  lad  was  taken  to  a  town  on  the  head  watera 
of  the  Big  Miami,  imd  adopted  into  an  Ihdian  family,  in 
which  he  lived  two  or  three  yeani.  President  Washing* 
ton,  who  entertained  a  great  regard  for  Colonel  Spencer, 
through  the  instromehtality  of  the  British  minister,  and  the. 
commandant  at  DetnAt,  procnred  the  ransom  of  the  lad, 
and  restored  him  to  his  parents. 

It  was  stated  in  a  letter  from  Judge  Innes,  that  on  the 
13th  of  May,  1790,  the  Indians  killed  two  white  men,  two 
girls,  and  two  negroes,  in  Jefferson  county,  and  at  the  same 
time  scalped  one  woman,  and  made  prisoner  of  another. 

The  lieutenant  of  the  same  county  reported  the  wound- 
ing of  a  man  near  Kite's  plantation,  and  spoke  of  it  as  the 
last  of  many  depredations  committed  in  that  county.  On 
the  28th  of  May,  certificates  were  sent  to  Judge  Innes, 
from  several  persons,  stating,  that  the  Indians  had  made 
prisoners  of  two  young  men,  and  a  negro  woman,  on  Bra- 
shear's  creek;  that  they  had  killed  two  young  m^  found  at 
work  in  a  field  on  Tick  creek;  that  they  had  captured  two 
bpys  belonging  to  Loudon's  Station,  on  the  head  of  Dren- 
non's  creek ;  that  a  party  of  Indians,  on  the  2dd  of  May,  had 
fired  on  a  company  of  people  on  Clear  creek,  as  they  were 
returning  firom  meeting,  on  which  occasion  they  killed*  one 
man,  and  took  a  young  woman  prisoner,  whom  they  carried 
about  ten  miles,  and  then  tomahawked  and  scalped  heir; 
and  that  a  party  was  sent  out  in  pursuit,  which  recovered 
the  mangled  bodies  and  brought  them  into  the  settlement. 

On  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  John  Caldwell,  of  Nelson 
county,  reported  to  Judge  Innes,  that  on  the  preceding 
Thursday,  ten  or  eleven  Indians  attacked  the  house  of 
Miles  Hart,  on  Valley  creek;  that  they  mtirdered  him — 
captured  his  wife  and  two  children,  who  constituted  the 
whole  of  his  family,  and  carried  them  off,  with  such  of  his 
property  as  they  could  oonvenientiy  take  with  them. 

Christopher  Greenock,  on  the  24th  of  May,  certified  that 
the  Indians  had  stolen  four  horses  from  Mr.  Meanx,  who 
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lived  very  far  in  the  interior.  On  the  4tfa  of  June,  it 
certified  to  Judge  Innes,  that  the  Indians  came  to  the 
Rolling  fork,  and  stole  sixteen  horses;  that  they  were  pnr- 
sued  by  Captain  Wilson,  at  the  head  of  a  small  party,  who 
came  up  with  them,  bat  the  Captain  being  killed,  the  party 
was  overpowered  and  obliged  to  retreat. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  Robert  Johnson  sent  depositions  to 
Judge  Innes,  stating  the  murder  of  Mr.  McBride  and  Bfr. 
McConnell,  in  April  preceding;  also,  that  a  son  of  Mr. 
Tanner,  residing  on  the  Ohio  river,  near  the  Big  Miami, 
had  been  taken  prisoner;  and  that  in  the  faU  preceding, 
two  men  were  kiUed — one  of  them  a  Mr.  Brown,  whose 
wife  and  children  were  then  living  in  Lexington.  It  was 
stated  by  one  of  the  deponents  that  he  was  with  the  party 
which  brought  in  the  body. 

The  same  depositions  recited  the  particulars  of  an  incur- 
sion by  another  party  of  Indians  in  the  preceding  winter, 
who,  among  other  depredations,  stole  a  large  number  of 
horses.  On  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  John  Garnet,  in  a 
deposition  taken  before  R.  Johnston,  a  magistrate,  in  Wood- 
ford county,  stated  that  he  was  at  Tanner's  Station,  on  the 
Ohio,  about  five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami, 
in  the  latter  part  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  when  five 
Indians  placed  themselves  in  ambush,  between  the  cabin  of 
Mr.  Tanner  and  his  field,  and  captured  his  son,  a  lad  about 
nine  years  old,  with  whom  they  crossed  the  Ohio. 

On  the  same  day,  the  deposition  of  S.  Stephenson  was 
taken,  before  the  same  magistrate,  stating,  that  in  April, 
1790,  he  was  one  of  the  party  who  went  out  and  brought  in 
the  bodies  of  James  McBride  and  Mr.  McConnell,  killed  on 
the  path  from  Elkhom  to  Licking;  that  they  had  both  been 
scalped.  One  of  them  was  very  much  cut  with  a  toma- 
hawk, and  the  other  was  shot  liirough  the  hips. 

The  depositions  of  Rankin  and  Hays,  taken  in  Bourbon 
county,  state  that  on  the  1^  of  May,  Lewis  Parker  was 
murdered  while  engaged  at  his  work;  that  he  was  found 
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about  an  hour  after  he  had  been  killed,  and  that  he  had 
received  many  wounds  from  ballets,  tomahawks,  and  knives^ 
and  that  he  had  been  scalped. 

Beiyamin  Harrison  certifies  fliat  Parker  was  killed  at  the 
honse  of  Michael  Hogg,  near  his  own  residence,  and  that 
he  followed  the  trail  of  the  party,  who  committed  the  mur- 
der, nearly  ten  miles,. in  the  direction  of  Big  Bone  Lick. 
He  also  certified  that  the  Indians  had  recently  stolen  two 
horses  from  Mr.  Coleman. 

On  the  13th  day  of  May,  the  Lieutenant  of  Bourbon 
county  informed  Judge  Innes,  that  since  his  last  letter,  a 
man  had  been  killed  by  a  party  of  Indians  in  his  corn-field, 
on  the  preceding  Thursday;  and  also,  that  a  boat  had  been 
taken  above  limestone,  containing  five  or  six  persons,  who 
were  left  murdered  on  the  shore;  and  he  expressed  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  no  greater  proof  need  be  required,  of  the 
intention  of  the  savages  to  destroy  the  American  settle- 
ments. 

The  Lieutenant  of  Mason  county  reported,  on  the  16th 
of  May,  that  on  the  night  of  the  11th,  a  party  of  Indians 
made  an  attack  on  four  boats  above  Limestone ;  tiiat  three  of 
the  number  escaped,  but  that  the  fourth,  containing  sixteen 
souls,  was  taken;  five  of  whom  were  killed  and  mangled 
in  a  horrible  manner;  three  made  their  escape,  leaving  the 
remaining  eight  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  In  the  same 
report,  it  was  stated,  that  the  trail  of  a  party  of  Indians, 
supposed  to  be  about  fifteen,  was  discovered  on  the  15th  of 
the  same  month,  which  crossed  the  liver  near  the  lower  set- 
tlements of  Mason  county,  in  a  direction  towards  the  Blue 
Licks.  It  was  also  stated  by  the  Lieutenant,  that  these  and 
similar  depredations  had  greatly  excited  the  people,  had  that 
the  surveyors  and  hunters  had  all  retired  from  the  woods. 

On  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  a  party  of  white  men 
was  attacked  and  defeated  below  Ingles'  Station,  six  of 
whom  were  missing  and  supposed  to  have  been  killed. 
Their  horses  and  other  property  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
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In  addition  to  these  depredationB,  committed  in  die  &tal 
jnoalii  of  May,  17M,  an  attack  was  made  on  a  party  of 
white  men,  in  Madison  county,  forty  miles  beyond  the  set^ 
ilements;  in  which  the  Indians  killed  fonr,  and  woonded 
two  men,  and  captured  ten  or  twelve  horses,  with  other 
valuable  property. 

On  the  evening  of  the  ISth  of  April,  in  Nelson  county, 
the  Indians  fell  on  a  party  of  men,  women,  and  cUUrra, 
retmning  from  a  religious  meeting  on  Rough  creek;  they 
killed  a  girl  of  twelve,  and  a  boy  of  oight  years  of  age, 
and  wounded  an  elderly  woman  severely  in  the  head,  back, 
and  arms,  and  having  taken  her  scalp,  left  her  alive  on  the 
ground;  they  also  captured  a  dan^ter  of  J.  Bamet, 
eleven  years  old,  and  carried  her  into  captivity.  A  patty 
soon  collected  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  savages,  but 
night  coming  on,  tiiey  were  not  able  to  overtake  them. 

These  frequent,  predatory  movements  of  the  savages, 
following  in  such  rapid  succession,  produced  universal 
alarm  throughout  the  country;  and  the  settims  began  to 
think  they  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  it.  They  had 
given  up  all  the  conveniendes  and  comforts  of  civilised 
life,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed;  virhich,  in  their 
opinion,  was  an  ample  consideration  for  any  and  every 
advantage,  anticipated  from  their  change  of  locati<m. 
But  when,  in  addition  to  this,  life  was  in  perpetual  danger, 
there  could  be  no  motive  inducing  them  to  continue  in 
such  a  state  of  imminent  exposure. 

Men  of  influence  and  reflection,  in  every  part  of  the  fr<m- 
tier  country,  saw  and  felt,  that  vigorous  and  immediate 
measures  were  necessaiy>  to  save  the  American  settiements 
from  being  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  or  broken  up  and 
laid  waste  by  the  savages. 

The  tardy  movements  of  the  general  government,  were 
criticised  with  great  severity;  and  men  of  influence  on  the 
frontier,  were  deliberalang  on  the  expediency  of  taking  their 
protection  into  thdr  own  hands,  and  conducting  expeditions 
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into  the  Indian  oountry,  on  their  own  responsibility.  So 
strong  and  general  was  this  feeling,  that  intelligent  men  at 
the  different  settlements  and  stations^  simultaneously,  and 
without  concert,  addressed  General  Harmar,  as  the  com- 
mander of  tiie  United  States^  troops ;  representing,  in  strong 
terms,  the  murder  of  men,  women,  and  children,  daily,  per- 
petrated by  the  Indians,  and  the  impossibility  of  sustaining 
the  settlements  much  longer,  unless  more  efficient  measures 
Were  resorted  to  by  Congress.  Among  those  who  wrote  to 
the  General  on  that  subject,  were,  Levi  Todd,  of  Fayette ; 
Robert  Patterson,  of  Lexington;  and  Judge  Innes,  of  Dan* 
ville.  In  these  commimications^  the  difficulties  and  dis'* 
tresses  c^  the  people  were  depicted,  and  measures  sug* 
gested  to  reheve  them. 

Letters  were  also  written  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  reca- 
pitulating the  complaints  and  distr^ses  of  the  people.  In 
July,  1790,  Judge  Innes  wrote  thus  to  the  War  Department: 
'^I  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  this  district  from 
1783,  and  I  can  with  truth  say,  that  in  that  period,  the 
Indians  have  always  been  the  aggressors — that  any  incur- 
sions made  into  their  country,  have  been  produced  by 
reiterated  injuries,  committed  by  them — that  the  predatory 
mode  of  warfare  they  have  carried  on,  renders  it  difficult, 
and  indeed  impossible  to  discriminate;  or  to  ascertain  to 
what  tribe  the  offenders  bel<mg — that  since  his  first  visit 
to  the  district,  in  November,  1783,  he  could  venture  to  say, 
that  more  than  fifteen  hundred  persons  had  been  killed 
and  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians — that  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  horses  had  been  taken  and  earned  off, 
with  other  property,  consiating  of  money,  merchandise, 
household  goods,  wearing  apparel,  etc.,  of  great  value — 
that  the  government  had  been  repeatedly  informed  of  those 
injuries,  and  that  they  continued  to  be  perpetrated  daily, 
notwithstanding  which,  the  people  had  received  no  satb- 
factory  informiUion,  whether  the  government  intended  to 
afford  them  relief,  or  not. 
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He  remarked,  that  the  oonsequences  to  the  district  were 
BeriouB,  and  might  be  fatal — that  the  population  on  the 
frontier,  was  actually  decreasing,  by  the  mnrders  and  dep- 
redations constantly  conmiitted  by  the  Indians — that  those 
occurrences  not  only  reduced  the  number  and  strengdi  of 
the  settlers,  but  deterred  others  from  joining  them,  who 
had  been  making  arrangements  to  do  so— that  as  a  con- 
sequence, their  strength  was  lessened,  their  wealth  dimin- 
ished, and  the  value  of  their  lands  decreased.  He  enquired 
what  the  result  would  be ;  and  answered  the  question  by 
assuring  the  Department,  that  volunteer  expeditions  would 
be  carried  into  the  Indian  country,  as  well  for  the  purpose 
of  revenge,  as  for  protection  and  self-preservation;  and 
that  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
restrain  or  regulate  them;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  vol- 
unteers engaged,  would  not  discriminate  between  the  hos- 
tile Indians,  and  those  with  whom  the  United  States  had 
treaties,  but  would  treat  all  as  enemies,  who  might  come 
in  their  way;  and  that  the  friendly  Indians  would  lose  all 
confidence  in  the  Government — that  such  a  result  would 
not  only  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the  views  of 
Congress,  but  would  undo  all  that  had  been  previously 
done. 

He  then  added,  "I  wiU,  sir, be  candid  on  this  subject^  not 
only  as  an  inhabitant  of  Kentucky,  but  as  a  friend  to  so- 
ciety, who  wishes  to  see  order  and  regularity  preserved  in 
the  Government  under  which  he  lives.  The  people  say 
they  have  long  groaned  under  their  misfortunes — tiiey  see 
no  prospect  of  relief — they  constitute  the  strength  and  the 
wealth  of  the  western  country,  and  yet  all  measures  here- 
tofore attempted,  have  been  committed  for  execution,  to 
the  hands  of  strangers,  who  have  no  interest  in  common 
with  the  West.  They  are  the  great  sufferers,  and  yet  have 
no  voice  in  the  matters  which  so  vitally  affect  them.  They 
are  accused  as  being  the  aggressors,  and  have  no  represen- 
tative to  state,  or  to  justify  their  conduct. 
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^' These  are  the  general  Bentimenta  of  the  western  people, 
who  are  beginning  to  want  faith  in  the  Government,  and 
appear  determined  to  avenge  themselves.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  meeting  was  lately  held  in  this  place,  by  a  number 
of  respectable  characters,  to  determine  on  the  propriety  of 
carrjring  on  their  expeditions  this  fall.  For  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  more  general  representation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district,  the  business  was  postponed,  till  the  meeting 
which  is  to  be  held  about  the  26th  instant;  at  which  time 
there  will  be  a  very  general  collection  of  the  people  of  the 
district;  and  unless  some  satisfactory  information  is  re- 
ceived before  that  time,  I  fiilly  expect  one  or  more  expedi- 
tions will  be  determined  on.  Impressed  with  the  idea,  that 
the  foregoing  observations  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  you, 
as  an  officer  of  the  Government,  through  whose  department 
they  may  be  communicated  to  the  President,  I  shall  make 
no  apology  for  the  length  of  my  letter." 

In  a  note  dated  on  the  ^th  of  the  same  month,  the  Judge 
says,  that  he  had  that  day  received  a  conmiunication  iGrom 
General  St.  Clair,  dated  the  5th  instant,  at  the  rapids  of  the 
Ohio,  in  which  he  informs  him,  that  the  expectations  of 
peace,  so  much  to  be  desired,  could  not  be  realized  with  the 
Indians  on  the  Wabash;  and  that  in  consequence,  he  had 
come  to  the  FaUs  sooner  than  he  should  otherwise  have 
done,  to  prepare  to  operate  against  them;  and  that  he  had 
requested  the  field  officers  of  the  district  to  be  prepared 
whenever  he  should  call  for  the  proportions  of  militia  t^ey 
were  severally  to  furnish,  in  consequence  of  orders  received 
from  the  President. 

Letters  of  a  character  similar  to  that  of  Judge  Innes,* 

•  It  will  appear  from  the  aequel,  that  the  object  of  thoee  letten  bad  been 
anticipated  by  the  Preeident,  and  that  ordera  had  reached  General  St  Clair  to 
that  effect,  abont  the  same  time  they  were  written,  in  conaeqnence  of  which, 
two  ezpeditiona,  one  under  General  Scott,  and  another  nnder  Colonel  Wilkin- 
son, were  ordered^  organixed,  and  marched  m  anoceision,  into  the  Indian  aet- 
tlementa  on  the  Wabaah,  with  rery  brilliant  attcceM. 
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were  addresfled  to  the  Department  firom  other  qoarterB,  set* 
ting  forth  the  depredationa  daily  eommitted  on  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  people  of  the  West,  and  of  emigrants 
on  their  way  thither. 

The  pioneers  who  descended  the  Ohio,  on  their  way 
westwardi  will  remember  while  they  live,  the  lofty  roek 
standing  a  short  distance  above  the  month  of  the  SciotOyOii 
the  Virginia  shore,  which  was  ooenpied  for  years  by  the 
savages,  as  a  favorite  watch-tower,  from  which  boats,  as* 
oending  and  descending,  could  be  discovered  at  a  great 
distance.  From  that  memorable  spot,  hundreds  of  hnman 
beings,  men,  women  and  children,  while  unconscious  oC 
immediate  danger,  have  been  seen  in  the  distance  and 
marked  for  destmetion.  The  murders  and  depredations 
committed  in  that  vicinity  at  all  periods  of  the  war,  were 
so  shocking  as  to  attract  universal  notice ;  letters  were  writ- 
ten to  General  Harmar,  from  various  quarters,  calling  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  praying  that  measures  might 
be  taken,  without  delay,  to  check  the  evil.  They  informed 
him  that  scarcely  a  boat  passed  the  rock  without  being  at- 
tacked, and  in  most  instances  captured;  and  that  unless 
something  were  done  without  delay,  the  navigation  of  the 
river  would  necessarily  be  abandoned. 

Some  of  those  letters  complained  of  the  negligence  of 
the  government,  and  their  inattention  to  the  interest  and 
safety  of  the  West:  some  of  them  stated  explidtly,  that 
the  distress  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  was  so  great, 
and  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  disposition  of  govern- 
ment to  protect  them  so  general,  that  the  people  were  on 
the  eve  of  resorting  to  measures  for  their  safety,  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  regardless  of  the  plans  and  policy  of 
Congress ;  but  that  the  more  considerate  portion  of  the 
settlers  were  unwiUing  to  proceed  in  any  other  than  a 
legally  authorized  way;  and  that  they  therefore  called  upon 
him  for  advice  and  assistance,  and  requested  him  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  an  immediate  expedition  fit)m  Lime-' 
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Btone,  against  the  savages  near  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto* 
At  the  same  time  the  general  was  advised,  by  letters  from 
Fayette,  that  a  party  was  forming  in  the  cotmties  north  of 
the  Kentucky  river,  for  the  same  purpose ;  that  they  would 
rendezvous  at  Lexington  on  the  next  Thursday,  and  at 
Limestone  on  the  following  Saturday,  and  expressing  a 
confident  belief  that  they  should  receive  countenance  and 
aid  from  the  officers  of  the  general  government. 

They  reminded  him  that  the  leaders  of  the  pioneers,  in 
common  with  himself,  had  endured  the  privations  and  sac- 
rifices of  the  Revolutionary  stru^^e,  and  that  they  were 
entitled  to  proteotiott  in  the  ei\ioyment  of  the  rights  for 
which  they  had  periled  their  lives,  and  exhausted  their 
property.  They  were  not  willing  to  believe  that  they  would 
be  left  to  their  fate,  and  suffered  to  perish  in  the  wilderness. 
On  the  contrary,  they  indulged  a  hope  that  they  would  be 
assisted  by  Governor  St.  Clair,  and  General  Harmar,  in 
canying  into  successful  execution  the  project  in  which  they 
were  then  engaged ; — ^which  was  to  destroy  the  Indians  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  and  increase  the  safety  of  persons 
emigrating  to  the  West. 

A  communication  of  a  similar  character  was  received 
from  Colonel  Patterson,  of  Lexington,  in  which  he  assured 
General  Harmar  that  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  acting 
had  no  desire  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  Federal 
Government,  but  to  act  with  them,  and  under  their  direction. 
He  also  assured  him,  in  confirmation  of  letters  previously 
received,  that  on  Saturday,  the  17th  instant,  five  hundred 
men  at  least,  would  be  at  Limestme,  furnished  with  twelve 
days  provision,  ready  to  co-op^ate  with  the  troops  of  the 
United  States,  in  an  effort  to  harass  the  Indians,  and  par* 
ticularly  to  rout  and  destroy  those  who  were  stationed  on 
the  Ohio  river  near  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto. 

In  consequence  of  the  information  contained  in  those 
communications,  the  General  resolved  to  make  an  imme- 
diate effort  to  accomplii^  the  object  so  warmly  recom- 
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mended,  of  routing  and  destroying  the  Indians  particularly 
referred  to.  The  plan  he  adopted  was  to  take  a  drcoitons 
route,  and  strike  the  Sdoto  pretty  high  up,  and  firoin  thence 
to  march  to  its  mouth,  hoping  to  intercept  some  of  their 
parties  on  the  route.  His  plan  being  formed,  the  command 
of  the  enterprise  was  committed  to  General  Scott,  who  took 
up  his  line  of  march  on  the  18th  of  April,  and  proceeded 
about  twelve  miles.  In  the  course  of  the  day  four  moccasin 
tracks  were  discovered,  which  induced  the  General  to 
detach  a  small  party  of  mounted  men,  who  feU  in  with  the 
savages,  killed  them,  and  brought  in  their  scalps.  No 
official  report  of  this  movement  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  the  War  Department,  from  which  full  information  might 
be  obtained.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  chief  olgect  of 
it  must  have  failed;  as  General  Harmar  afterwards  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  it  had  been  unsuccessful,  alledging 
that  eveiy  exertion  in  his  power  had  been  made,  to  accom- 
plish the  object. 

In  September,  Governor  St.  Clair  advised  the  War 
Department,  that  the  depredations  on  the  Ohio  and  the 
Wabash  continued; — ^that  almost  every  day  brought  an  ac- 
count of  some  murder  or  robbery;  that  a  number  of  horses 
had  been  taken  from  the  vicinity  of  Marietta;  that  shortly 
before,  a  boat  belonging  to  Colonel  Vigo,  of  Post  Vincennes, 
a  gentleman  to  whom  the  United  States  were  under  great 
obligations,  was  fired  upon  near  the  mouth  of  Blue  river, 
and  three  of  his  men  kiUed;  and  that  afterwards,  in  at- 
tempting to  ascend  the  Wabash,  his  boat  was  again  at- 
tacked, captured  and  plundered;  and  that  about  the  same 
time  Captain  McGurdy,  of  the  regular  troops,  was  fired  on 
while  ascending  the  Ohio  river. 

Although  these  depredations  were  countenanced,  and 
probably  instigated  by  British  agents,  yet  the  American  gov- 
ernment spared  no  pains  to  convince  the  British  comman- 
dant at  Detroit,  that  the  United  States,  in  their  military  pre- 
parations in  the  West,  meditated  iiothing  of  a  hostile  char- 
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aeter  agaiuBt  them.  Actuated  by  that  spirit,  Governor  St. 
Clair,  by  order  of  the  President,  in  September,  1700,  ad- 
dressed the  commanding  officer'  at  that  post,  stating,  that 
probably  an  accoont  of  the  military  preparations  going  on 
in  the  West  might  i^ach  him,  and  give  some  uneasiness, 
unless  the  object  to  which  they  were  to  be  directed  was 
perfectly  known ;  and  that  to  prevent  any  such  difficulty,  he 
was  commanded  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
give  him  the  fullest  assurances  of  the  pacific  disposition, 
entertained  towards  Great  Britain  and  all  her  dependencies, 
and  to  inform  him,  explicitly,  that  the  expedition  about  to 
be  undertaken,  was  not  intended  against  the  post  he  had 
the  honor  of  commanding,  nor  sftij  other  place  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  Majesty;  but  was 
on  foot  for  the  sole  design  of  chastising  and  humbling  some 
of  the  savage  tribes,  whose  depredations  on  the  American 
people,  and  on  humanity  itself,  had  become  intolerable. 
Having  made  that  candid  explanation,  he  proceeded  to  say, 
that  there  was  every  reason  to  expect,  as  well  from  his  own 
personal  character,  as  firom  the  regard  he  had  for  the 
character  of  his  King  and  nation,  that  those  tribes  would 
meet  with  neither  countenance  nor  assistaHk^e  from  him,  or 
fr<»n  any  under  his  command,  and  that  he  would  do  all 
within  his  power  to  restrain  and  check  the  trading  people 
under  his  influence,  by  whose  instigation,  many  of  the 
injuries  committed  by  the  savages  had  been  perpetrated. 

From  the  same  motive,  and  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
pacific  policy  of  the  government,  Major  Hamtramck  dis- 
patched a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Gameline,  from  fort 
Knox,  on  the  5tii  of  April,  with  instructions  to  proceed  to 
the  Indian  towns,  with  speeches  from  Governor  St  Clair, 
inviting  them  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United 
States,  and  especially  to  confirm  the  treaty  made  at  Mari- 
etta, in  1789.  In  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  M.  Gameline 
visited  the  principal  towns  on  the  waters  of  the  Wabash 
and  Maumee,  frequentiy  called  the  BCami  of  the  Lakes, 
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where  he  met  the  FiankeshawB,  Bfiamies,  Shawanees, 
Kickapoos,  Ottawas,  and  Delawares.  They  all  recehred 
him  with  kindness,  but  refhsed  to  take  the  wampum  sent 
by  the  Grovemor,  alledging  that  they  could  not  give  him  a 
final  answer,  till  they  heard  firom  their  father  at  Detroit 
Some  of  the  chiefs  told  him  ^  they  were  receiving  speeches 
firom  the  Americans  firom  all  quarters,  but  no  two  of  them 
were  alike;''  and  that  they  supposed  the  pale  men  intended 
to  deceive  them.  They  complained  of  the  treaty  of  Mari- 
etta— denied  that  it  was  made  by  their  chiefs,  alledging  it 
to  have  been  signed  by  their  young  men,  who  had  no 
power  to  act. 

Blue  Jacket,  chief  of  the  Shawanees,  invited  him  to 
supper  at  his  cabin,  and  told  him,  in  the  presence  of  the 
other  chiefs,  that  after  further  deliberation  they  had  con- 
cluded, that  it  was  better  for  him  (Gameline)  to  go  to  De- 
troit and  see  the  commandant,  who  would  call  all  hifl  chil- 
dren together  to  hear  the  speech. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  M.  Gameline  succeeded  in  getting 
all  the  chiefs  who  were  present,  cmsembled  in  council,  when 
he  told  them  he  could  not  go  to  Detroit ;  that  the  speeches 
were  directed  to  the  nations  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Man- 
mee ;  and  that  to  prove  the  smcerity  of  the  speech,  and  the 
heart  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  he  had  given  them  a  copy,  to 
be  shown  to  the  commandant  at  Detroit.  He  told  them  he 
had  nothing  to  say  to  the  commandant,  nor  the  conmiandant 
to  him  :  that  if  they  intended  to  take  him  to  Detroit,  they 
must  determine  to  do  so  immediately;  otherwise  he  must  go 
back  as  soon  as  possible." 

Blue  Jacket  then  rose  and  said, — *^  My  firiend,  we  are  all 
well  pleased  with  what  you  say.  Our  intention  is  not  to 
force  you  to  go  to  Detroit.  It  is  only  a  proposal,  thinking  it 
for  the  best.  Our  answer  is  the  same  as  the  Miamies.  In 
thirty  nights  we  shall  send  a  full  and  positive  answer  to 
Post  Vincennes,  by  a  young  man  from  each  nation.'' 

In  the  evening.  Blue  Jacket  told  him,  in  a  private  manner, 
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that  his  nation  was  in  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  "big 
knives,"  having  been  abready  deceived  by  them.  He  said 
"they  had  first  tak^i  their  lands,  then  put  out  their  fire,  and 
sent  away  their  young  men  to  hunt,  without  a  mouthful  of 
meat;  and  that  they  had  also  taken  away  their  women." 
"Many  of  us,"  said  he,  "cannot  forget -those  ii\juries,  or  think 
of  them  without  great  pain."  He  further  said."  that  some 
of  the  tribes  were  afraid  these  offers  of  peace  were  decep- 
tive— ^that  they  might  take  away  aU  their  lands,  and  serve 
them  at  last,  as  they  had  done  before."  He  alledged  "  that 
the  new  settlements  on  the  Ohio,  proved  that  the  whites 
intended  to  encroach  on  them ;  and  that  if  they  did  not  keep 
the  north  side  of  the  river  clear,  there  could  be  no  proper 
reconciliation  with  the  Shawanees,  or  with  the  Iroquois, 
Wyandots,  and  perhaps  many  other  tribes." 

LeGris,  a  Miami  Chief,  asked  M.  Gameline  what  chiefs 
had  made  the  treaty  at  Muskingum.  He  had  heard  of  it 
some  time  ago,  but  was  told  they  were  not  chiefs,  nor  dele- 
gates, but  young  men,  without  authority  or  instruction  from 
the  chie& — ^that  they  went  to  the  treaty  clandestinely,  and 
that  that  would  be  brought  up  in  their  next  council.  Spe- 
cial conversations  were  had  with  other  chiefs,  but  without 
obtaining  any  definite  answer.  Finding  that  no  favorable 
impression  could  be  made  on  their  minds,  M.  Gameline 
returned  and  reported  accordingly. 

All  hopes  of  concluding  a  peace  having  failed.  Congress 
resolved  to  increase  the  military  force,  and  to  destroy  at 
once,  the  Miami  villages  situate  at  and  near  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  St.  Mary  and  St.  Joseph,  where  they  received  the 
name  of  the  Maumee  river. '  For  that  purpose,  the  Gover- 
ncHT  of  the  Territory  was  authorised  to  call  on  Pennsylvania 
for  five  hundred,  and  on  Kentucky  for  one  thousand  militia, 
to  join  General  Harmar's  regiment,  containing,  at  the  time, 
four  hundred  effective  men.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1790,  the 
Governor  issued  a  circular  to  the  county  Lieutenants  in  the 
District  of  Kentucky,  stating  in  substance,  that  it  was  the 
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interart  and  tke  wkh  of  the  Uailed  Stales,  to  be  at  peMe 
^rith  the  Indiaii  tribes,  if  they  coold  be  so  on  reasonable 
terms,  aad  that  notiee  of  thai  dispositioii  had  been  eonunn- 
nicttted  to  them  all,  inconfonnity  with  Ihe  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  without  any  beneficial 
results.  That  thore  was  no  prospect  of  peace  with  the 
tribes  on  the  Wabash,  who  continiied  hostile  to  the  United 
States,  and  especially  to  Virginia.  That  from  infennation 
recently  received,  many  parties  had  already  gone  ool 
against  die  American  settlements,  and  that  he  was  in- 
structed by  the  IVesident  to  take  measures  fer  their  se« 
canty. 

He  farther  advised  them,  that  the  commanding  officer  o 
the  troops,  and  himself,  had  concerted  a  plan  of  offensive 
operations,  and  that  in  conformity  with  instmctions  ftom 
ike  Department,  a  copy  of  it  was  then  inclosed.  He  also 
called  on  them  in  the  name  of  the  Fkesident,  for  the  nomber 
of  men  allotted  to  their  coonties  respectively,  to  be  officered 
accordiag  to  the  militia  laws  of  their  District,  to  act  in  con- 
jnncti<m  with  the  Federal  troops,  and  to  rendezvous  at  the 
times  and  places  specified  in  the  order.  The  detachment 
from  Pennsylvania,  consisting  of  five  hundred  rank  and  file, 
were  ordered  to  assemble  on  the  drd  of  September,  at  Mc- 
Maken's  creek,  ionr  miles  below  Wheeling. 

On  the  7th  of  Aogost,  the  Governs  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  senior  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  at  McMaken's 
creek,  directing  him,  as  soon  as  the  men  fit>m  the  different 
counties  had  arrived,  to  proceed  without  loss  of  time  to  fort 
Harmar,  at  the  month  of  the  Mudingam,  and  there  join 
the  Federal  troops  under  the  command  of  Major  Dou^ty. 

He  expressed  a  strong  desire,  that  the  whole  quota  of 
that  state  might  assemble  at  the  time  and  place  appointed. 
He  directed  them  not  to  remain  a  mosnent  longer  than  was 
necessary,  and  at  all  events,  to  be  in  motion  from  thence, 
on  or  befiire  Ac  10th  of  September,  as  a  longer  delay  might 
create  embarrassment,  if  not  render  the  expedition  alto- 
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gedMT  abortive.  It  was  eqjaned  on  him  not  to  delay,  ertm 
till  the  tenth,  if  llie  diflEerent  detachmenftB  of  his  eemmand 
sooner  arrived;  and  if  they  were  not  all  present  when  he 
set  out  for  Marietta,  to  leave  diteetione  for  tiioee  who  mi|^t 
afterwardfl  arrive,  to  fcllow,  willi  aH  posnUe  expeditian,  to 
Fort  Washington,  without  halting  at  MnAingnm. 

It  was  also  eigoined  on  him,  to  take  Ae  neeessaiy  mear 
sores  for  the  seeority  of  his  eamp,  at  the  rendnvoos,  and 
mi  the  way  down  the  river.  He  was  told  that  a  supise 
was  ever  to  be  guarded  against,  and  that  he  shooU,  there- 
fere,  never  encamp,  without  establishing  proper  guards 
and  patrols,  nor  even  venture  on  shcsre,  for  ever  so  short  a 
time,  without  the  same  precaution.  It  was  also  impressed 
on  his  nund,  that  as  Aere  mi|^t  be  some  ftiendfy  Indians 
in  the  neigfaboriiood  of  McMaken's  ereek,  who  had  a  right 
to  hunt  in  that  country,  it  was  of  great  consequenoe  that  no 
iiguiy  should  be  done  to  any  of  them. 

He  was  therefore  charged  to  ingress  on  the  minds  of  the 
men  under  his  c(»nmand,  the  necessity  of  treating  those  In* 
dians  with  kindnoM,  should  any  of  them  be  met  with.  He 
was  also  informed,  that  the  friendly  Indians  referred  to, 
were  the  Wyandots  and  the  Delawares,  with  whom  Ae 
United  States  had  trealiee. 

It  iqppean  from  a  report  made  on  the  2Sd  of  Sqitember, 
that  eveiy  thing  connected  with  the  army  was  in  a  better 
state  of  preparati<m  dian  had  been  anticipated,  owing  to 
the  prudent  care  and  attention  et  General  Harmar,  and  the 
indefatigable  iqpplication  of  Captain'  Ferguson.  The  mili- 
tia,  fi^xn  Kentucky,  with  the  exception  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  arrived  at  Fort  Washington,  on  the  day  appoint* 
ed,  and  those  who  were  tardy  came  in  subsequently,  and 
marched  to  join  the  army.  M^yor  Wyllys,  with  the  troc^ 
from  the  Falls,  came  up  on  the  22d — M%jor  Doughty,  wifli 
part  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Hannar,  arrived  on  tiie  86th«-* 
and  Lieutenant  Frothingfaam  f<dlowed  him,  witii  the  re* 
mainder  of  that  garrison.    The  troops  ftem  Pennsylwaia 
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were  dilatory — tfaey  joined  the  anny»  however,  soon  after 
it  had  marched  iran  Fort  Washington. 

The  gratification  produced  by  the  ponctnal  airival  of  tiie 
troops,  who  composed  the  army  of  General  Harmar,  was 
very  mach  abated,  by  ascertaining  the  wretched  condition 
in  which  they  were.  Many  of  them  were  snbetitntes,  hiied 
font  trifling  considerations,  by  those  who  had  been  drafted. 
Some  of  them  were  too  old  and  infirm  to  bear  the  iatignes 
of  an  active  campaign;  and  the  men  were  generally  awk- 
ward, and  m!idisciplined.  It  was  tiie  concurrent  opinion 
of  the  oflicers  of  the  anny ,  that  these  detachments  of  militia 
were  the  most  inactive  and  inefficient,  that  had  ever  been 
seen  on  the  western  frontiers. 

In  addition  to  diis,  a  large  porticm  of  their  arms  was 
unfit  for  use.  Some  of  their  muskets  and  rifles  were  with- 
ont  locks.  There  was  also  a  state  of  insubordination 
among  the  men;  and  a  disregard  of  military  rule,  which 
augured  any  thing,  rather  than  success.  In  these  facts 
might  have  been  read  the  secret  of  the  severe  loss  of  the 
army,  which  alone  gave  to  the  expedition  the  repulsive 
name  of  ^'Harmar's  defeat." 

The  season  being  far  advanced  when  the  militia  arrived, 
and  the  point  of  attack  lying  at  a  great  distance,  through 
a  wilderness  country.  General  Harmar  was  compelled  to 
commence  his  march,  without  delaying  a  day,  to  instruct 
or  train  his  undisciplined  troops.  About  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1790,  he  marched  from  Fort  Washington,  by  the  route 
reported  by  his  guides,  as  being  the  shortest  and  the  best. 
He  proceeded  flrst  to  the  Indian  town  on  the  Little  Miami, 
then  called  Old  ChiUicothe,  now  Old  Town,  three  miles 
above  Xenia;  and  from  thence  to  Loramie's  crossing  of  the 
liCiami.  When  he  arrived  at  that  place,  which,  he  under- 
stood from  his  guides,  was  about  forty  miles  from  the  place 
c^his  destination,  he  received  advice  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  villages  were  unapprised  of  his  approach — that 
they  had  not  been  joined  by  any  of  the  neighboring 
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tribes — that  tbey  were  not  in  force,  and  were  quarreling 
among  themselveB. 

This  information  was  derived  from  a  prisoner,  taken  on 
the  13th  of  October,  and  it  determined  the  General  to 
detach  Colonel  Hardin  with  six  hundred  men,  including 
fifty  of  the  regular  troops,  commanded  by  Miyor  Zeigler, 
with  orders  to  make  a  forced  march  on  the  villages.  In 
obedience  to  that  order,  the  detachment  was  organized  and 
in  motion,  early  the  next  day.  The  army  with  the  baggage, 
etc.,  followed  as  fast  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

When  the  advance  under  Hardin  reached  the  villages, 
they  found  them  deserted.  As  soon  as  the  General  ar- 
rived with  the  residue  of  the  army,  he  ordered  the  towns 
to  be  burnt — the  fruit  trees,  of  which  there  was  a  large 
number,  to  be  girdled,  and  every  description  of  property, 
including  at  least  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  com,  to  be 
destroyed.  That  order  having  been  literally  obeyed,  the 
great  object  of  the  enterprise  was  ftccompUshed;  which 
was  to  cripple  the  enemy  by  destroying  the  ample  means 
they  had  provided,  during  the  summer,  to  sustain  them- 
selves in  the  field,  and  carry  on  an  active  campaign  during 
the  ensuing  winter,  without  interruption. 

Not  content  with  the  complete  accomplishment  of  the 
great  purpose  of  the  campaign,  the  General  was  ambitious 
of  gaining  further  laurels;  and,  forgetful  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  greater  portion  of  his  men,  he  sent  out  three  detach- 
ments in  succession,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  which  might 
have  been  prudent,  if  his  troops  had  been  veterans,  or  even 
moderately  disciplined.  The  first  of  these  movements 
consisted  of  three  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Trotter,  who  returned  on  the  same  day,  having  killed  two 
Indians.  Some  intimations  having  been  made,  that  this 
adventure  indicated  more  of  prudence  than  belonged  to  its 
true  character.  Colonel  Hardin  was  sent  out  immediately, 
with  the  same  detachment,  who  was  attacked  by  the 
Indians,  and  defeated  with  great  loss,  in  consequence  of 
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the  cowardly  condnet  of  the  militia^  who  took  to  tfieir  heeb 
on  the  fint  fire. 

These  movementB  todc  place  while  the  anny  remained 
on  the  site  of  the  burnt  villages.  After  they  had  progreaaed 
one  day  on  their  homeward  march,  Miyor  Wyllya  waa 
Bent  back  with  four  hnndred  choaen  men,  under  an  expec- 
tation, that  many  of  the  Indians  wonld  have  returned  to 
examine  tiie  rains  of  their  villages,  vriio  might  be  taken  hy 
surprise  and  cut  to  pieces.  On  diis  occasion  also,  the 
militia  fled  in  disorder,  and  Miyor  Wyllys,  a  veiy  brave, 
experienced  officer,  with  most  of  tiie  regular  troops  under 
his  command,  wn«  killed. 

The  army  then  proceeded  by  slow  and  easy  marches  to 
Fort  Washington.  The  Indians  pursued  them,  but  such 
was  the  vigilance  of  the  General,  that  they  were  unable  to 
annoy,  or  iigure  the  troops,  during  the  march.  As  soon  as 
they  airived  at  Fort  Washington,  the  militia  were  dis- 
banded, and  dismissed,  and  the  General  repaired  to  the 
seat  of  government,  where  he  resigned  the  command,  and 
obtained  a  Court  of  Inquiry. 

In  justice  to  the  character  of  General  Harmar,  reference 
should  be  had  to  the  official  report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry. 
It  will  be  fiound  in  that  document,  that  the  officers,  and 
others  who  were  examined,  unitedly  declared,  that  the 
militia  were  very  badly  equipped — that  they  were  destitute 
of  camp-kettles  and  axes — that  their  arms,  generally,  were 
veiy  bad,  out  of  repair,  and  almost  useless ;  and  that  mus- 
kets had  been  brought,  without  locks,  under  an  expectation 
that  they  could  be  repaired  in  camp. 

It  vrill  also  be  found,  that  many  of  the  men  were  unfit  fat 
service,  and  scarcely  able  to  bear  arms,  being  old  and 
infirm;  that  they  were  not  of  that  class  of  active  woods- 
men, usually  found  in  the  frontier  counties;  that  a  great 
number  of  them  were  substitutes,  unused  to  fire-arms;  that 
some,  particularly  from  Pennsylvania,  were  so  awkward, 
that  they  could  not  take  off*  a  gun-lock,  oil  it,  and  put  it  on 
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again,  or  pot  in  a  flint  00  as  to  answer  its  pnrpoM,  with* 
out  aoflifltance;  that  llie  pack-hone  men  were  ignorant  of 
their  dnty,  inactive,  and  inaolent;  that  Ihere  was  a  spirit  of 
inmibordinalion  among  the  militia^  which  rendered  it  im- 
poesible  to  inflict  pnniahmenty  without  danger  of  a  revolt. 

It  will  also  be  found,  that  the  officers  concorred  in  de- 
daring,  that  the  organiiation  of  the  army  was  judidons, 
and  that  the  heavy  loss  sostained  on  the  expedition,  should 
be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance,  imbecility,  insubordination, 
and  wantof  equqiment  of  the  militia,  and  not  to  any  defect 
ci  capacity,  or  bravery,  in  the  (Seneral  commanding,  or  in 
the  officers  who  served  under  him. 

AlAoo^  the  tennination  of  the  expedition  of  1790  has 
been  spoken  of  as  a  defeat,  it  is  believed,  that  when  the 
fhcts  are  correctly  and  impartially  considered,  it  vrill  be 
found  worthy  of  a  more  honorable  name.  The  movement 
was  got  up  in  haste.  The  troops,  with  the  exception  of 
tiuree  hundred  and  twenty,  rank  and  file,  were  undisciplined, 
insubordinate,  and  badly  equipped  militia.  They  were 
called  together  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  Indians 
of  the  Miami  villages;  and  it  was  distinctly  understood, 
that  vdben  they  had  done  so,  the  purpose  of  the  movement 
would  be  accomplished.  It  was  not  expected  that  the 
troops  were  to  hold  possession  of  the  villages,  but  having 
destroyed  them,  and  the  property  they  contained,  they  were 
to  return  to  Fort  Washington,  and  be  disbanded. 

If  that  object  was  fully  and  literally  accomplished,  as  the 
fact  most  certainly  was,  it  cannot  be  said,  in  Irudi,  that  the 
campaign  was  a  failure,  or  the  result  of  it  a  defeat.  It  was 
stated  in  official  reports  to  the  War  Department,  that  tiie 
towns  were  taken,  and  thoroughly  destroyed,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  American  soldier.  Those  places  of  rendez- 
vous, where  British  traders  resorted,  to  poison  the  minds 
of  the  Indians,  and  exdte  them  to  hostilily  against  the 
Americans,  were  broken  up.    The  returns  also  show,  that 
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three  hundred  houses  and  ^wigwams  were  bumt,  twenty 
thousand  bushels  of  eom,  in  the  ear,  oollected  and  destroy- 
ed; and  that  not  a  vestige  of  destmctible  improvement  or 
nsefhl  property  was  spared. 

These  being  the  facts,  the  Commander-in-chief  annoonoed 
in  general  orders,  that  the  army  had  completely  accom- 
plished the  object  for  which  it  was  ordered,  to  wit:  a  total 
destraction  of  the  BGami  towns,  together  with  the  vast 
amoont  of  property  found  in  them,  and  in  llie  vicinity ;  and 
that  they  were  about  to  commence  their  march,  and  return 
to  Fort  Washington.  At  that  time,  llie  great  object  of  the 
campaign  was  literally  accomplished,  and  nothing  was 
beard  but  the  notes  of  commendation.  An  important  vic- 
tory had  been  achieved,  and  if  the  army  had  then  returned, 
they  and  their  conmiander  would  have  been  hailed  as  vic- 
tors and  crowned  with  gloiy. 

But  subsequent  efforts  to  inflict  further  injury  on  the 
enemy,  proved  disastrous,  by  the  bad  conduct  of  the  mili- 
tia, of  which  neither  the  cause,  nor  the  consequences  ought 
to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  General,  whose  move- 
ments, it  was  admitted,  were  judiciously  planned;  and,  as 
far  as  the  officers  and  the  federal  troops  were  concerned, 
prudently  and  bravely  conducted. 

From  the  returns  of  Lieutenant  Denny,  the  adjutant  of 
the  army,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  set  down  at  from  a 
hundred,  to  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  loss  of  the 
American  troops  at  one  hundred  and  eighty.  The  most 
tbat  can  be  said,  justly,  is,  that  the  complete  accomplish- 
ment of  the  important  objects  of  the  expedition,  was  at- 
tended with  a  greater  loss  than  might  have  been  expected. 

Among  the  killed  were  Migor  Wyllys  and  Lieutenant 
Frothingham,  of  the  federal  troops;  and  Miyor  Fontatn, 
Captains  Thorp,  Scott,  and  McMurtree ;  Lieutenants  Clark 
and  Rogers;  Ensigns  Sweet,  Bridges,  and  Thielkeld,  of  the 
militia. 
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This  expedition  was  followed  by  vigoroiu  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  savages,  to  harass  and  break  up  the  American 
setflements;  in  which  they  must  have  succeeded,  bat  for 
the  total  destniction  of  their  property  and  provisions,  just 
at  the  approach  of  winter. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  euiy  adrestaren  to  tbe  Mkmi  Pnrcfaaw.  Slatiani  «neled^-Att»ck«d 
by  the  Indiane^ — Commiiiiieetioiw  of  Pnadest  WMiiiiigtoii  to  Congui 
Statement  ihowiiif  the  weeknev  of  the  Ohio  Compeiiy*e  wttlemeBt^-Goa. 
Scott'e  ezpeditioii  agiioot  the  Wabedi  Indiue^— Iti  oeleritj  and  wiecew. 
Col.  WilkioMui'a  ezpeditwn  agaiaot  the  Mme  tribea^-CoadiMted  with  ikU 
and  raeoea.r^rganiiation  of  Gen.  St.  Clair'e  army.^ — Enoamped  at  I^- 
low'a  Station^ — ^Iti  number^ — ^The  campaipi.^-The  eaaae  of  the  defeat— 
Court  of  Inqniry^-The  Oeneral  aoqnitted  of  aD  < 


A  LABOB  number  of  the  original  adventnren  to  the  Miami 
Porchaaey  had  exhansted  their  means  by  paying  for  their 
land,  and  removing  their  families  to  the  country.  Others 
were  wholly  destitute  of  jHroperly,  and  came  out  as  volun- 
teers, under  the  expectation  of  obtaining,  gratuitously,  such 
small  tracts  of  land,  as  might  be  forfeited  by  the  pur- 
chasers, under  Judge  Symmes,  for  not  making  the  improve- 
ments required  by  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  teims  of 
sale  and  settlement  of  Miami  lands,  published  by  the  Judge, 
in  1787;  which  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter.  The  class  of  adventurers  first  named,  was 
comparatively  numerous,  and  had  come  out  under  an  ex- 
pectation of  taking  immediate  possession  of  their  lands, 
and  of  commencing  the  cultivation  of  them  for  subsistence. 
Their  situation,  therefore,  was  distressing.  To  go  out  into 
the  v(rildemess  to  till  the  soil,  appeared  to  be  certain  death; 
to  remain  in  the  settlements  threatened  them  with  starva- 
tion. The  best  provided  of  the  Pioneers  found  it  difficult 
to  obtain  subsistence;  and,  of  course,  the  class  now  spoken 
of,  were  not  far  from  total  destitution.  They  depended  on 
game,  fish,  and  such  products  of  the  earth  as  could  be  raised 
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0|i  email  palohes  of  giound  in  die  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
settlements. 

OccasionaUy  small  lots  of  proYision  were  brought  down 
the  river  by  emigrants,  and  sometimes  vrere  transported  on 
pack-horses,  from  Lexington,  at  a  heavy  expense,  and  not 
withoot  danger.  But  supplies,  thus  procured,  w^e  beyond 
the  reach  of  those  destitate  persons  now  referred  to. 

Having  endured  these  i»ivati<ms  as  long  as  they  could 
be  borne,  the  more  resolute  of  them  determined  to  brave  the 
consequences  of  moving  on  to  their  lands.  To  accomplish 
the  object,  with  the  least  exposure,  those  whose  lands  were 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  united  as  one  family;  and  on 
that  principle,  a  number  of  assodations  were  formed, 
amounting  to  a  dozen  or  more,  who  went  out  resolved  to 
maintain  their  positions. 

Each  party  erected  a  strong  block-house,  near  to  which 
their  cabins  were  put  up,  and  the  whole  was  enclosed  by 
strong  log  pickets.  This  being  done,  they  commenced 
clearing  their  lands,  and  preparing  for  planting  their  crops. 
During  the  day,  while  they  were  at  woric,  one  perscm  was 
placed  as  a  sentinel,  to  warn  them  of  approadnng  danger. 
At  sun-set  they  retired  to  the  block-house  and  their  cabins, 
taking  every  thing  of  value  within  the  pickets.  In  this 
manner  they  proceeded  from  day  to  day,  and  week  to  week, 
till  their  improv^nents  were  sufficiently  extensive  to  slip- 
ped their  families.  During  this  time,  they  depended  for 
subsistence  on  vrild  game,  obtained  at  some  hazard,  more 
than  on  the  scanty  supplies  they  w«re  able  to  procure  from 
the  settlements  on  the  river. 

In  a  short  time  these  stations  gave  protection  and  food 
to  a  large  number  of  destitute  families.  After  they  were 
established,  the  Indians  became  less  annoying  to  the  settle- 
ments on  the  Ohio,  as  part  of  dieir  time  was  employed  in 
watching  the  stations^  The  former,  however,  did  not 
escape,  but  endured  their  share  of  the  frmts  of  savage  hos- 
tili:^.    In  fact,  no  place  or  situation  was  exempt  fit>m  dan- 
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ger.  The  safety  of  the  Pioneer  depended  on  his  means  of 
defence,  and  on  perpetual  vigilance. 

The  Indians  viewed  those  Stations  with  great  jealousy, 
as  they  had  the  appearance  of  permanent  military  estab- 
lishments, intended  to  retain  possession  of  their  country. 
In  that  view  they  were  correct;  and  it  was  fortunate  for 
the  settlers,  that  the  Indians  wanted  either  the  skill  or  the 
means  of  demolishing  them.  The  truth  is,  they  had  no  idea 
'of  the  flood  of  emigration  which  was  setting  towards  their 
borders,  and  did  not  feel  the  necessily  of  submitting  to  the 
loss  to  which  immediate  action  would  subject  them.  They 
certainly  were  not  deficient  in  bravery.  No  man  can  think 
so,  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  countless  instances  of  their 
heroic  self-devotion.  Caution,  which  is  sometimes  called 
cowardice,  they  certainly  possessed  to  a  great  extent,  as  it 
was  a  part  of  their  education.  It  led  them  to  avoid  dan- 
ger, when  the  object  in  view  was  not  sufficiently  important 
to  overbalance  the  loss,  which  success,  or  victory,  would 
cost ;  but  when  they  saw  and  felt  the  importance  of  ac- 
complishing an  object,  and  resolved  to  undertake  it,  they 
appeared  not  to  know  what  fear  was ;  danger  did  not  deter 
but  rather  urged  them  to  personal  exposure. 

They  could  not  have  been  insensible  of  the  consequences 
of  sufiering  those  stations  to  be  maintained,  which  were  so 
many  military  occupations,  in  advance  of  an  unseen  enemy; 
yet  they  did  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  immediate  action, 
and  therefore  deferred,  what  they  thought  could  be  per* 
formed  as  well  at  some  future  time. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  their  great  error  consisted  in 
permitting  those  works  to  be  constructed  at  all.  They  might 
have  prevented  it  with  great  ease,  but  they  appeared  not  to 
be  aware  of  the  serious  consequences  which  were  to  result, 
until  it  was  too  late  to  act  with  effect.  Several  attacks 
were,  however,  made  at  different  times,  with  a|i  apparent 
determination  to  destroy  them ;  but  they  failed  in  every  in- 
stance.   The  assault  made  on  the  station  erected  by  Gap- 
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tain  Jacob  White,  a  Pioneer  of  much  energy  and  enterprise, 
at  the  third  crossing  of  Mill  creek  from  Cincinnati,  on  the 
old  Hamilton  road,  was  resolute  and  daring;  bat  it  was 
gallantly  met,  and  successfully  repelled.  During  the  attack, 
which  was  in  the  night.  Captain  White  shot  and  kiUed  a 
warrior,  who  fell  so  near  the  block-house,  that  his  compan- 
ions could  not  remove  his  body.  The  next  morning  it  was 
brought  in,  and  judging  from  his  stature,  as  reported  by  the 
inmates,  he  might  have  claimed  descent  from  a  race  of 
giants.  On  examining  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
block-house,  the  appearances  of  blood  indicated,  that  the 
assailants  had  suffered  severely. 

In  the  winter  of  1790-1,  an  attack  was  made,  with  a 
strong  party,  amounting,  probably  to  four  or  five  himdred, 
on  Dunlap's  station,  at  Colerain.  The  block-house  at  that 
place  was  occupied  by  a  small  number  of  United  States' 
troops,  commanded  by  Col.  Kingsbuiy,  then  a  subaltern  in 
tlie  army.  The  fort  was  ftimished  with  a  piece  of  artillery, 
which  was  an  object  of  terror  to  the  Indians,  yet  that  did 
not  deter  them  from  an  attempt  to  effect  their  purpose. 
The  attack  was  violent,  and  fpr  some  time  the  station  was 
in  imminent  danger. 

The  savages  were  led  by  the  notorious  Simon  Girty,  and 
outnumbered  the  garrison,  at  least,  ten  to  one.  The  works 
were  entirely  of  wood,  and  the  only  obstacle  between  the 
assailants  and  the  assailed,  was  a  picket  of  logs,  that  might 
have  been  demolished,  with  a  loss  not  exceeding,  proba- 
bly, twenty  or  thirty  lives.  The  garrison  displayed  unusual 
gallantry — ^they  frequently  exposed  their  persons  above  the 
pickets,  to  insult  and  provoke  the  assailants ;  and  judging 
from  the  facts  reported,  they  conducted  with  as  much  folly 
as  bravery. 

Col.  John  Wallace,  of  Cincinnati,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
bravest  of  the  Pioneers,  and  as  amiable  as  he  was  brave, 
was  in  the  fort  when  the  attack  was  made.  Although  the 
works  were  completely  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  the  Colo- 
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nel  volimteered  hu  servioea  to  go  to  Cilieiimati  fior  a  rem- 
forcement.  The  fart  stood  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Big 
Miami.  Late  in  the  night,  he  was  conveyed  across  the  riyer, 
in  a  canoe»  and  landed  on  the  opposite  shore.  Having 
passed  down  some  miles  below  tiie  fort,  he  swam  the  rivers 
and  directed  his  conrse  for  Cincinnati.  On  his  way  down* 
the  next  day,  he  met  a  body  of  men,  from  that  place,  and 
from  Gdombia,  proceeding  to  Colerain.  They  had  been 
informed  of  the  attack,  by  persons  hunting  in  the  ndghbor* 
hood,  who  were  sofficiently  near  the  fort  to  hear  the  firing 
when  it  began. 

He  joined  the  party,  and  led  them  to  the  station  by  the 
same  ronte  he  had  traveled  from  it;  bat  before  they  arrived, 
the  Indians  had  taken  their  departure.  It  was  afterwards 
ascertained,  that  Mr.  Abner  Hunt,  a  respectable  citiaen  of 
New  Jersey,  who  was  on  a  smveying  tonr,  in  the  neig^ibor* 
hood  of  Colerain,  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  was  killed  before 
he  could  reach  the  fort.  His  body  was  afterwards  Ibond, 
shockingly  mangled. 

Daring  the  same  season,  a  large  party  of  Indians  invested 
Fort  Jefferson,  which  had  been  bnilt  by  the  United  States' 
troops,  about  six  miles  south  of  Greenville,  now  the  county 
seat  of  Darke,  and  celebrated  as  the  place  where  General 
Wayne  negotiated  his  treaty  of  peace  and  boundaries,  vrith 
the  Indian  tribes,  in  1705.  Before  the  enemy  were  discov- 
ered  by  the  garrison,  a  party  had  crept  up  and  secreted 
themselves  in  the  under-brush,  and  behind  logs  near  the 
Fort.  Having  gained  that  position,  they  attempted  to 
draw  out  some  of  the  garrison  in  pursuit  of  game,  by  imi- 
tating the  noise  of  turkeys,  with  perfect  exactness.  Miyw 
Shaylor,  the  commandant,  was  passionately  fond  of  hunt- 
ing, and,  not  dreaming  of  a  decoy,  hastened  out  in  pursuit 
of  the  game,  accompanied  by  his  son. 

As  they  approached  the  place  fit>m  which  the  sound 
came,  the  savages  rose  and  fired.  The  son,  a  lad  of  fine 
promise,  fell;  the  M^or  fled  to  the  garrison,  pursued  closely 
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by  llie  Indiaofl;  who  felt  confident,  Hiey  woold  either  take 
him,  or  gain  poBsession  of  the  sally  gate,  when  opened  for 
his  reception.  They  were,  however^  disappointed.  He  en^ 
tered^  and  the  gate  was  closed  a  few  moments  before  they 
reached  it.  In  escaping  to  the  Fort,  he  was  wounded  by 
an  arrow,  in  the  back.  Had  this  been  the  only  penal^  of 
hi»  temerity,  he  might  haive  been  thankftd;  but  the  loss  of 
a  son  of  great  promise,  sacrificed  by  his  own  folly,  rested 
on  his  memoiy,  if  not  on  his  ccmsdence.  ' 

It  would'be  a  tedious  undertaking,  were  it  practicable,  to 
detail  or  enumerate  the  hostile  movements  of  the  Indians, 
and  their  numberless  depredations.  During  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  war,  small  parties  w^e  constantly  lurking  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  white  settlements  and  stations,  watch*, 
ing  for  opportunities  to  plunder  and  murder.  They  came 
fi*equentiy  into  the  villages  by  night,  and  carried  ofi*  horses 
and  otiier  property,  undiscovered.  These  depredations 
were  so  frequent,  that  the  inhabitants  were  constiUitly  on 
the  alert ;  and  found  it  necessary  to  keep  up  a  guard,  when 
engaged  in  clearing  and  cultivating  their  grounds.  It  was 
not  safe  to  venture  into  the  woods  unarmed,  and  even  at 
Cincinnati,  in  sight  of  Fort  Washington,  it  was  found  pru- 
dent to  attend  church  on  the  Sabbath,  armed  and  prepared 
to  repel  an  attack. 

In  January,  1791,  President  Washingtonlhid  before  Con- 
gress, a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Western  country, 
accompanied  with  his  views  of  the  measures  proper  to  be 
taken  for  its  defence.  He  maintained,  that  it  was  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  duty  of  the  General  Government,  to 
afford  to  the  frontier  settiers  all  reasonable  protection,  in 
tiie  eiqoyment  of  their  just  rights,  both  of  person  and  pro- 
perty. He  ui^ed  it  also,  as  a  matter  of  importance,  to  con- 
vince whomsoever  it  might  concern,  that  notwithstanding 
the  distance  of  the  field  of  action,  government  possessed 
power  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order  on  the  fi*otatiers. 
He  maintained  that  it  was  true  economy  to  regulate  events, 
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instead  of  being  regnlated  by  them;  and  to  provide  meana 
necessary  to  do  so. 

After  submitting  to  their  consideration  a  plan  for  increas- 
ing the  regular  establishment,  should  that  course  be  thought 
expedient,  he  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion,  that  an* 
other  expedition  against  the  Wabash  Indians  was  indis- 
pensable ;  that  affairs  could  not  remain  as  they  then  were 
-^that  although  winter  imposed  peace  for  the  present;  ^et, 
unless  the  attention  of  the  Indians  should  be  called  to  their 
ovni  country,  they  would,  on  the  opening  of  the  spring, 
spread  general  desolation  over  the  frontiers — ^that  the  In« 
dians  on  the  Wabash  amounted  to  about  eleven  hundred 
warriors:  to  which  number  there  should  be  added  one 
thousand,  belonging  to  other  tribes  -more  distant;  and  on 
that  estimate,  that  the  army  for  the  iiext  campaign  ought 
to  consist  of  three  thousand  well  armed  troops;  to  make  it 
superior  to  all  opposition,  and  {urevent  the  repetition  of  the 
same  trouble  and  expense. 

A  few  days  after  this  message  had  been  sent  tp  Con- 
gressjby.the  President,  he  communicated  to  them  further 
intelligence,  received  from  General  Putnam,  of  Marietta, 
and  Miyor  Zeigler,  of  Fort  Washington,  of  recent  depreda- 
tions committed  in  the  north-west.  He  also  laid  before 
them  a  statistical  statement,  prepared  with  great  care,  con- 
taining information  which  it  was  important  for  the  govern- 
ment to  know,  at  that  juncture.  From  that  tabular  state- 
ment it  appeared,  that  the  garrison  at  Fort  Hannar  ^en 
consisted  of  little  more  than  twenty  soldiers — ^that  the  en- 
tire number  of  men  in  the  Muskingum  settlements,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  including  civil  and  military  officers,  did 
not  exceed  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  many  of  whom 
were  badly  armed — ^that  the  inhabitants  were  in  the  most 
imminent  danger  of  being  destroyed,  should  the  enemy 
push^  the  war  with  vigor,  during  the  winter.  It  also  ap- 
peared, that  at  Marietta  there  were  about  eighty  houses 
veithin  the  dist^ce  of  one  mile ;  and  a  few  scattered  cabins 
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about  three  miles  up  the  river.  On  Duck  creek,  four  miles 
from  the  village,  there  was  a  set  of  mills;  and  there  was 
a&other  set  on  the  Muskingum,  two  miles  distant.  Twen* 
ty-two  miles  up  that  river;  there  was  a  settlement,  consist- 
ing of  twenty  families.  On  Wolf  creek,  distant  two  miles, 
there  were  five  families,  and  a  set  of  mills.  On  the  Ohio, 
opposite  the  Little  Kenawha,the  settlement  of  Belpre  com- 
menced, and  extended  down  the  river,  with  little  interrup- 
tion, twelve  miles,  and  contained  between  thirty  and  forty 
houses. 

That  concise  statement  exhibited  the  entire  population 
and  strength  of  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase,  as  it  then 
was.  It  was  also  stated,  that  a  few  weeks  before  that  doc- 
ument was  prepared,  the  Indians  had  attacked  and  broken 
xjip  a  new  setdement  at  the  Big  Bottom,  forty  miles  up  the 
Muskingum,  consisting  of  sixteen  men,  one  womem,  and 
two  children;  all  of  whom  were  killed,  except  four  of  the 
men,  who  made  their  escape. 

The  impression  produced  on  the  minds  of  Congress  by 
these  and  similar  communications,  induced  them  promptly 
to  authorise  the  President  to  raise  an  anny  of  three  thous- 
and men,  being  the  number  proposed,  and  to  pjiace  it  under 
the  command  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  who  was  then  ap- 
pointed a  Miydr  General.  At  the  same  tkne,  with  a  view 
of  producing  immediate  relief,  they  authorised  the  President' 
to  raise  a  corps  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  towns  on  the  Wabash,  by  a  rapid  march, 
and  an  unexpected  attack. 

In  executing  that  trust,  the  President  appointed  G^ieral 
Charles  Scott  to  command  the  expedition;  and  to  prevent 
the  delay  which  might  be  produced  by  distance,  and  by  the 
difficulty  of  communicating  with  the  Department,  through 
an  unsettled  wilderness,  he  appointed  a  board  of  advisers, 
consiBting  of  Harry  Innes,  John  Brown,  Benjamin  Logaui 
add  Isaac  Shelby,  on  the  advice  of  any  three  of  whom 
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General  Scott  was  authorised  to  act,  without  waiting  finr 
special  direotiomi  from  the  Secretaiy  of  War. 

Hie  troops  for  the  expedition  were. to  be  chosen  men, 
voluntarily  engaged  tor  the  purpose,  whose  braver]^  and 
skill  could  be  entirety  relied  on;  and  the  detachmcmt  was 
to  consist  of  such  a  number,  not  exceeding  seven  hundred 
and  fifty,  as  the  General  and  the  miyority  c^  his  advisers 
might  determine.  The  ofiicers  were  to  be  selected  by  the 
Geh«ral,  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  |>ersons  before 
named.  The  troops  were  to  be  mounted,  armed  and  equip- 
ped, in  all  respects,  acccNrdiag  to  the  advice  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  were  placed  under  the  sole  command  of  General 
Scott,  holding  the  rank  of  a  Brigadier.  In  accordance  with 
this  authority  and  these  instructions,  the  detachment  was 
raised,  mounted>  and  equipped,  and  on  the  19th  of  May 
were  mustered,  at  the  moutii  of  the  Kentucky  river. 

On  the  93d  of  the  same  month,  they  marched  from  the 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  and  pressed  forward  with  the  utmost  in- 
dustry, directing  their  course  to  the  Ouiatanon  village.  On 
the  31st,  they  had  marched  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  • 
miles,  over  st  country  intersected  aiid  made  rough,  by  four 
branches  of  White  river,  and  by  other  smaller  streams, 
many  of  ihem  having  steep  muddy  banks.  During  the 
march,  rain  fell  in  torrents,  which  impeded  their  {Mrogress, 
wore  down^heir  horses,  and  ii^jured  their  provisions.  On 
the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  Jime,  an  Indian  on  horseback  was 
discovered  at  some  distance  on  the  right.  Measures  were 
imme£ately  taken  to  capture  him,  but  without  success. 
The  General,  thus  finding  that  he  had  been  discovered  by 
the  enemy,  determined  to  advance  rapidly,  under  a  hope  of 
reaching  the  main  point  of  attack  that  day;  though  unfor- 
tunately his  guides  were  strangers  to  the  region  of  country 
he  was  then  in. 

At  one  o'clock,  having  marched  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  Ohio,  twd  smaU  villages  were  discovered  on 
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Ae  left,  at  two  and  four  mileB  dicrtance.  The  gnideB  then 
recognized  the  gvonnd,  and  informed  the  General  that  the 
•main  tavm  was  four  or  five  miles  in  front.  He  immedi- 
ately sent  a  detadmient  of  dxty  mounted  infantry,  under 
Colonel  Hardin,  and  a  tiroop  of  light-horse  under  Captain 
McCoy,  to  attack  the  vUlages  on  the  left,  while  he  ad- 
vanced briskly,  with  the  main  body,  in  order  of  battle,  to 
the  chief  town  in  front. 

Before  the  troops  had  reached  it,  the  enemy  were  seen  in 
great  collusion,  endeavoring  to  make  their  escape  over  tiie 
river.  Rve  canoes,  crowded  fttll  of  them  were  destroyed, 
and  all  who  were  in  them  perished;  though  a  heavy  fire 
was  kqpt  up  on  the  assailants,  from  a  Kickapoo  village,  on 
the  opposite  bank.  The  river  at  that  point  being  too  high 
to  be  forded.  Colonel  Wilkinson  was  dispatched  to  a  ford, 
two  miles  above,  which  he  found  also  to' be  impassable. 
The  enemy  being  still  in  possession  of  the  Kickapoo  town, 
two  companies,  commanded  by  Captains  King  and  Logs- 
don,  were  dispatched,  with  orders  to  cross  the  river  below, 
and  take  it.  That  ordor  was  promptly  ob^fed,  allhough 
some  of  the  men  w^e  compeUed  to  swim  the  river,  while 
others  were  crossing  it  in  small  canoes.  This  movement 
wail  so  entirely  unobserved,  and  imexpected  by  the  enemy, 
that  the  Kentuckians  had  posted  themselves  on  the  bank, 
bef<»«  they  were  discovered  by  the  Indians.  The  m<»nent 
that  discovery  was  made,  the  enemy  abandoned  ihe  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Hardin  had  successfully  exe- 
ented  the  order  to  take  the  villages  on  the  left,  and  was  en- 
cumbered with  prisoners.  While  thus  embarrassed,  he  dis- 
covered a  stronger  village  still  further  to  the  left,  which  he 
attacked  and  carried,  and  th^i  joined  the  main  body,  be- 
fore sunset,  having  killed  six  warriors  and  taken  fifly-two 
prisoners. 

Hie  next  day,  Colonel  WiUdnson  marched  with  three 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  to  attack  the  important  viUage, 
Keth-ti-pe-can-wak,  which  he  took  and  destroyed,  with  the 
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I08B  of  only  three  mea  wounded.  Many  of  die  inhabitantt 
of  thb  village  were  French,  who  were  ei^oying  the  com- 
forts of  civilized  life;  and  from  letters  and  other  papers 
found  in  their  possession,  it  was  evident  they  were  in  cw- 
respondence,  and  close  connection  with  the  leading  men  of 
Detroit.  The  village  consbted  of  seventy  houses;  many 
of  which  were  well  boUt  and  furnished.  These  were  all 
burnt,  with  a  lai^  quantity  of  com,  peltry,  furniture,  and 
various  other  articles  of  property  of  much  value. 

On  the  4th  the  General  liberated  sixteen  of  the  weakest 
and  most  infirm  of  his  prisoners,  and  sent  them  with  a  talk 
to  the  Wabash  tribes.  The  motives  to  this  measure  were 
to  rid  the  army  of  a  heavy  incumbrance — to  gratify  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  distracting 
the  councils  of  the  enemy,  to  fsYot  the  views  of  govern- 
ment. On  the  same  day,  after  having  burnt  the  towns  and 
villages,  cut  up  the  growing  com,  and  destroyed  every  spe- 
cies of  property  within  their  reach,  they  began  their  mardi 
towards  die  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  14th  reached 
that  place,  having  accomplished  the  great  and  only  olgect 
of  the  expedition,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  killed, 
and  only  four  wounded — Shaving  themselves  killed  thirty- 
two  warriors,  taken  fifty-seven  prisoners,  and  destroyed 
much  valuable  property.  To  the  honor  of  the  volunteers, 
it  was  certified,  by  the  General,  that  not  a  single  act  of 
inhumanity  had  marked  their  conduct,  during  the  cam- 
paign. 

After  the  return  of  this  gallant  little  army,  the  General 
delivered  to  the  commandant,  at  Fort  Steuben,  forty-one 
prisoners,  for  which  he  took  a  receipt;  and  which,  with  the 
sixteen  liberated,  swelled  the  number  of  his  captives  to 
fiftyrseven. 

The  brilliant  cfuccess  of  this  rapid  expedition,  commenced 
and  terminated  in  less  tiian  thirty  days,  induced  General 
St.  Clair,  under  the  discretionary  power  he  had  recrived 
from  the  President,  to  organize  another,  againdt  the  same 
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towas^  without  loea  of  time.  With  that  view,  he  oommiB- 
oioned  Colonel  James  WilkinBOn,  who  had  just  signalized 
himself  mider  General  Scott,  to  raise  a  corps  of  mounted 
Kentucky  volunteers,  to  consist  of  not  less  than. five,  nor 
more  than  six  hundred,  rank-and-file,  and  to  lead  them, 
under  his  own  command,  against  the  Wabash  Indians,  to 
complete  the  work,  which  the  troops  under  (general  ^Scott, 
had  so  Buccessfiilly  begun.  The  conunission  was  accepted 
about  the  last  of  June ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  succeeding 
mohth  of  July,  the  Colonel  reported  himself  to  Governor  St. 
Clair,  at  Fort  Washington,  with  a  detachment  of  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  volunteers,  well  mounted,  equipped,  and 
organized,  ready  to  receive  and  execute  his  orders. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Colonel  Wilkinson,  Messrs. 
Caldwell  and  McDowell  were  appointed  Miyora,  and  such 
other  officers  were  selected  and  commissioned,  as  the  .ser- 
vice required.  On  the  1st  of  August,  the  detachment  left 
Fort  Washington,  and  took  up  its  march  for  the  Wabakh 
towns.  For  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  enemy,  the 
course  of  the  army  was  at  first  directed  to  the  Miami  vil- 
lages, on  the  St.  Joseph's ;  and  that  direction  was  continued 
till  the  fourth  day,  when,  having  advanced  seventy  miles 
firom  Fort  Washington,  the  course  was  changed  to  the 
north-west.  By  that  plan,  the  object  in  view  was  conceal- 
ed, in  part,  by  avoiding  ike  common  hunting  grounds  of  the 
enemy,  and  also  the  paths  they  were  wont  to  travel. 

The  country,  over  which  the  detachment  marched, 
abounded  in  ponds  and  swamps,  by  which  tiieir  progress 
was  greatly  checked;  and  in  consequence  of  which,  it  was 
found  necessary,  frequently,  to  change  their  course.  This 
not  only  caused  delay  and  loss  of  time,  but  increased  the 
chances  of  being  discovra^d  by  the  enemy,  before  reaching 
the  point  of  destination.  Soon  after  crossing  a  branch  of 
the  Calumet  river,  the  advanced  guard  discovered  and  fired 
on  a  small  party  of  Indians,  one  of  whom  they  succeeded 
in  taking  prisoner.    He  proved  to  be  a  Delaware,  residing 
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iiear  the  site  of  one  of  the  villages  destroyed  by  Genernl 
Hannar,  the  preceding  fall;  which,  as  he  informed  the  Col- 
onel, was  about  thirty  miles  distant.  On  recetring  that 
information,  the  course  of  the  detachment  was  directed 
more  to  the  west.  On  the  6t2i  of  the  month,  they  crossed 
a  road  very  much  used,  where  twenty  men  were  left  fay 
the  Colonel,  in  ambush,  to  watch  and  intercept  any  party, 
of  the  enemy  that  might  casually  pass;  and  prevent  as 
long  as  possible,  the  discovery  of  his  real  object.  Thvt 
party  soon  discovered  four  warriors  encamped  on  the  right, 
one  of  whom  they  killed.  On  the  7th,  the  army  struck  the 
Wabash,  near  the  mouth  of  Eel  river;  being  the  vesy  spot 
for  which  the  Colonel  had  aimed,  from  the  commencement 
of  his  march.  The  troops  then  crossed  the  river  in  view 
of  the  town,  when  a  general  charge  was  ordered,  and 
obeyed  with  such  alacrity,  that  the  men  foroed  their  vi^y 
over  every  obstacle.  The  enemy  were  unable  to  resist— ^ 
six  warriors  were  killed,  and  unfortunately  two  squaws, 
and  a  child,  shared  the  same  fate.  Thirty-four  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  an  American,  held  in  captivity,  was  re- 
leased. The  American  loss  was  two  men  killed,  and  one 
wounded. 

This  town  extended  along  the  river  three  miles.  The 
gallant  little  army  encamped  in  it  that  night,  and  the  next 
morning  cut  up  the  com,  scarcely  in  the  milk,  and  burnt  the 
buildings.  Having  left  two  squaws  and  a  child,  with  a 
short;  talk  for  the  Indians,  &e  army  took  up  its  march  for 
the  ^^  Kickapoo  town  in  the  prairie.'*  Not  being  able  to 
discover  any  path,  in  the  direct  course  to  that  town,  they 
marched  by  the  road  leading  to  Tippecanoe.  After  much 
labor,  difficulty  and  fatigue,  which  exhausted  the  men  and 
wore  down  their  horses,  they  reached  that  village,  which  in 
the  mcMming  had  been  occupied  by  the  en^ny,  but  was 
abandoned  as  the  army  approached. 

After  the  destructidn  of  this  tovioi,  by  General  Scott,  in 
June,  the  Indians  returned  and  replanted  their  com  and 
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poke,  «8  tiiey  had*  4<me  in  other  plaoea,  whidb  had  grown 
rapidly,  and  w^e  in  a  fionrijBliing  tstate.  Fot  tlie  porpoBepf 
TefrBflhing  the  hones,  and  giving  time  to  col  down  the  com, 
the  Colonel  detemuned  to  halt  till  m<»ning,  and  then  renew 
his  march  for  the  ^  Kickapoo  town,  in  the  prairie.''  In  the 
conne  of  tlie  day  he  had  diflcover^  some  nneaeineBB  and 
murmuring  among  the  men,  which,  on  enqniry,  he  found 
proceeded  from  a  reluctance  to  advance  further  into  the 
enemy's  country. 

This  led  to  ^e  examination  of  the  supplies,  etc.  of  the 
detadiment,  when  it  appeared,  that  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty horses  were  lame,  and  liuit  there  remained  but  five 
day's  provision  for  the  men.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  Gol<mel  was  compelled,  reluctantly,  to  abandon  his  de- 
sign against  the  Kickapoos,  in  the  prairie.  He  marched, 
however,  against  a  town  of  the  same  nation  situated  about 
three  leagues  west.  As  he  advanced  to  that  town,  the  ene- 
my made  some  Aaw  of  fighting,  but  fled  at  his  approach. 
The  town,  consisting  of  thirty  houses^  was  destroyed,  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  com  in  the  milk;  and  the  same 
day  the  troops  moved  to  Ouiatanon,  where  they  forded  the 
Wabash,  and  proceeded  to  the  site  of  the  village  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  General  Scott,  on.  the  Qiai^  of  the 
prairie,  where  they  encamped.  The  com,  which  had  been 
re-planted  at  that  town,  and  was  u\  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, was  agaSn  destroyed.  On  the  12th,  the  march  was 
resumed,  and  continued  till  the  21st,  when  the  troops  arrived 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  having  marched,  by  accurate  com- 
putation, four  hundred  and  fifty-one  miles  fix>m  Fort  Wash- 
ingtcm. 

Great  praise  was  awarded  to  the  whole  detachment,  for 
then*  perseverance  and  bravery,  and  special  notice  was  ta- 
ken of  Migors  McDowell  and  Caldwell,  and  of  Colonel 
Russell,  who  led  the  advance,  in  the  character  of  a  volun- 
teer, without  a  commission.  The  thanks  of  the  c<Mnmander 
were  also  given  to  Mifjor  Adair,  and  Ci^tain  Parker,  who 
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act^  immodiatefy  about  hb  pefton^  and  rendered  Ute  \ 
prompt  and  energetic  services. 

While  these  military  movements  nnder.Seott,  and  onder 
WiUdnson,  were  going  on  against  the  Wakash  Indians,  the 
War  Department  was  engaged  in  raising  the  army  of  three 
thousand  men,  ordered  by  Congress,  of  which  Governor  St. 
Glair  had  been  appointed  commanderi  wiA  the  rank  of 
Migor  Greneral. 

On  the  28th  the  General  left  Philadelphia,  for  Fott 
Pitt,  where  he  arrived  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Lexington,  to  Fott 
Washington,  which  he  reached  on  the  15th  of  May.  The 
garrison  at  that  place,  as  appears  fit>m  an  official  report, 
consisted  of  seventy-fire  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  fit  for  duty.  The  garrison  at  Fort  Harmar,  con- 
sisted of  forty-five;  the  garrison  at  F<Hrt  Steuben, of  sixty- 
one,  and  the  garrison  at  Fori  Knox,  of  eighty-three  men. 
The  first  regiment  of  United  States'  troops,  of  which  these 
garrisons  were  component  parts,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
two  hundred  and  ninety  nine,  rank  and  file,  were  collected 
at  Cincinnati,  on  the  15th  of  July. 

General  Butier,  who  was  the  second  in  command,  was 
charged  with  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  recruiting 
service,  and  having  established  a  rendezvous  at  Baltimore, 
proceeded  to  Pittsburgh. 

The  troops  at  Fort  Washington,  on  the  last  of  August, 
amounted  to  abbut  two  thousand  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates.  By  order  of  the  Commander-inHshief,  they 
marched  from  thence  to  Ludlow's  station,  five  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Fort,  where  they  encamped  till  the  17th  of 
September,  waiting  for  reinforcements  and  supplies.  On 
that  day  they  numbered  two  thousand  three  hundred  rank 
and  file ;  and  on  the  same  day  marched  from  the  station 
to  the  Big  Miami  river,  where  they  halted  and  built  Fort 
Hamilton,  which  gave  name  to  the  county  seat  of  Butier. 

From  that  post,  the  army  marched,  under  the  command 
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of  Geaeral  Butler,  on  the  morning  of  tbe  4th  of  October. 
They  were  compelled  to  move  slowly,  and  halt  frequently, 
for  the  provisionB  and  other  supplies  of  the  army. 

On  the  l^th  ihey  halted  for  several  days,  and  erected  a 
fort,  which  was  called  Fort  Jefferson.  During  this  time,  a 
body  of  the  mOitia,  amounting  to  three  hundred,  deserted, 
and  returned  to  their  homes.  The  supplies  for  the  army 
being  still  in  the  rear,  and  the  General  entertaining  fears 
that  the  deserters  might  meet  and  seize  them  for  their  own 
use,  determined,  very  reluctantly,  to  send  back  the  first  re- 
giment, for  the  double  purpose  of  bringing  up  the  provisions 
and,  if  possible,  of  overtaking  and  arresting  the  deserters. 

Having  made  that  arrangement,  the  army  resumed  its 
march,  and  on  the  3rd  of  November,  arrived  at  a  creek  run- 
ning to  the  south  west,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  St. 
Maiy's,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Maumee,  but 
was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Wabash. 
It  being  then  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  army  much  fa- 
tigued by  a  laborious  march,  they  were  encamped  on  a 
commanding  piece  of  ground,  having  the  creek  in  fronts 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  General  to  occupy  that  posi- 
tion till  the  first  regiment,  with  the  provisions,  should  come 
up.  He  proposed  on  the  n^xt  day,  to  commence  a  work  of 
defence,  agreeably  to  a  plan  concerted  between  himself  and 
M^jor  Ferguson,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  either;  for 
on  the  next  morning,  November  4th,  half  an  hour  before 
simrise,  the  men  having  been  just  dismissed  from  parade,  an 
attadc  was  made  on  the  militia  posted  in  front,  who  gave 
way  and  rushed  back  into  the  camp,  throwing  the  army  into 
a  state  of  disorder,  from  which  it  could  not  be  recovered,  as 
the  Indians  followed  close  at  their  heels.  l%ey  were,  how- 
ever, checked  a  short  time  by  the  fire  of  the  first  line,  but 
inmiediately  a  very  heavy  fire  was  commenced  on  thatline, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  extended  to  the  second. 

In  each  case,  the  great  weight  of  the  fire  was  directed  to 
the  centre,  where  the  artilleiy  was  placed;  firom  which  the 
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men  were  frequently  driren  witb  great  slaughter.  In  that 
emergency  resort  wa0  had  tQ  the  bayonet.  Colonel  Darke 
was  ordered  to  make  the  charge  with  a  part  of  the  second 
line,  which  order  wwexecated  with  great  spirit.  The  In- 
dians instantly  gave  way,  and  were  driven  back  several 
hnndred  yards^  bat  for  want  of  a  sufficient  nmnber  of  rifle* 
men  to  preserve  the  advantage  gained,  the  enemy  soon 
renewed  their  attack,  and  the  American  troc^s,  in  torn, 
were  forced  to  give  way. 

At  that  instant,  the  Indians  entered  the  American  camp 
on  the  left,  having  forced  back  the  troops  stationed  at  Ihat 
point.  Another  charge  was  then  ordered  and  made  by  the 
battalions  of  Majors  Bntler  and  Clark,  with  great  success. 
Several  other  charges  were  afterwards  made,  and  always 
with  equal  effect  These  attacks,  however,  were  attended 
with  a  very  heavy  loss  of  men,  and  particularly  of  officers. 
In  the  charge  made  by  the  second  regiment,  Mcg<ff  But- 
ler was  dangerously  wounded ;  and  every  officer  of  that 
regiment  fell,  except  three,  one  of  whom  was  shot  through 
the  body.  The  artillery  being  silenced,  and  all  the  officers 
belonging  to  it  killed,  but  Captain  Ford,  who  was  danger- 
ously wounded,  and  half  the  army  having  ftdlen,  it  became 
necessary  to  gain  the  road,  if  possible,  and  make  a  retreat 

For  that  purpose,  a  successftd  charge  was  made  on  the 
enemy,  as  if  to  torn  their  right  flank,  but  in  reality,  to  gain 
the  road,  which  was  effected.  The  militia  tiien  commenced 
a  retreat,  followed  by  the  United  States'  troops.  Major 
Clark,  with  his  battalion,  covering  the  rear.  The  retreat, 
as  might  be  expected,  soon  became  a  flight  The  camp 
was  abandoned)  and  so  was  the  artillery,  for  the  vnint  of 
horses  to  remove  it  Hie  men  threw  away  their  arms  and 
accoutrements,  even  after  the  pursuit  had  ceased,  which 
was  not  continued  more  than  four  miles.  The  road  viras 
almost  covered  with  those  artidles,  for  a  great  distance. 

All  the  horses  of  the  general  were  killed,  and  he  was 
mounted  on  a  broken  down  pack-horse,  that  could  scarcely 
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be  forced  out  of  a  walk.  It  was  therefore  impoflsible  for 
bim  to  get  forward  in  person,  to  command  a  halt,  till  regu- 
larity could  be  restored,  and  the  orders  which  he  dispatched 
by  others,  for  that  purpose,  were  wholly  unattended  to. 
The  rout  continued  to  Fort  Jefferson,  wh^re  they  arrived 
about  dark,  twenty-seren  miles  firom  the  battle-ground. 
The  retreat  began  at  half  past  nine  in  the  morning,  and  as 
the  battle  eomm^iced  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  it  must 
have  lasted  three  hours,  during  which  time,  with  only  one 
exception,  the  troops  behaved  with  great  bravesy.  This 
&ct  accounts  for  the  immense  slaug^iter  which  took  place. 

Among  the  killed,  were  Major  General  Butler,  Colonel 
Oldham,  M^jor  Feiguson,  Mi^jor  Hart,  and  Migor  Clark. 
Among  the  wounded,  were  Colonel  Sergeant,  the  Adjutant 
General,  Colonel  Darke,  Colonel  Gibson,  MfQw  Butler,  and 
Viscount  Malartie,  who  served  in  the  diaraeter  of  an  aid. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  list  of  oflkers  killed  contains  the 
names  of  Captains  Bradford,  Fhelon,  Kiricwood,  Price,  Van 
Swearix^gen,  Tipton,  Pnrdy,  Smith,  Piatt,  Gaither,  Crebbs, 
and  Newnum;  Lieutenants  Spear,  Warren,  Boyd,  McMalh, 
Burgess,  Kelso,  Read,  Little,  Hopper,  and  Lickins ;  also. 
Ensigns  Cobb,  Balch,  Chase,  Turner,  Wilson,  Brooks, 
Beatty,  and  Purdy;  also,  Quartermasten  Reynolds  and 
Ward,  Adjutant  Anderson  and  Doctor  Grasson.  And  in 
addition  to  the  wounded  officers  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned above,  the  official  list  contains  the  names  of  Captains 
Doyle,  Trueman,  Fcnrd,  Budianan,  Darke j  and  Hough;  also 
of  lieutenants  Greaton,  Davidson,  De  Butts,  Price,  Morgan, 
McCrea,  Lysle,  and  Thompson;  also,  Adjutants  Whistler, 
and  Crawford,  and  Ensign  Bines. 

The  melancholy  result  of  that  disastrouiB  day  was  felt 
and  lamented  by  all,  who  had  sympathy  ibr  private  distreiw, 
or  public  misfortune. 

The  only  charge  alledgedby  the  General  against  his  aliny, 
was  want  of  discipline,  which  they  could  not  have  acquired, 
during  the  short  time  they  had  been  in  the  service.    Hint 
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defect  rendered  it  impoBsiblei  -when  they  were  thrown  into 
confosion,  to  restore  them  again  to  order,  and  is  the  chief 
reason  why  the  loss  fell  so  heavily  on  the  officers.  They 
were  compelled  to  expose  themselves  in  an  unusual  degree 
in  their  efforts  to  rally  the  men,  and  remedy  the  want  of 
discipline.  In  that  duty,  the  General  set  the  example, 
though  worn  down  by  sickness,  and  suffering  under  a  pain- 
ful disease.  It  was  alledged  by  the  officers,  that  the  Indians 
far  outnumbei*ed  the  American  troops.  That  conclusion 
was  drawn,  in  part,  from  the  fa6t,  that  they  outflanked  and 
attacked  the  American  lines  with  great  force,  at  the  same 
time,  on  every  Bide. 

.  When  the  iugitives  arrived  at  Fort  Jefferson,  they  found 
the  first  regiment,  which  was  just  returning  firom  the  ser- 
vice on  which  it  had  been  sent,  .without  either  overtaking 
the  deserters,  or  meeting  the  convoy  of  provisions.  The 
absence  of  that  regiment,  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  was  be- 
lieved by  some,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  defeat.  They  sup^ 
posed,  that  had  it  been  present,  the  Indians  would  have 
been  defeated,  or  would  not  have  ventured  an  attack  at  the 
time  they  made  it;  but  General  St.  Clair  expressed  great 
doubt  on  that  subject.  He  seemed  to  think  it  uncertain, 
judging  from  the  superior  number  of  the  enemy,  whether 
he  ought  to  consider  the  absence  of  that  corps  from  the 
field  of  action,  as  fortunate  or  otherwise.  On  the  whole,  he 
seemed  to  think  it  fortunate,  as  he  very  much  doubted, 
whether,  if  it  had  been  in  the  action,  the  fortune  of  the  day 
would  have  been  changed ;  and  if  it  had  not,  the  triumph  of 
the  enemy  would  have  been  more  complete,  and  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  left  destitute  of  the  means  of  defence. 
As  soon  as  the  troops  reached  Fort  Jefferson,  it  became 
a  question  whether  they  ought  to  continue  at  that  place,  or 
return  to  Fort  Washington.  For  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing that  question,  the  General  called  on  the  surviving  field 
officers,  to  wit:  Colonel  Darke,  Major  Hamtramck,  Mi^jor 
Zeigler,.and  Major  Gaither,  and  also  the  A^utant  General, 
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Colonel  Sargeant,  for  their  advice,  as  to  -what  would  be  the 
proper  course  to  be  pnrsued,  under  existing  circumstances. 
After  discussing  the  subject,  they  reported  it  to  be  their 
unanimous  opinion,  that  the  troops  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  Fort;  that  they  could  not  be  jsupplied  with 
proTbions,  at  that  place;  and  as  it  was  known  there  were 
provisions  on  the  road,  at  the  distance  of  one,  or  two 
marches,  it  would  be  proper,  without  loss  of  time,  to  pro- 
ceed and  meet  them.  That  advice  was  adopted,  and  the 
army  put  in  motion  again  at  10  o'clock,  and  matched  all 
night.  On  the  succeeding  day,  they  met  a  quantity  of 
floor,  and  on  the  day  after,  a  drove  of  cattle,  which  havin|^ 
been  disposed  of,  as  the  wants  of  the  laroops  required,  the 
march  was  continued  to  Fort  Washington. 

The  loss  sustained  by  llie  country,  flrom  the  fall  of  so 
many  gallant  officers  and  men,  was  most  seriously  re* 
gretted.  General  Butler  and  Migor  Fergoson,  were  spoken 
of  with  peculiar  interest.  The  public  feeling  was,  how- 
ever, in  «ome  measure  alleviated,  by  the  fact,  that  those 
brave  men,  officers  and  privates,  fell  covered  with  honor, 
in  defending  the  cause  of  their  country. 

The  principal  complaint  made  by  the  Commander-in- 
chief  was,  that  some  of  his  orders,  of  great  consequence, 
given  to  Colonel  Oldham,  over  night,  were  not  executed; 
and  that  some  veiy  material  intelligence,  communicated  by. 
Captain  Hough,  to  General  Butler,  in  the  coarse  of  the 
night,  before  the  action,  was  not  imparted  to  him;  and  that 
he  did  not  hear  of  it,  till  his  arrival  at  Fort  Washington; 

It  is  important  to  the  fame  of  the  conmianding  General, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  almost  treasonable  negligence 
of  the  agents  of  government,  whose  duty  it  was  to  furnish 
supplies,  ike  army  had  been  for  many  days  on  short  allow- 
ance, and  were  so  at  the  time  of  the  battle.  That  fact  had 
made  it  indispensably  necessary,  either  to  retreat^  or  send 
back  the  first  regiment,  which  wims  the  flovrer  of  the  army, 
to  bring  up  the  pirovision3  and  miHtaiy  stores.    The  latter 
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alternative -was  chosen,  and  in  the  absence  of  that  corps, 
the  attack  was  made. 

In  regaid  to  the  negligence  charged  on  the  War  Depart- 
ment)  it  is  a  well  authenticated  fact^  that  boxes  and  pack* 
agen  were  so  carelessly  put  np  and  marked,  that  during  the 
action  a  box  was  opened  marked  '^flints,"  which  was  foond 
to  contain  gon-'locks.  Sevwal  mistakes  of  the  same  Char- 
acter were  discovered,  as  for  example,  a  keg  of  powder 
marked  **  for  the  infimtry,"  was  found  to  be  damaged  can* 
non  powder^  that  could  scarcely  be  ignited. 

Under  all  these  disadvantages,  it  was  generally  beUeved 
by  candid  intelligent  men,  that  the  commanding  General 
was  not  justly  liable  to  much  censure,  if  any.  With  one 
exception,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  troops 
behaved  with  great  bravery.  They  maintained  their  ground 
for  three  tedious  hours,  in  one  uninterrupted  conflict  with  a 
superior  force ;  nor  did  diey  attempt  to  leave  the  field,  till 
it  was  covered  with  the  bodies  of  their  companions,  nor 
until  further  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  a  retreat  was 
ordered. 

The  General,  less  anxious  for  himself  than  tor  othws, 
was  the  last  to  leave  the  ground,  after  the  retreat  had  been 
ordered.  For  some  time  after  the  disaster,  he  was  univer- 
sally censured;  but  when  a  thorough  investigation  had 
been  made  by  a  committee  of  Congress,  of  which  Mr.  Giles, 
of  Virginia,  was  the  chairman,  it  was  found  that  the  cam- 
paign had  been  conducted  with  skill  and  personal  bravery ; 
and  that  the  defeat  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  disci- 
pline in  the  militia,  and  to  the  negligence  of  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  procure  and  forward  the  provisions  and  mili- 
tary stores,  necessary  for  the  expedition. 

After  the  publication  of  that  report,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
believing  himself  to  be  injured,  addressed  a  letter  to  >Con- 
gress,  complaining  that  iiqustice  had  been  done  him  by  the 
committee;  in  consequence  of  which  the  report  was  re- 
committed to  the  same  conunittee,  who,  after  hearing  the 
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stelementB  aad  explanalioiui  of  ihe  Secretary,  and  reeon- 
sidering  the  whole  matter,  re-affirmed  their  first  report. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  next  season,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  Ludians,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  general  peace  -,  but  without  stiocess.  C<llonel 
Hiordin,  and  Migor  Tmeman^  who  went  on  tiiiat  embassy 
Hiih  a  flag  firom  Fort  Washington,  were  barbarously  mur- 
dered. 

It  is  stated  in  a  late  pnblicationi  that  those  officers  were 
sent  out  by  General  Wayne,  in  succession,  with  flaga  to 
the  enemy,  by  whom^  they  were  assassinated;  bat  it  ap- 
pears that  they  went  from  Fort  Washington  witb  the  same 
flag,  on  one  and  the  same  embassy,  in  the  sommer  of  1703, 
while  the  garrison  was  commanded  by  General  Wilkinson* 
General  Wayne  did  not  arrive  at  Cincinnati,  till  the  close 
of  the  summer  of  1709,  and  could  not  have  had  an  agency 
in  the  arrangements  for  fitting  out  the  mission. 

The  discrepancies  which  haye*  appeared  as  to  tiiie  time, 
manner,  and  circumstances,  of  that  unfortunate  embassy, 
art  smnewhat  remarkaUe,  In  a  former  publication,  the 
writer  of  this  article  fell  into  one  of  those  mistakes,  which 
was,  however,  soon  after  discovered  and  corrected* 

The  most  material  facts  of  the  case  are  diese.  On  the 
ad  of  ^ril,  1702,  eight  days  before  General  Wayne  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Western  army,  Miyor 
Trueman,  being  at  the  seat  of  government,  was  appointed 
by  lihe  Resident  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Westom 
Indians,  and  on  the  same  day  received  his  instructions  fifom 
the  Secretary  of  War,  witb  an  order  to  {nroceed  to  Fort 
Washington,  and  disclose  to  the  commandant.  Colonel  Wil- 
kinson, the  object  of  his  mission;  who  would  concert 
with  him  the  proper  means  to  carry  it  into  execution.  On 
the  arrival  of  M^jor  Trueman  at  Fort  Washington,  Colonel 
Wilkinson,  who  had,  in  the  interval,  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  a  Brigadier  General,  saw  pr<^>er  to  associate  Colonel 
0 
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Hardiii  with  Mnjor  Tmeman,  and  to  send  them  both  on  die 
embassy. 

They  left  the  fort  some  time  in  Juie»  with  a  servant  and 
a  guide,  and  proceeded  on  their  way  to  the  Indian  towns. 
I  On  the  8d  of  July  following.  Colonel  Vigo  arrived  from 

I  Vincennes,  with  information  brought  to  that  place,  by  n 

I  Wea  chief,  that  four  men,  who  had  gone  to  the  Indian 

I  country,  from  an  American  fort,  had  been  fired  on  by  n 

party  of  Indians;  that  three  of  them  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  the  fourth,  who  carried  a  flag,  and  had  pi4>er8  in  his  pos- 
session, was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  killed  on  the  next  day. 
It  was  further  stated,  that  the  papers  were  taken  by  the 
Indians,  to  a  white  man  who  could  read,  and  who  informed 
them  that  one  of  the  papers  wa9  a  long,  good  talk,  fit>m  a 
great  chief;  on  which  they  expressed  sorrow  for  what  they 
had  done. 

As  the  embassy  from  Fc^  Washington,  with  a  flag  and 
a  talk,  had  set  out  for  the  Indian  country  a  short  time  be- 
fore, no  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  fact,  that  those  brave 
officers,  Hardin  and  Trueman,  with  their  attendants,  one 
of  whom  was  a  son  of  Mr.  A.  Freeman,  of  Cincinnati,  had 
been  treacherously  and  barbarously  murdered. 

That  conclusion  was  soon  confirmed  by  some  prisoners, 
who  escaped  from  the  Indians,  and  came  into  Fort  Wash- 
ington, with  the  same  intelligence.  Although  the  informa- 
tion thus  received  settled  the  fact,  conclusively,  that  the 
American  commissioners  and  their  attendants  had  been 
cruelly  murdered,  yet  various  rumors  were  in  circulation 
as  to  the  maimer  in  which  the  crime  had  been  perpetrated. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  report  of  the  Wea  chief  was 
substantially  correct  It  was  certainly  more  plausible  than 
the  foolish  tale,  recited  by  William  May,  in  his  deposition, 
taken  by  General  Wayne,  at  Pittsburgh,  that  Msyor  True- 
man,  in  order  to  allay  the  fears  of  two  Indians  whom 
he  fell  in  with,  on  his  journey,  permitted  them  to  tie  him. 
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lub  eervaat,  and  a  lad  who  accompanied  him,  during  the 
night;  and  as  a  matter  of  conrBe,  to  murder  them  all  be- 
fore morning. 

It  Beems  to  be  a  well  aathentieated  fact,  that  after  Colo- 
nel Hardin  was  selected  to  accompany  Tmeman,  he  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  confidentially  to  a  friend,  Captain 
James  Ferguson,  of  Cincinnati,  that  the  Indians  would  vio- 
late the  flag  and  assassinate  him,  assigning  as  a  reas<m, 
that  they  had  long  feared  and  hated  him. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

0itatttoa  df  aAii«  on  the  Frottfi«r^— Genenl  Wayne  eppeiated  to  the  eem- 
mand.p-^allant  engageamt  of  Mi^  AMt  with  the  IniWii     Cimji 
iionen  appointed  to  treat  with  the  North-weetern  trihea^^TlMir  Inelno- 
tioni^— Their  nefotiationa^— Inqnoper  inteitMenoo  of  BrWih  oAoon  and 
•fonta^-^athiro  of  the  negotiataon. 

Tra  campaignn  of  Hannar  and  St.  Clair,  and  the  inter- 
mediate expeditione  of  Scott  and  Wilkinson,  inflamed  the 
rage  and  malice  of  the  savages  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and 
prompted  them  to  fill  the  conntry  with  marauding  partieS) 
whose  depredations  and  craelties  were  most  distressing. 
*  At  that  period  the  public  service  rendered  it  neoessaiy  to 
keep  np  a  constant  commnnication  between  Fort  Wash- 
ington, the  head-qnarters  of  the  army,  and  the  advanced 
posts,  for  the  porpose  of  conveying  supplies,  or  intelli- 
gence; sometimes  by  small  parties,  and  often  by  single 
individuals,  who  were  necessarily  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
those  wandering  savages. 

While  the  army  was  on  the  frontier,  the  main  body  of 
the  Indians  were  in  its  vicinity,  watching  its  movements, 
and  seeking  opportunities  to  harass  and  annoy  it ;  yet  at 
the  same  time,  they  had  parties  incessantly  lurking  about 
the  villages  and  stations,  and  watching  the  roads  and 
paths,  leading  from  one  post  and  station  to  another.  The 
attacks  of  those  parties  were  frequent  and  extremely  an- 
noying, and  were  attended  with  serious  losses,  both  of  life 
and  property.  They  w^e,  however,  always  repelled  with 
spirit,  and  most  frequently  with  success.  On  some  occa- 
sions, the  assailants  suffered  severely,  and  had  cause  to 
regret  their  temerity. 
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Such  being  the  ctate  of  affairs  on  the  firontlery  Freadant 
Waahington  delected  Anthony  Wayne,  of  RevolutionaKy 
memory,  to  take  e<Mnmand  of  iba  army;  and  for  that  pur* 
posOi  in  April,  1702,  he  wan  nominated  and  appointed  a 
Mcgor  G^ieraL  Being  aurare  of  Bome  of  the  caiuea  of  the 
faihue  of  the  oampaigmi,  nnder  Harmar  and  St.  CSair,  and 
partLcnlarly  that  those  dBcen  had  keen  ordered  by  the 
War  Department,  to  advance  prematorely  into  the  Indian 
eonntry,  he  accepted  the  appomtment,  with  an  express 
stipnlation,  that  he  should  not  be  required  to  march  into 
the  wilderness,  till  the  army  was  fiill,  and  so  far  disciplined 
as  to  Justify  him  in  assnming  the  responsibility,  to  which 
sach  a  movement  wonld  sulgect  him. 

The  misfortnnes  of  those  who  preceded  him,  were  known. 
He  had  investigated  their  causes,  and  ascertained  that  diey 
were  occasioned,  principally,  by  a  want  of  disdpUne,  and  a 
want  of  the  material,  necessary  fixr  an  army.  He  had  seen 
two  of  his  Revolutionary  associates  censored,  the  one  fbr  a 
total  defeat;  and  the  other  for  heavy  losses,  under  dicum- 
stances,  which  Heilher  Aill,  nor  bravery,  could  have  pve^ 
vented. 

With  Aese  lessons  before  him,  he  detennined  to  avoid 
the  rock,  on  which  they  had  made  cMpvnreck,  and  therefore 
accepted  the  i4>pointment,  on  the  condition  before  stated. 
A  few  days  after  this  appointment,  James  Wilkinson,  then 
a  lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  army,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  a  Brigadier,  and  became  Ihe  second  officer  in  com- 
mand. This  organization  having  been  made,  measures 
were  immediately  commenced,  to  recndt  the  army,  and 
perfect  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  approaching 
campaign. 

While  these  measures  were  in  progress,  iaformatioa 
vras  received  at  the  War  Department,  that  on  the  Qth  of 
November,  1703,  a  detachment  of  mounted  Kentucky  vol- 
unteers, encamped  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fort  St 
Qair,  twenty-six  miles  south  of  GreenviUci  near  where 
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Eaton,  the  county  seat  of  Preble  now  •taada,  were  toddenly 
and  Tiolently  attacked  by  a  large  party  of  Indians,  who 
mshed  on  the  encampment  with  great  finy .  A  bloody  oon* 
flict  ensued,  during  which  Mi^or  Adair,  the  commandant  of 
the  volimteers,  ordered  lieutenant  Madison,  with  a  small 
party,  to  gain  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  if  possible,  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  an  order  for  Lieutenant  Hall  to 
«  attack  their  left ;  but  learning  that  that  officer  had  been 
slain,  the  Mi^or,  with  about  twenty-five  of  his  men,  made 
the  attack  in  person,  with  a  view  of  sustaining  lieutenant 
Madison. 

The  pressure  of  this  movement  caused  the  enemy  to  give 
way.  They  were  driven  about  six  hundred  yards,  tfaroqg^ 
■and  beyond  the  American  camp,  where  they  made  a  stand, 
and  again  fought  desperately.  At  that  juncture,  about 
sixty  of  the  Indians  made  an  effort  to  turn  the  right  flank  of 
the  volunteers.  M^jor  Adair,  foreseeing  the  consequences 
of  that  mancsuvre,  found  it  nec««iaiy  to  arder  a  retreat. 
That  movement  was  effected  with  regularity,  and,  as  was 
expected,  the  Indians  pursued  them  to  their  camp,  where  a 
halt  was  called,  and  another  severe  conflict  took  place,  in 
which  the  Indians  suffered  severely,  and  were  driven  fifom 
the  ground. 

After  the  conflict  was  ovw,  it  was  ascertained  that  lieu- 
tenant Madison,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  right,  was 
wounded  on  the  first  attack,  and  obliged  to  retreat  into  the 
Fort,  leaving  two  of  his  command  dead  on  the  field.  It 
was  also  found,  that  the  Indians  had  carried  off  the  greater 
part  of  the  horses  belonging  to  the  detachment,  and  that 
six  c^  the  volunteers  were  killed,  five  wounded,  and  four 
missing.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  about  the  same. 
Mqor  Adair,  the  commander  of  the  volunteers,  was  the 
same  officer,  who  afterwards  behaved  so  gallandy  under 
HarrisOTi  and  Shelby,  in  the  north,  and  under  Jackson,  in 
Plorida  and  Louisiana. 

In  the  spring  following,  the  arrangements  for  the  cam- 
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paign  still  going  on,  and  before  much  progress  had  been 
made,  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  consisting  of  Beiyamin 
Lincoln,  Beverly  Randolph,  and  Timothy  Kckering,  was 
appointed  by  &e  President,  and  vested  with  ample  poweiB 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  and  boundaries,  with  the 
North-western  tribes  of  Indians,  on  just  and  equitable  prin- 
ciples. From  the  high  character  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
the  libersil  offers  they  were  authorised  to  make,  it  was  don* 
fidently  expected,' they  would  succeed  in  establishing  peace, 
which  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  campaign,  for 
which  the  War  Department  was  then  preparing. 

The  Commis£(ioners  received  liteir  instructions  in  April, 
1793,  which  were  full  and  eiqplicit,  and  enjoined  it  on  them, 
to  use  every  effort  in  iheir  power,  to  obtain  a  confirmation 
of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,  made  in  1789,  and  especially 
that  part  of  it  which  defined  the  boundaries,  and  ceded  to 
the  United  States  the  lands  lying  east,  south  and  west  of  a 
line  drawn  up  the  Cuyahoga  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the 
jportage  of  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Muskingom; 
thence  down  thai- branch  to  the  forks;  thence  west,  to  the 
portage  of  the  Big  Miami,  called  Loramies;  thence  along 
that  portage  to  the  Miami,  sometimes  called  Ome,  or  Mau* 
mee,  and  down  the  same  to  its  mouth;  thence  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  to  the  beginning.  They  were 
also  instructed  to  secure  to  the  United  States  the  pre-emp- 
tion right  of  the  entire  Indian  country,  against  foreign  na- 
tions, as  well  as  individuals. 

In  consideration  of  those  concessions,  they  were  in- 
structed to  offer  the  Indians  the  guarantee  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  right  of  soil,  to  all  the  remaining  lands  in  that 
quarter,  and  the  relinquishment  of  the  places,  granted  in  the 
former  treaty,  for  trading  posts;  and  also,  the  abandon- 
ment of  any  military  posts  which  had  been  established 
without  the  boundaries  named  in  the  treaty.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  were  directed  to  offer  the  payment  of  fifty 
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lliooBaiid  doUan  in  band,  and  aa  tturaity  of  tea  Aopaaad 
doUan,  forever. 

Having  received  those  iaatmetiont,  die  Conuni«rfoneiw 
j^oceeded,  witlioat  delay,  to  Niagara,  bj  Albany  and  Oa> 
wego.  On  their  amval  at  that  place,  they  were  reottved 
by  lientenant  Gk>yemor  l&neoe,  with  moch  fiieadahip,  and 
preseed  to  take  lodgings  with  him,  at  Naojf  jBoB,  die  plaoe 
of  hifl  recridence,  ^^di  offer  was  accepted,  with  proper 
acknowledgments.  On  the  Mth  c^  May,  they  wrote  to 
Colonel  McKee,  Soperintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  advising 
him  of  their  i4>pointment  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the  Indians 
at  Sandusky,  and  of  their  arrival  at  Niagara,  on  their  way 
to  that  plaoe.  They  politely  requested  Us  aid,  and  desired 
him  to  make  known  to  the  Indians,  that  they  had  anrivedi 
and  would  meet  them  at  Sandnsky  by  the  last  of  June* 
General  Ch^>in,  Soperintendent  of  die  Six  Nations,  was 
invited  to  attend  the  Commissioners,  daring  the  treaty  at 
Sandnsky,  which  he  agreed  to  do,  and  was  promised  a  rea* 
sonable  compensation  for  his  time  and  services. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  they  addressed  a  note  to  Governor 
Simcoe,  suggesting  llie  great  impivtance  of  their  mission« 
and  the  difficulties  they  apprehended  from  the  existence  of 
deep-rooted  prejudioes,  and  unfounded  reports  among  the 
Indians,  produced  by  the  arts  of  a  few  bad  men  residing 
among  them.  They  assured  him  of  the  liberal  views  and 
feelings  of  the  United  Stetes,  towards  all  the  Indian  tribes 
— ^that  they  were  prepared  to  make  every  concession,  that 
the  condition  of  their  settiemento  would  permit— and  to 
make  ample  compensation  for  any  concessions  made  to 
them  by  the  Indians. 

They  solicited  his  influence  in  counteracting  those  re- 
ports, and  disabusing  the  minds  of  the  Indians ;  and  for  that 
purpose,  requested  him  to  designate  some  of  the  British 
officers,  to  accompany  them  to  Sandusky,  and  attend  the 
treaty.     The  Governor  -answered  their  note  with  great 
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kiadaaflB  and  good  feelingy  intimatiiig  a  readiiiMi  to  aid 
them  to  the  extent  of  his  power  and  duly.  On  mentioning 
to  him  their  intention  of  pro^eding  to  Detroit,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  obtaining  informattoii,  he  ol^eoted  to  their  going  up 
to  the  town,  though  they  might  go  to  the  mouth  of  Detroit 
liver,  and  pffered  to  obtain  letters  for  them,  from  lb.  Baby^ 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Couneil,  to  persons  residing 
there,  who  would  fhmish  sueh.  aooommodations  as  they 
might  need. 

On  that  snggQptipn,  they  determined  to  proceed,  at  once, 
to  the  place  designated,  but  were  detained  several  days,  by 
contrary  winds.  In  the  mean  time,  Golcmel  Butler,  a  Bri- 
tish Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and  Captain  Arandl, 
arrived,  with  about  fiity  Indians,  being  a  deputation  from 
the  Nations  assembled  at  the  riq>ids  of  the  Miami,  to  confer 
with  the  Commissioners,  in  presence  of  Ae  Governor  of 
Upper  Canada. 

On  the  Tth  of  July,  Brandt,  in  the  name  of  the  deputies, 
made  the  following  address  to  Governor  Simcoe: — "It 
being  agreed  at  tlie  rapids,  that  we  should  come  and  meet 
the  Commissioners,  in  our  father's  presence,  we  return  our 
than)ui  to  the  Great  Spirit,  for  seeing  your  excellency  well, 
this  day.  Our  intention  and  business  is  peaceable,  and  our 
inclination  if  to  do  what  is  right  and  just.  We  are  all  of 
one  mind,  and  wish  your  excellency  to  be  present." 

The  Governor,  in  reply,  said,  he  was  happy  to  see  them 
well;  and  as  the  Commissioners  expressed  their  wishes  to 
meet  the  Indians  in  Ids  presence,  he  should  be  glad  to  hear 
what  they  had  to  say.  A  copy  of  this  address  and  answer, 
was  received  by  the  Commissioners,  6019  the  Governor,  by 
the  hand  of  his  private  secretary. 

The  deputation  then  met,  and  gave  notice  to  the  Com- 
missioners that  they  desired  to  speak  with  them.  The  Com- 
missioners attended  accordingly,  when  a  Shawanee  chief 
called  Cafs  jBy«f ,  addressed  them.  He  said,  they  ''had  been 
sent  by  the  nations  of  Indians,  assembled  at  die  rapids  of 
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the  Miami,  to  meet  the  Ckimmianonera  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  chiefs  of  those  nations  that 
their  father,  the  Governor  of  the  province,  should  be  pres- 
ent, and  hear  what  they  had  lo  say  to  the  Commissioners, 
and  what  the  Commissioners  had  to  say  to  them.**  It  was 
then  agreed  that  the  conference  should  be  held  at  the  Gov- 
ernor's hoQse,  the  next  evening.  At  the  time  and  place 
appointed,  the  Governor,  the  Commissioners,  and  die  depu- 
tation of  Indians  from  the  rapids,  with  a  number  of  civil 
and  military  officers,  assembled.  Captain  Brandt,  with  a 
belt  and  strings  of  wampnm,  rose  and  said: — 

^Brothers!  We  have  met  to-day,  oar  brothers,  ihe  Boe- 
tonians,  and  the  English."  He  then  proceeded  to  tell  them 
that  they  did  not  assemble  at  the  time  and  place  appointed 
for  holding  the  treaty,  because  there  was  so  moch  of  the 
appearance  of  war,  in  that  quarter;  and  requested  an  ex- 
planation of  those  warlike  appearances.  He  told  them 
they  were  sent  to  represent  the  Indian  nations,  who  owned 
in  common,  the  lands  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  were  all 
of  one  mind-— one  heart.  He  said  forttiery  "We  have  come 
to  speak  to  you,  for  two  reasons ;  one,  because  your  war- 
riors being  in  our  neighborhood,  have  prevented  our  meet- 
ing at  the  appointed  place ;  the  other,  is  to  know  if  you  are 
properly  authorised  to  run,  and  establish  a  new  boundary 
line,  between  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
Indian  nations."  He  said  further,  that  they  wished  the 
Commissioners  to  deliberate  well  on  the  business,  and 
affirmed,  that  they  had  spoken  their  sentiments  in  sincerity, 
as  in  the  presence  of  the  Great  Spirit,  from  whom,  in  time 
of  danger,  they  expected  assistance. 

The  Commissioners  answered,  that  they  had  attended  to 
what  had  been  said,  that  tibey  would  t^ke  it  into  considera- 
tion, and  give  their  answer  to-moirow.  Captain  Brandt  re- 
plied, "  We  thank  you  for  what  you  have  said ;  you  say  you 
will  answer  our  speech  to-monow — ^We  cover  up  the  Coun- 
oU-fire." 
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.On  the  next  day,  the  Goondl  being  again  araembled, 
and  tlie  same  paitieB  present  as  brfore,  the  GomnuBsion^rs 
delivered  their  answer  to  the  speech  of  Gi^tain  Brandt. 
After  recapitolattng  accorately,  the  speech  of  the  Indians 
on  the  preceding  day,  they  requested  them  to  listen  to  the 
answer,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States.  In  explanation 
of  the  two  olgects  specially  stated  in  that  speech,  they 
remariced — that  as  to  the  first  point,  they  could  not  bat 
express  their  extreme  regret,  that  any  reports  of  warlike 
appearances  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  should  have  delayed  the 
meeting  at  Sandusky.  They  insisted  that  the  natore  of  the 
case  irresistibly  forbade  all  apprehensions  of  hostile  incur- 
sions into  the  Indian  country  north  of  the  Ohio,  during  the 
progress  of  the  treaty  at  Sandusky. 

They  assured  them  that  they  were  deputed  by  the  great 
Chief,  and  the  great  Council  of  the  United  States,  to  treat 
with  them  in  peace ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
same  great  Chief,  and  his  great  Council,  to  order  their  war- 
riors to  make  fresh  war,  while  their  Commissioners  were 
sitting  around  the  same  Council-fire  with  their  red  brothers, 
in  order  to  make  peace.  That  it  was  impossible  for  the 
great  American  Chief,  General  Washington,  and  his  Coun- 
cil, to  act  so  deceitfully  towards  their  own  Commissioners, 
and  towards  them,  their  red  brothers.  They  assured  the 
deputation,  and  all  others  who  were  then  present,  that  the 
great  American  Chief  had  strictly  forbidden  all  hostilities 
against  them,  till  the  event  of  the  proposed  treaty  at  San- 
dusky should  be  known;  and  they  produced  the  proclama- 
tion of  General  Wayne,  the  head  warrior  of  the  Americans, 
to  that  effect. 

''Our  great  Chief,"  said  they,  '4s  so  sincere  in  his  profes- 
sions in  favor  of  peace,  and  so  desirous  of  preventing  every 
thing  which  could  obstruct  the  treaty,  and  prolong  the  war, 
tiiat  besides  giving  the  orders,  just  exhibited,  to  his  head 
warrior,  he  has  informed  the  Governors  of  the  States  ad- 
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Joining  the  Ohio,  of  tbe  treaty  proposed  to  bo  held  at  San- 
dusky, and  deeired  them  to  onite  Iheir  power  with  his,  to 
prevent  any  hostile  attempts  against  the  Indians  nofth  of 
the  Ohio,  until  die  results  of  the  treaty  should  be  made 
known;  and  that  those  Gk^vemors  had  aoeordingly  issued 
their  ordcirs,  strictly  forbidding  alL  suoh  hostilities.''  They 
then  exhHnted  the  proclamations  of  the  Gvovemons  of  Vir^ 
ginia  and/Pennsylvania,  and  said  further,  that  after  all  thofie 
precautions  of  the  great  American  Chief,  if  any  hostilities 
should  be  committe4  north  of  the  Ohio,  fliey  must  proceed 
from  a  few  lawless  people,  whom  no  consideraitiOns  of  jus* 
tice  or.  public  good  could  restrain;  but  they  did  not  believe 
that  any  such  pould  be  found.  Having  made  these  expla* 
nations,  they  caressed  a  hope  that  their,  red  brethren 
would  possess  their  minds  in  peace,  relying  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  United  States,  that  no  iiuuiy  was  to  be  appre- 
hended by  them,  during  the  trealy.* 

As  to  the  second  point,  whether  the  GomnubaionerB  were 
properly  authorised  to  ruur  and  establish  a  new  boundaiy 
line,  they  answered  explicitly,  that  they  were  vested  with 
that  power;  and  that  the  great  discussion  at  the  treaty 
would  be,  where  that  line  should  be  run;  and  added  their 
sincere  hope  and  expectation,  that  it  might  be  fixed  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  They  expressed  it  as 
their  conviction,  that  ^ome  concessions  would  have  to  be 
made  on  both  sides;  as  in  all  disputes  or  quanels,  both 
parties  usually  took  some  wrong  steps;  so  that  it  was  only 
by  mutual  concessions,  that  a  true  recondUation  could  be 
effected.  On  tbat  head  they  exi»essed  a  strong  veish  to  he 
clearly  understood,  as  th^  intended  that  all  their  proceed- 
ings should  be  marked  with  candor.  They  repeated  their 
former  remark,  and  said  explicitiy,  that  some  concessions 
would  be  necessary  on  their  part,  as  well  as  on  their  owiii 
in  order  to  establish  a  just  and  permanent  peace.  They 
added,  that  after  the  great  point  of  boundary  should  be 
ftilly  considered,  at  the  treaty,  they  would  know  what  conr 
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eenuona  and  sdpulatioiiB  it  woold  be  proper  to  make,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States;  which  they  trotted  wonld  be 
sacht  aa  the  world  woold  prononnoe  reasonable  and  jnst. 

They  said  further,  tliat  as  the  deputation  had  told  them, 
diat  they  represented  the  nations  who  owned  the  land  north 
of  the  CHiio,  whose  ohiefs  were  assembled  at  the  rapids  <^ 
the  Miami,  it  would  be  a  satisiMtioa  to  be  informed  of  the 
names  of  thoee  natioBs,  and  of  the  number  of  the  <^e&  of 
eaeh,  so  assembled*  They  again  called  the  attention  of 
die  Indians  to  the  representation  they  had  made,  of  Warlike 
aiqpearanoes  in  their  country;  and  in  order  to  give  them 
eompleto  satisfaction  <m  that  point,  they  assured  them,  that 
as  soon  as  the  council  then  sitting  should  dose,  they  would 
send  a  messenger  on  hone-back,  to  the  great  chief  of  the 
United  States,  desiring  him  to  renew  and  strongly  repeat 
his  orders,  to  his  head  warrior,  n^  only  to  abstain  firom  all 
hostilities,  but  to  remain  quietly  at  his  post,  until  the  event 
of  the  treaty  should  be-  known. 

This  speech  of  the  American  Commissioners  haTing  been 
interjffeted,  by  different  persons,  into  the  language  of  each 
of  Ike  chiefii  present;  the  Shawanee  chief  again  addressed 
ike  Commissioners,  in  these  words : 

**Broiihertj  the  BastonioMf  attend!  We  have  heard  yomr 
wotds.  Our  fathers,  the  English  people,  have  also  heard 
them.  We  thank  the  Great  Spirit  that  you  and  we  have 
been  preserved  in  peace,  and  iket  we  bring  our  pipes  to- 
gether. The  people  of  all  the  different  nations  here,  salute 
yob.  They  rcgoice  to  hear  your  words.  It  gives  us  great 
salisiaetion  that  our  fathers,  the  English,  have  heard  them 
also.  We  shall,  for  the  present,  take  our  pipes  and  return 
to  our  encampment,  where  we  riiall  deliberately  consider 
your  speech,  and  return  you  an  answer  to-monow." 

On  the  next  day  the  couneiL  met,  present  as  yesterday. 
Captain  Brandtrose  with  the  bek  and  strings  <^  wampum, 
yesterday  delivered  by  the  Commissioneni,  and  addressing 
lunielf  to  the  English  and  AmetlcaDs,  eaid: 
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''We  are  glad  the  Gb-eat  Spirit  has  prea^krved  na  in 
peace,  to  meet  together  to-day.**  ^'Broikerg  cf  the  UnUed 
Stoics:  yesterday  yoa  made  an  answer  to  the  message  de- 
livered you  by  us,  fifom  the  great  eomieil  at  Bfiami,  in  the 
two  particulars  which  we  had  stated  to  yoa.  Yoa  may 
depend  on  it,  we  folly  understood  your  speech.  We  shall 
take  with  us  your  belt  and  strings,  and  repeat  it  to  the 
ehiefii  at  the  great  council  at  the  MiamL'*  [He  then  laid 
down  the  strings  and  belt,  and  took  up  a  white  belt  and 
proceeded.] 

^^  Brothers  I  We  have  something  more  to  say  to  yon, 
though  not  much.  We  are  small,  compared  with  our  great 
chiefii,  at  the  Miami;  but  though  small,  we  have  some- 
thing to  say.  We  think,  fifom  your  speech,  there  is  a  jntos- 
pect  of  coming  together.  We,  who  are  the  nations  at  the 
West,  are  of  one  mind;  and  if  we  agree  with  you,  as  there 
is  a  prospect  that  we  shall,  it  will  be  binding  and  lasting. 
Our  prospects  are  the  fairer,  because  our  minds  are  one. 
You  have  not  heretofore  spoken  to  us  unitedly.  Formerly, 
because  you  did  not  speak  to  us  unitedly,  what  was  done 
was  not  binding.  Now  you  have  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  us  together;  and  we  now  take  you  by  the  hand,  to 
lead  you  to  .the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting.*'  [A 
white  belt  of  seven  rows.] 

^^  Brothers  I  This  is  all  we  have  to  say.** 

Afterwards,  Captain  Brandt,  recollecting  that  he  had 
not  answered  the  Commissioners,  respecting  the  nations 
and  chiefs  assembled  at  the  Miami,  rose  and  said:  ^One 
thing  more  we  have  to  say — ^Yesterday  you  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  infbrmed  of  the  names  of  the  nations,  and  num- 
ber of  chiefs  assembled  at  the  Miami;  but  as  they  were 
daily  coming,  lye  cannot  give  you  exact  information ;— you 
wiU  see  for  yourselves  in  a  few  days.  When  we  left  it, 
the  following  nations  were  there,  to  wit: — ^Five  Nations, 
Wyandotts,  Shawanees,  Delawares,  Munsees,  Miamies, 
Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Potawatamios,  Mihgoes,  Cherokees, 
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and  Nan-ti-ko-kees.  The  principal  men  of  all  Iheae  na- 
tions were  there.". 

The  CommissionerB  then  replied,  *^  Brothers  I  Our  ears 
have  been  open  to  your  speech.  It  is  agreeable  to  ns. 
We  are  ready  to  accompany  you  to  the  place  of  treaty, 
where,  under  the  direction  oi  the  Great  Spirit,  we  hope  for 
a  speedy  termination  to  the  present  war,  on  terms  equally 
interesting  and  agreeable  to  all  pardes." 

On  the  10th  of  July,  the  Commissioners  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  advising  him  of  their  promise  to  llie  In- 
dians, to  request  that  firesh  orders  might  be  sent  to  Gren- 
eral  Wayne,  not  only  to  abstain  from  hostifities,  but  to 
remain  quietly  at  his  post;  and  expressing  their  own  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  the  measure;  as  being  indispensaUy  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  treaty.  The  Indians  had  been 
informed  by  their  scouts,  who  were  constantly  on  the  alert, 
that  General  Wayne  had  cut  and  cleared  a  road  fit>m  Fort 
Washington  into  the  Indian  country,  passing  Fort  Jeffer* 
son,  and  extending  six  miles  beyond  it; — ^that  lai^e  quanti- 
ties of  provision  were  accumulated  at  the  forts,  and  that 
large  droves  of  horses  and  cattle  were  coUected  and  guard- 
ed by  considerable  bodies  of  troops.  With  such  prepara- 
tions for  war  in  their  neighboriiood,  they  said  it  was  im- 
possible for  their  minds  to  be  at  rest. 

It  is  important,  said  the  Commissioners,  to  consider  the 
manner  in  which  negotiations  are  carried  on,  and  treaties 
formed  by  the  Indians.  Such  business  is  not  managed  as 
it  is  virith  us,  by  a  few  Commissioners  or  Chiefs,  but  the 
body  of  the  nation  assemble  and  take  part  in  the  transac- 
tions. Hence  it  was,  that  such  negotiations  were  delayed 
or  interrupted,  if  the  movements  of  an  enemy  called  the 
warriors  from  the  council,  to  watch  or  check  them.  These 
reports,  they  believed,  were  greatly  exaggerated;  but  there 
was  enough  of  truth  in  them,  to  create  alarm  in  the  suspi- 
cious minds  of  Indians.  Many  of  them  feared,  and  some 
believed,  that  the  treaty  was  intended  as  a  decoy;  and  that 
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mecMRores  were  o&  foot,  to  strike  a  ftital  Mow,  luD  eooii  as 
Iheir  tribes  should  be  assembled  at  Sandusky« 

It  wad  easy,  without  yiolating  the  truth,  to  contradict 
those  reports,  as  was  done  by  the  Commissioniflrs,  in  the 
most  positive  manner;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  convince 
the  minds  of  the  savages,  or  quiet  their  feiu^;  hence  the 
earnestness  witib  which  they  pressed  their  recommendation 
on  the  attention  of  the  government. 

On  the  next  day,  the  Commissioners  left  Niagara,  and  on 
the  day  aftw,  arrived  at  Fort  Erie.  The  wind  being  favor- 
abie^  they  set  sail  for  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river,  where 
thiey  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  2lBt,  and  took  quarters 
at  Captam  Elliott's,  who  was  an  assistant  to  Colonel  Mc- 
Kee.  On  the  same  day,  they  addressed  a  note  to  the  Col- . 
onel,  informing  him  of  their  arrival  at  that  place,  where 
they  proposed  to  remain,  till  advised  that  the  Indians  at 
the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  were  ready  to  remove  to  San* 
dusky.  They  also  very  poUtdly  solicited  his  endeavors,  to 
expedite  the  councils  of  the  Indians,  and  to  infonn  them 
(Hfce  Commissioners)  when  they  might  expect  the  Indian 
nadons  would  be  at  Sandusky;  so  tibat  they  might  regulate 
their  movements  accordingly.  In  a  few  days  thereafter, 
Oiqptain  Elliott  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river, 
with  a  deputation  of  twenty  Indians,  firem  the  nations  as- 
sembled at  the  foot  of  the  rapids ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
the  Commissioners  met  them  in  councU. 

A  Wyandot  chief^  after  some  complimentary,  unmeaning 
remarks,  interpreted  by  Simon  Girty,  a  i^negade  American 
from  the  neighbOThood  of  Rttsburgh,  delivered  to  the  Com- 
miisioners  a  paper,  which,  he  sidd,  contained  the  determi- 
nation  of  the  Indians.  The  substance  of  the  communica- 
tion was  to  this  effect:  that  they  insisted  on  the  lareaty  of 
Fort  Stanwix,  which  established  the  Ohio  river  as  the 
boundary  between  them  and  the  white  people ;  and  that  if 
the  United  States  seric^nsly  wished  to  make  a  firm  and 
lasting  peace,  tiiey  would  immediately  remove  all  their 
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people  from  the  upper  side  of  t|^at  river,  which  the  Indians 
claimed  as  their  own.  This  paper  was  signed  by  the  Wy- 
andots,  Delawaares,  Shawanees,  Miamies,  Mingoes,  Potta- 
watamies,  Ottawaa^  Gonnoysi  Chippewaa  and  Munsees. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  Commissioners  deliv- 
ered their  answer  to  the  Indian  deputation,  in  which  they 
very  concisely  recapltolated  the  substance  of  what  had  oc- 
curred, in  their  different  interviews  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Indian  nations;  and  exhibited  the  inconsistency 
between  their  former  conversations,  and  the  grounds  they 
had  then  taken;  and  again  ui^ed  the  necessity  of  mutued 
concessions;  and  once  more  repeated  the  offer  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  act  on  that  principle.  They  stated  their  irea- 
sons  forwishing  to  meet  all  the  Indians  in  council,  face  to 
face.  They  insisted,  that  the  concessions  which  ought  to 
be  made  on  either  side,  and  also  the  fixing  of  the  boundaiy 
line,  between  the  United  States  and  their  red  brothers, 
were  proper  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  treaty,  when 
they  would  speak  face  to  face.  They  also  complained,  that 
the  course  adopted  by  the  nations  at  the  Rapids,  kept  the 
parties  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  cherished  those 
jealousies  and  susyicions,  which  were  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles to  a  peace;  and  that  thiey  were,  on  that  account,  desi- 
rous of  meeting  the  Indian  nations  in  full  council,  without 
more  delay. 

They  admitted,  that  by  the  first  treaty  made  at  Fort 
Stanwix,  in  1768,  the  Ohio  was  made  the  boundary,  but 
reminded  them,  that,  when-  the  United  States  became  an 
independent  nation,  the  British  Eang  established  the  chain 
of  the  great  Lakes,  as  the  boundary.  They  also  called 
the  attention  of  the  deputation  to  the  second  treaty  of  Fort 
Stanwix,  made  in  1784;  and  to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar, 
in  1789,  by  whidb  the  United  States  purchased  large  tracts 
of  land  from  the  Indians,  north  of  the  Ohio,  which  had  been 
sold  to  white  people  who  had  settled  and  improved  them — 
that  these  settlements  were  very  numerous — that  they  had 
10 
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been  expensKve^  and  could  nol  be  given  op,  on  any 
whatever.    They  then  told  the  depaties  in  direct  and  pod- 
tive  terras,  that,  for  the  reaaona  stated,  it  was  impossQUe  to 
make  the  river  the  bonndafy  between  their  people  and  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  Commissioners  then  appealed  to  the  naderstanding 
and  good  sense  of  the  depnties,  to  determine,  whetfwr, 
under  the  cirenmstanoes  stated,  it  were  possible  to  make 
the  Ohio  the  boondary ;  and  idiether  it  was  not  necessaiy, 
in  order'^to  obtain  a  permanent  peace,  that  both  th^  and 
the  United  States  should  make  concessions.  They  again 
desired  the  deputation  to  hear  them  patiently.  The  busi- 
ness, they  said,  was  of  the  highest  importance,  and  required 
a  great  many  words  to  be  understood.  They  ihrtiier 
stated,  that  in  their  opinion,  the  concession  necessaiy  to  be 
made,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  was,  to  relinquish  a  part 
of  the  lands  n<vth  of  the  Ohio— that  the  United  States 
wished  to  have  confirmed  to  them,  all  the  lands  ceded  by 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,  and  also  a  small  tract  near  the 
Falls,  for  the  use  of  General  Clark  and  his  warriors;  in 
consideration  of  which,  the  United  States  would  give  the 
laigest  sum,  in  money  or  goods,  that  was  ever  given,  at 
one  time,  for  any  quantity  of  Indian  lands,  since  the  white 
people  first  set  their  foot  on  this  island.  They  told  them 
further,  that,  inasmuch  as  those  lands  furnished  them  eveiy  | 

year,  with  skins  and  furs,  with  which  they  bought  clothing, 
and  other  necessaries;  the  United  States  would  furnish 
tiiem  with  the  same  description  of  supplies;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  great  sum  to  be  advanced  at  once,  they  would 
every  year  deliver  to  them  large  quantities  of  sudi  goods, 
as  were  most  necessary  for  them,  and  their  women  and 
children.    They  said  further,  that  if  the  Indians  could  not  i 

give  up  all  the  lands  mentioned  before,  then  they  would  ' 

desire  to  treat  and  agree  on  a  new  boundary  line;  and  fiMr 
the  land  ceded  by  such  neyr  lino,  the  United  States  would 
pay  them  a  large  compensation. 
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Thu^  said  tie  CommiMBioneni,  is  oae  coMtiesioti  offered 
hf  ake  Uaited  States ; — how  listen  to  anotlier,  or  a  subject 
which  has  probably  disturbed  your  minds  more  than  any 
other  whatever.    The  United  States  fbnnerly  set  np  a  claim 
to  all  the  country  south  of  the  great  Lakes,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  given  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  with  your 
fiUhelr,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  who  declared  the  middle 
of  those  Lakes  to  be  the  bocmdaiy  of  the  United  States; 
but,  they  added,  ^we  are  determined  to  be  open  and  sin- 
cere, and  flierefore  franldy  teB  you,  we  thkJc  an  erroneoua 
eonstruetioa  has  been  put  on  lliat  part  of  the  treaty  wift 
the  King — that  he  only  intended  to  transfer  t&e  right  of 
pre-emption,  or  the  exclusive  right  of  purchasing  the  tide 
of  flie  Indians^  which  he  then  held;  and  your  great  father 
having  conveyed  that  right  to  the  United  States,  they 
alone  have  now  the  power  of  purchasing  from  you,  his 
ehildfen.'*    They  added,  ''AH  your  brothers,  thef  English^ 
know  this  to  be  true,  and  it  agrees  witii  what  yoter  father, 
Lord  Dorchester,  told  you  at  Quebec,  two  years  ago.'' 
"Now,"  said  they,  "we  concede  this  great  point.    By  the 
express  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  we 
acknowledge  the  property  or  right  of  eK)iI  to  the  great  conn- . 
try  above  described,  to  be  in  the  Indian  nations,  as  long 
as  Ihey  desire  to  occupy  it.    We  claim  only  the  tracts  be- 
fore {particularly  mentioned,  and  the  right  of  pre-emption 
granted  by  the  King  as  before  explained." 

In  conclusion,  they  said,  "  Brothers t  We  have  now 
opened  our  hearts  to  you.  We  are  happy  in  having  an 
opportunity  of  doing  it,  though  we  had  rather  have  done 
it  in  the  full  council  of  your  nations.  We  hope  soon  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  this;  and  Ihat  your  next 
deputation  will  take  us  by  the  hand,  and  lead  us  to  the 
treaty.  When  we  meet,  and  converse  freely,  we  can 
eai§ily  remove  any  difficulty  which  may  come  in  the  way 
of  peace." 
The  Commissioners  then   handed  the  speech  with  a 
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wbite  belt,  crossed  with  thirteen  rows  of  black  wampma, 
to  Ihe  Indian  deputation,  who  promised  to  make  a  reply 
in  the  morning. 

The  next  day,  Angost  Ihe  Ist,  the  eooncil  met,  when  the 
Wyandot  Chief  spoke  as  follows : 

<<  BroAersf  We  heard  you  speak  yesterdqr-  We  under- 
stand you  well.  Yon  mentioned  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  and  other  treaties;  those  treaties  were  not  comj^ete; 
there  were  but  a  few  chiefs  who  treated  with  you.  You  have 
not  bought  our  land.  You  tried  to  draw  some  of  us  off. 
Many  years  ago,  the  Ohio  was  made  the  boundaiy.  That 
was  settled  by  Sir  William  Johnston.  Yon  mentioned 
General  Washington,— -he  and  you  know,  that  you  have 
your  houses  and  pec^le  on  our  land.  You  say  you  cannot 
move  them  off.  We  say,  we  cannot  give  up  our  land. 
We  are  sorry  we  cannot  come  to  an  agreement.  The  line 
hibsi  been  fixed  long  ago.-^Brot^i/  We  don't  say  much. 
There  has  been  much  mischief  on  both  sides.  We  came 
here  upon  peace,  and  thought  you  did  the  same.  We  shall 
talk  to  our  head  warriors.  You  may  return  whence  you 
came,  and  tell  Washington.'' 

The  Council  then  breaking  up.  Captain  Elliot  went  to 
the  Shawanee  Chief,  and  told  him  that  the  last  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  Wyandot  Chief  was  wrong.  The  Wyandot 
Chief  then  came  back,  and  admitted  that  it  was  wrong.  I 

After  some  explanations,  Girty  said  to  the  Commissioners  : 

*^  Brothers  I  Instead  of  going  home,  we  wish  you  to  re- 
main here  for  an  answ^  from  us.  We  have  your  speech, 
and  shall  consult  our  head  warriors."  The  Commissioners 
consented  to  remain,  but  desired  their  answer  might  be 
given  without  delay. 

Some  days  after,  letters  were  received    from  Captain  i 

Hendrick,  chief  of  the  Mohicans,  giving  information  of  the  ' 

proceedings  of  the  Indians  at  the  Rapids,  and  stating,  that 
the  nations  were  all  for  peace,  except  the  Shawanees,  Wy- 
andots,  Miamies,  and  Delawares.     Reports  were  after- 
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wards  received,  that  those  nations;  also,  had  yielded  to  the 
majority,  and  that  peace  might  be  expected.  These  re- 
ports, however,  proved  to  be  unfounded.  AStet  waiting 
nearly  two  weeks,  without  any  official  information,  they 
proposed  to  proceed  to  the  Rapids,  and  make  their  appeal 
to  the  assembled  nations  in  person ;  but  were  told  they 
could  not  be  permittted  to  go  to  the  Maumee  Bay,  till  Colo* 
nel  McKee  should  give  them  notice,  that  the  Indians  were 
ready  to  receive  them. 

After  waiting  a  few  days  longer,  the  Commissionen 
received  the  final  answer  of  the  Indians,  in  which  they 
recapitulated  the  speech  delivered  to  them  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, on  the  Slst  of  July,  at  the  moulii  of  Detroit  river, 
and  then  proceeded  to  say,  in  substance,  that  a  general 
council  of  all  the  Indian  Confederacy,  was  held  in  the  fall 
of  1788,  at  the  same  place  in  which  they  were  then  assem- 
bled,— ^that  they  were  then  invited  by  Governor  St.  Clair  to 
meet  him,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  treaty  respecting 
the  lands  claimed  to  have  been  granted  to  the  United 
States,  by  the  treaties  of  F<Nrt  Stanwix  and  Fort  Mcintosh, 
— ^that  the  Commissioner  of  liie  United  States  was  then 
informed,  that  no  bargain,  or  sale,  of  any  part  of  those  lands 
would  be  considered  as  valid,  or  binding  on  the  Indians,  un- 
less agreed  to  by  a  General  Council, — ^that,  notwithstanding 
tliis,  tiie  Commissioner  persisted  in  collecting  a  few  Chiefr 
of  two  or  three  nations  only,  and  with  them,  held  a  treaty 
for  the  cession  of  an  immense  country,  in  which  they  were 
no  more  interested,  than  as  a  branch  of  the  General  Con- 
federacy,— and,  that  they  were  in  no  manner  authorised  to 
make  any  grant  or  concession  whatever. 

They  also  said,  that  it  was  im{»ossible  for  the  United 
States  to  enjoy  peace,  or  quietly  hold  those  lands,  when 
their  Commissioner  was  informed,  long  before  he  held  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,  that  the  consent  of  a  General  Coun- 
cil was  absolutely  necessary,  to  convey  any  part  of  them  to 
the  United  States,— that  Hie  parts  which  had  been  sold  by 
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the  Untied  States,  and  aetUed  by  Hieir  pe<9le,  were  eeU 
enbseqoent  to  tbe  notice  Bbovm  statod. 

In  regaid  to  the  laige  sum  of  nioney,  aiid  llie  anMd^ 
oiSBred  by  the  Commurfonera,  lliey  remaiked,  that  moAey 
to  them,  was  of  no  vahiey  and  to  most  of  them,  was  wh 
known ;  and  as  no  ooniideration  whatever,  eonld  indace 
them  to  aell  die  land  on  which  they  depended  fiir  a  raba»- 
tenoe  for  their  women  and  children,  they  h<qped  they  misht 
be  allowed  to  point  oat  to  the  ConmuMionerB  a  mode  by 
which  their  setden  on  diooe  lands  might  be  eaaily  renoTed, 
and  peace  be  diereby  obtained.  IVeraming  that  those 
setden  were  poor,  from  the  fact,  that  they  had  ventared 
to  live  in  a  country  whidi  had  been  in  constant  tNuUo 
since  they  crossed  llie  Ohio,  th^  proposed  to  divide  the 
laige  sum  of  money  which  had  been  offered  to  the  Indians, 
among  diem;  and  also,  to  give  each  a  portion  of  the  pre* 
mised  annnity,  vrtdch  they  believed,  the  setd^v  would  rea- 
dily accept,  in  lien  of  the  land.  They  said  ftuther,  that  1^ 
In  addition  to  this,  the  United  States  would  give  to  those 
setders,  die  great  sums  which  must  be  expended  in  raising 
and  paying  armies,  to  drive  the  Indians  bom  their  country, 
they  would  certainly  have  more  than  sufficient  to  repay  them 
for  all  their  labor  and  improvements.  They  said  further, 
that  the  Commissioners  had  talked  about  concessions,  biU 
it  appeared  strange,  they  should  expect  any  from  the  Indi*- 
ans,  who  had  been  only  defending  tbeir  just  rights  against 
invasion. — ^' We  want  peace,"  said  they,  **  restore  to  us  our 
country,  and  we  shall  be.  enemies  no  longer." 

<^  You  make  one  concession,  by  offering  us  money,  and 
another,  by  agreeing  to  do  us  justice,  after  having  long 
and  iiyurioosly  withheld  it. 

^  We  maintain  that  the  king  of  England  never  did,  and 
thatlie  never  had  a  right  to  give  you  our  country,  by  the 
treaty  of  peace.  Because  you  have  at  last  acknowledged 
our  independence,  you  want  to  make  that  act  of  common 
justice,  a  ground  for  suirendering  to  you  our  country.    You 
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kanre  talked  also  a  great  deal  about  pie*>emptioa,  and  your 
exoluaive  ligkt  to  porchaBe  o«r  laads,  ceded  to  yoo,  as  you 
iay,  by  the  long,  at  the  treaty  of  peace.  We  never  made 
any  agreement  with  the  king  to  that  effect,  and  we  declare 
ouraelves  free  to  make  any  bai^aan  ct  cession  of  lands 
whenever,  and  to  whomsoever  we  please."  They  said  fur* 
Iher,  that  at  their  general  council  at  the  Glaise,  last  fall, 
they  agreed  to  meet  Commumonere  from  the  United  States, 
provided  they  consented  to  acknowledge  and  confirm  the 
Ohio  to  be  the  boundary  line,  and  on  no  oihet  condition. 
They  affirmed,  that  their  only  demand  was  the  peaceable 
possession  of  the  small  part  of  their  once  great  country, 
vHuch  imnained  to  diem.  They  entreated  the  Gommis- 
sioneie  to  look  back  upon  the  lands,  from  winch  they,  had 
hewk  driven.  They  alledged  that  they  could  retreat  no 
larthi^;  because  the  country  behind,  hardly  afforded  food 
for  its  present  iahabitants;  and  that  they  had  therefore 
iresdved  to  leave  their  bones,  in  the  small  space  to  which 
they  were  then  confined. 

.  bi  conclusion,  they  said:  ^^Brothersl  We  shall  be  per- 
suaded that  you  mean  to  do  us  justice,  if  you  agree  that 
Ae  Ohio  shsdl  remain  the  boundary  line  between  us.  If 
you  will  not  consent  to  that,  our  meeting  will  be  altogether 
unnecessaiy.  This  is  the  great  p<^t,  which  we  hoped 
Would  have  been  explained  bef<Nre  you  left  your  homes,  as 
our  message,  last  fall,  was  principally  directed  to  that  sub* 
Jest" 

This  communication  was  signed  by  the  Wyandots,  Seven 
Nations  of  Canada,  Delawazes,  Shawanees,  Miamies,  Otka- 
was,  CMppewas,  Senecas  of  the  Glaise,  Pottawatamies, 
Oounoys,  Munsees,  Nantikokees,  Mohicans,  Gredcs,  and 
CSierokees. 

The  Commissioners  immediately  dispatched  the  Mlow* 
ing  reply,  to  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Indian  natioliSi 
assembled  at  the  foot  crf'the  Ifiami  rapids: 
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*^  Brothers  f  We  have  yamt  received  your  answer  to 
qpeeoh  of  the  dlst  of  last  monlli.  Yoo  say  it  was  interpret- 
ed to  all  your  nations,  and  we  presume  it  was  ftdly  under- 
stood. We  therein  explicitly  declared,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  the  Ohio  river  the  boondaiy,  between  yirar 
lands  and  the  lands  of  the  United  States.  Your  answer 
amounts  to  a  declaration,  that  you  will  agree  to  no  other 
boundary  than  the  Ohio.  The  negotiadcm  is  Aerefore  at 
an  end." 

'<  Brothers  I  We  sincerely  regret  that  peace  is  not  the  re- 
sult, but  knowing  the  liberal  and  upright  views  of  the  United 
States,  which,  as  far  as  you  gave  us  an  opportunity,  we 
have  explained  to  you;  we  trust  that  impartial  Judges  will 
not  attribute  the  continuance  of  the  war  to  us,  or  our  country.** 

On  the  next  morning,  the  Commissioners  sent  informa- 
tion, by  their  own  runners,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations, 
of  what  had  been  done,  expressing  their  regret  at  the  fail- 
ure of  the  negotiation,  and  furnishing  them  with  copies  of 
the  proceedings,  which  they  might  not  otherwise  obtain. 
They  assured  the  Six  Nations,  that  they  came  with  the  most 
sincere  desire  to  make  a  peace,  that  would  be  beneficial  to 
both  parties ;  and  that,  if  such  a  peace  had  been  established, 
not  only  the  justice  and  humanity  of  the  United  States, 
would  have  been  continued  to  the  tribes,  but  their  benefi- 
cence would  have  been  extended  to  them ;  and  peace  would 
have  been  rendered  as  lasting  as  the  hills.  But  having 
failed  in  this  object,  they  should  return  home,  and  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  President. 

Thus  ended  in  disappointment,  a  tedious  negotiation  of 
three  months,  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
with  great  prudence  and  talent.  Only  a  few  days  before 
its  termination,  the  reports  tram  the  great  council,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rapids,  authorised  the  expectation  of  a  success- 
fill  result. 

From  a  review  of  the  whole  affair,  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
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grotmcLs  taken  by  the  American  Gommissioneni,  in  regard 
to  the  obligatory  character  of  the  treaties  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  Indians,  from  the  second,  negotiated  at 
Fort  Stanwix,  in  1784»  to  that  of  Fort  Harmar,  in  1789,  were 
sonnd  and  unanswerable.  From  the  same  examination,  it 
will  al90  be  evident,  that  a  treaty,  satisfactory  to  both  par- 
ties, would  have  been  made,  but  for  the  influence,  steadily 
and  successfully  exerted  on  the  minds  of  the  savages,  by 
the  agents  of  the  British  government;  and  it  will  also  ap- 
pear, that  every  tribe  represented  in  the  great  council,  ex- 
cept the  Wyandots,  Shawanees,  Delawares,  and  Miamies, 
were  willing,  and  most  of  them  anxious  to  make  a  treaty, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

On  the  28d  of  August  the  Commissioners  airived  at  Fatt 
Erie,  on  their  way  home ;  from  whence  they  wrote  to  Mi^cnr 
Craig,  Deputy  Quartermaster,  at  Pittsburgh,  enclosing  let- 
ters for  General  Wayne,  which  they  directed  to  be  conveyed 
to  him  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  that  no  expense  should 
be  spared  to  effect  it. 

To  guard  against  disappointment,  copies  of  those  letters 
were  multiplied,  and  sent  by  four  or  five  different  convey- 
ances. Their  chief  object  was  to  advise  the  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  failure  of  the  treaty — to  put  him  on  his 
guard — ^to  let  him  know  that  the  embargo  laid  on  his  move- 
ments was  taken  off,  and  that  he  was  then  at  liberty  to  re- 
new hostilities  against  the  Indians,  without  delay.  One  of 
them,  written  at  Fort  Ikie,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  closed 
with  the  following  remark: — "  Although  we  did  not  effect 
a  peace,  yet  we  hope  that  good  may  hereafter  arise  from 
the  mission.  The  tranquillity  of  the  country,  northwest  of 
the  Ohio,  during  the  continuance  of  the  treaty,  evinced 
your  caa-e  of  our  safety,  and  we  cannot  leave  this  quarter, 
without  returning  you  our  unfeigned  thanks." 

The  Conmiissioners,  on  their  way  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Detroit  river,  wrote  to  the  Seeretaiy  of  War^  giving  him  a 
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detailed  aocout  of  Ike  progrem  and  doee  of  the  aegotia* 
tion,  and  infonniiig  him  of  the  meaas  taken  to  oonuniiiii- 
cate  to  General  Wayne,  and  Ike  different  agente  of  the 
government  in  the  weetern  ocMmtry,  the  fidlnie  of  the  trea^, 
and  the  eourae  they  had  pmvaed  to  ooaciliate  the  Six  Na- 
tionB,  who  were  openly  and  deoidedly  in  lavor  of  the  United 
Statee,  and  who  exerted  all  their  inflnenoe  in  the  grand 
eonncil,  to  indnee  them  to  make  peace. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

ConditiMi  of  the  Wettorn  Army  in  1793^-EAcainpmeBt  at  HobsMi't  Clioioe. 
— -Diaoipliiie  of  tiio  onnyw-^^ider  of  mordi^— Fortifioatioiui  at  GnenvUlo. 
— ^Indians  attack  Fort  RecoTory— Repnteed  with  very  heayy  IO0B.— Prooft 
of  Brituh  influence  orer  the  Indians* — ^Lientenani  Lowery  attacked^^De- 
featedw— Oled. 

AUi  prospects  of  peaee  being  now  at  an  end,  the  atten- 
ti<m  of  the  War  Department  was  directed  to  the  completion 
of  the  army;  which  was  to  consist  of  five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  rank  and  file,  and  to  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  sustain  it.  In  answer  to  a  caU,  for  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  non-consonissioned  officers  and 
privates,  then  in  49ervice,  General  Knox  repcarted,  that  ex- 
clusive of  the  small  detachments  at  West  Point,  and  in 
the  South,  wliich  were  not  considered  as  belonging  to  ibe 
Western  army,  there  were,  on  paper,  tiiree  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninely-four-Hshowing  a  d^ciency  of  fifteen 
hundred  and  twenty-six. 

That  report  was  aooompanied  by  a  statement  from  Gen- 
oral  Wayne,  made  in  October,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  entire  force  for  the  expedition,  independent  of  those  re- 
ported sick,  and  in  garrison,  and  including  ten  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  mounted  volunteers,  to  be  raised  by  General 
Scott,  but  not  yet  in  camp,  amounted  to  liiree  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty-nine.  There  was,  of  course^  at  that 
time,  a  deficiency,  of  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-one.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  influenza  was  prevailing  with  great  se- 
verity, in  all  parts  of  the  country,  by  vrfaich  a  large  proper* 
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tion  of  the  men  in  camp,  were  retomed  on  the  sick  list,  as 
unfit  for  duty.  At  the  same  time  General  WiUdnson  was 
lying  dangeioiiBly  ill,  at  Fort  Jefierson,  widi  liie  same 
disease.        « 

General  Wayne,  having  been  authorised  by  the  Wa^  De- 
partment, to  resort  to  any  lawful  expedient  to  bring  forward 
the  mounted  volunteers  from  Kentucky,  after  a  pressing 
coirespondence  on  that  subject  with  Governor  ^elby  and 
General  Scott,  and  after  the  season  was  far  advanced,  pro- 
ceeded to  order  a  draft  from  the  militia  of  that  State,  as  a 
dernier  resort;  remarking  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  but 
little  hope  of  its  success.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  the  safety 
of  the  out-posts  and  the  settlements  required  him  to  ad- 
vance at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  to  guard  them 
against  the  host  of  savages,  who  were  congregated  at  the 
Rapids,  and  were  then  at  liberty  to  commence  hostilities. 

The  communications  from  the  Commissioners,  in  the  early 
part  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  had  created  a 
general  expectation  that  peace  would  be  the  result  of  their 
labors ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  that  impression,  the  efibrts 
to  complete  the  military  establishment,  were  entirely  sus* 
pended;  so  that  when  the  time  for  action  came,  neither  the 
recruits  to  fill  the  regular  regiments,  nor  the  volunteers 
called  for  by  the  President,  from  Kentucky,  were  ready  to 
join  the  army.  In  addition  to  this,  the  sickness  which  had 
prevailed  during  the  summer,  reduced  the  effective  force  in 
camp  to  two  thousand  six  hundred,  officers  included.  Such, 
however,  was  the  exposed  condition  of  the  frontiers,  that 
the  General,  after  deliberately  weighing  the  consequences, 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  something  must  be 
done,  immediately,  to  save  them  from  the  impending  ftuy 
of  the  savages,  and  that  he  would  therefore  advance  with 
the  force  he  theii  had,  in  order  to  gain  a  strong  position 
in  front  of  Fort  Jefierson,  so  as  to  keep  the  enemy  in 
check,  ^by  exciting  apprehensions  for  the  safety  oi  their 
women  and  children,  and  wait  there,  until  a  frtvorable 
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opp<MrtD]iity  mig^t  preflent  itself,  to  strike  a  blow  with 
effect. 

It  was  his  opinion,  that  the  apparent  tranqaiUity  on  the^ 
frontier,  and  elsewhere,  was  temporary,  and  indicated  that 
the  enemy  were  collecting  in  force,  to  oppose  Ihe  legion  on 
its  march,  and  attack  it  in  some  position,  nnfavorable  for 
the  action  of  cavaliy ;  yet  he  expressed  entire  cmifidence  in 
his  ability  to  sustain  himself,  and  keep  the  enemy  in  check, 
if  nothing  more,  till  his  troops  shonld  be  collected;  which 
he  hoped  would  be  in  time,  to  give  the  haag^ty  savage  a 
blow,  that  wonld  compel  him  to  sue  for  peace,  before  Ihe 
next  opening  of  the  leaTCs. 

If  he  should  be  disappointed  in  Ihe  arrival  of  his  faces, 
as  he  expected  to  be,  he  assured  the  Secretaiy,  that  he 
would  not  commit  the  legion,  so  as  to  endanger  its  safety, 
or  put  at  hazard  Ihe  honor  and  reputation  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  Ihat,  unless  more  powerfully  supported  than  he 
then  was,  he  would  content  himself  with  taking  a  strong 
position,  in  advance  of  Fort  Jefferson ;  where  he  might  pro- 
tect the  frontiers,  secure  the  out-posts,  and  improve  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  army,  during  the  winter.  It  was  a  matt»  of 
regret,  that  at  so  interesting  a  pmod,  when  so  much  waa 
at  stake,  the  army  had  not  been  completed,  according  to 
dife  original  plan  of  the  government.  But  it  vnll  be  re- 
membered, that  during  the  tedious  negotialion  with  the  In- 
dians, which  continued  between  three  and  four  months,  the 
American  officers  and  agents  were  strictly  prohibited  from 
making  any  movement  of  a  military  character. 

When  that  prohibitory  order  was  received,  in  the  spring 
of  1793,  General  Wayne  was  at  Legionville,  with  a  portion 
of  his  troops,  where  he  continued  in  a  state  of  inactivity, 
during  the  season.  When  the  order  was  revoked,  after  the 
failure  of  the  negotiation,  about  the  1st  of  September,  he 
repaired  to  Fort  Washington,  and  encamped  with  his 
troops  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  village  of 
Cincinnati  and  Bfill  creek.    To  that  encampment,  he  gave 
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the  name  of  ^HobKm'8  Choice,"  it  being  llie  only  plaoe  in 
that  vicinity,  suited  for  the  object  intended.  Daring  die 
time  they  remained  in  that  encampment,  waiting  fior  rein- 
forcements, they  were  constantly  and  laboriously  engaged 
in  militaiy  ezOTcises  and  movemeati,  partieolaily  thoae 
which  had  been  adopted,  as  best  soiled  to  the  natora  of  the 
service,  in  which  tiiey  were  employed. 

The  eonatry  through  which  Ihey  had  t»  mardi^  was  a 
dense  wUdemess,  containing  ravines,  duckets,  moraaseS) 
wat^  courses,  ete.;  at  any  of  which,  the  whole  fiiree  of  the 
Indians  might  be  made  to  operate,  at  once,  on  the  legion, 
without  warning.  The  General  foresaw  this ;  and  that  die 
obstructions  to  be  encountered,  and  die  charaeto*  of  the 
enemy  vrith  whom  he  had  to  contend,  made  it  haaaidona 
to  pursue  the  customary  modes  of  marcJiing  through  cuhk* 
vated,  civilized,  countries. 

The  subject  had  therefore  ooeiqpied  his  mind,  wlien  fint 
he  received  his  appointment;  and  before  he  left  Philadel- 
phia, he  conversed  on  it  fteely  vrith  the  J^esident,  who  had 
more  experience  in  die  mode  of  Indian  warfare,  and  under- 
stood it  better,  dian  any  other  officer  living.  With  die 
information  derived  from  diat  high  source,  Gmieral  Wayne 
formed  a  plan  for  conducting  his  marches,  and  cmistmottng 
his  encampments,  in  the  Indian  country,  well  calculated  to 
guard  against  itoprise,  and  enable  him,  in  case  of  aaudden 
attack,  to  form  his  line  of  battle^  vrithout  confusion,  and  in 
the  shortest  time  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  videttes,  usual  in  military  movements, 
a  strong  guard  preceded  the  army,  which  followed  in 
parallel  lines,  at  such  distances,  and  so  arranged,  that  the 
line  might  be  quickly  formed,  by  a  single  manmuvre. 
General  Harrison,  in  his  subsequent  successful  campaigns, 
in  the  Indian  country,  adopted  the  same  plan,  with  great 
success,  having  seen  its  operation  in  the  army  of  General 
Wayne. 

In  accordance  vrith  dm  determination  before  eximessed, 
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tiie  General  took  up  his  line  of  inarch  for  the  frontier,  on 
the  7th  of  Ootbber,  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same  monlhi 
arrived  at  a  fork  of  the  south  west  branch  of  the  Ikfiamiy 
now  called  Stillwater,  six  miles  in  advance  of  Fort  Jeffer- 
son, in  p^ect  order  and  without  an  accident.  Finding 
that  he  could  not  proceed  further,  for  want  of  provisions, 
he  determined  to  halt,  and  encamp  with  his  army  at  that 
pmnt,  which  was  at  an  intermediate  distance  between  Fort 
Jefferson  and  the  fatal  battie-ground  of  1791. 

In  his  letters  to  the  War  Department,  he  repeated  his 
conviction,  that  the  safety  of  the  western  frontier — the 
reputation  of  the  legion — and  the  dignity  of  the  nation — 
forbade  a  retrograde  Bftovement,  or  the  giving  up  of  an  inch 
of  ground  then  possessed,  till  the  Indians  should  be  comr 
polled  to  sue  for  peace.  He  informed  the  Secretaiy,  that 
the  greatest  difficulty,  under  which  he  then  labored,  was 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  force,  occasioned  by  the  non-arrival 
of  the  mounted  volunteers,  to  enable  him  to  furnidi  esoorts, 
to  secure  the  convoys  of  provisions  and  otiier  supplies, 
from  insult  and  disaster;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  retain 
a  sufficient  force  in  camp,  to  sustain  it  against  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  who  appeared  to  be  numerous,  determined, 
and  desperate. 

In  the  same  dispatch,  he  advised  tiie  Secretaiy,  that 
Lieutenant  Loweiy,  of  the  2d  sub-legion,  and  Ensign  Boyd, 
of  the  1st,  witii  a  command  of  ninety  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  having  in  charge  twenty  wagons 
loaded  with  grain,  belonging  to  the  Quartermaster  Gen^ 
eral's  department,  and  one,  belonging  to  tiie  Contractor, 
loaded  with  military  stores,  were  attacked  on  the  morning 
of  tiieNl7th  of  October,  near  Fort  St.  Clair,  by  a  very  supe- 
rior number  of  the  enemy;  and  that  those  gallant  young 
officers,  together  witii  thirteen  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates,  who  had  been  abandoned  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  escort,  on  the  first  fire,  were  killed  after  an  obsti- 
nate resistaaee. 
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On  that  occaaion,  the  sayagea  took  aboat  seventy  paeki^ 
hones,  leaving  the  wagons  and  stores  standing  in  the  road, 
which  were  afterwards  lHt>nght  into  camp  with  the  loss 
only  of  a  few  trifling  articles.  It  appears  from  the  Ezeou* 
tive  Journal  of  the  Senate,  that  lieutenant  John  Lowery, 
who  commanded  this  detachment,  was  from  the  State  of 
New  Jersey — that  he  had  served  with  reputation  in  the 
levies  of  1701,  under  General  St  Clair,  and  was,  <^  course, 
in  the  desperate  battle  of  November  4th.  It  also  appears 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  good  behavior,  en  that  cam- 
paign, he  received  his  commission  in  the  regular  army. 

The  General,  admonished  by  that  disaster,  inunediately 
dispatched  a  company  of  light  infantry,  and  a  troop  of 
dragoons,  to  reinforce  a  detachment  consisting  of  four  com- 
panies of  infkntry,  which  had  been  sent  out  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Hamtramck^  as  an  escort  to  the  wag- 
ons and  pack-horses  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  and  the 
contractor.  Soon  after  this  movement,  information  was 
received  at  head  quarters,  that  the  Indians  at  Au-Glaise 
had  sent  their  women  and  children  into  places  of  safety, 
and  that  the  warriors  were  collecting  in  great  force.  It 
was  understood,  however,  that  they  could  not  continue  em- 
bodied long,  for  the  want  of  provisions. 

In  communicating  that  intelligence,  the  Creneral  advised 
the  War  D^artment,  that  he  had  then  in  camp,  seventy 
thousand  rations,  and  expected  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  more,  by  the  return  of  the  escort  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Hamtramck.  As  yet.  General  Wilkinson 
had  not  been  able  to  resume  his  command  in  the  army,  by 
reason  of  his  severe  indisposition;  and  a  large  number  of 
the  men  reported  on  the  sick  list,  continued  unable  to  per- 
form military  duty. 

The  site,  selected  by  General  Wayne,  for  his  winter 
quarters,  was  a  beautiful  high  plain,  lying  on  one  of  the 
small  streams  which  form  the  Stillwater-branch  of  the  Big 
Miami  river.    The  encampment  was  called  Greenville,  and 
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gave  name  to  the  creek  on  which  it  was  bnilt.  It  was 
spacioufl,  and  the  buildings,  thoogh  constracted  of  logs, 
were  very  commodious  and  comfortable,  and  it  was  so 
strongly  fortified,  as  to  defy  any  assaolt  that  could  be  made 
on  it  by  the  enemy. 

When  this  work  was  finished,  all  fears  fat  the  safety  of 
the  army  were  dismissed,  and  the  General  again  applied 
himself,  with  great  assiduity,  to  instmct  and  improve  his 
troops  in  military  tactics.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  serious 
effort  was  made  to  molest  this  encampment,  or  the  separate 
garrisons  in  its  vicinity,  after  the  affair  of  October,  1793. 
But  on  the  30th  of  June  following,  a  veiy  severe  and  bloody 
battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Fort  Recovery,  be- 
tween a  detachment  of  American  troops,  consisting  of 
ninety  riflemen  and  fifty  dragoons,  commanded  by  Major 
McMahon,  and  a  very  numerous  body  of  Indians  and  Bri* 
tish,  who  at  the  same  instant,  rushed  on  the  detachment, 
and  assailed  the  Fort  on  every  side,  with  great  fiiry.  They 
were  repulsed,  with  a  heavy  loss,  but  again  raUied  and  re* 
newed  the  attack,  keeping  up  a  heavy  and  constant  fire 
during  the  whole  day,  which  was  returned  with  spirit  and 
effect,  by  the  garrison. 

The  succeeding  night  was  foggy  and  dark,  and  gave  the 
Indians  an  opportunity  of  carrying  off  their  dead,  by  torch- 
light, which  occasionally  drew  a  fire  from  the  garrison. 
They,  however,  succeeded  so  well,  that  there  were  but 
eight  at  ten  bodies  left  on  the  ground,  which  were  too  near 
the  garrison  to  be  approached.  On  the  next  morning, 
McMahon's  detachment  having  entered  the  Fort,  the  enemy 
renewed  the  attack,  and  continued  it  with  great  despera- 
tion during  the  day,  but  were  ultimately  compelled  to  re- 
treat from  the  same  field,  on  which  they  had  been  proudly 
vicUMious  on  the  4th  November,  1791. 

The  expectation  of  the  assailants  must  have  been  to 
surprise  the  post,  and  carry  it  by  storm,  for  they  could  not 
posflibly  have  received  intelligence  of  the  nMnrement  of  the 
11 
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eecort,  under  M^jor  McMahon,  ^wliich  only  marched  from 
Greenville,  on  the  morning  preceding,  and  on  the  Bame 
evening,  deposited  in  Fort  Recovery,  the  snppliea  it  had 
convoyed.  That  occurrence  could  not,  therefore,  have  led 
to  the  movement  of  the  savages. 

Judging  from  the  extent  of  their  encampment,  and  their 
line  of  march,  in  seventeen  columns,  fonning  a  vndt  aad 
extended  front,  and  from  other  circumstances,  it  was  be* 
lieved,  their  numbers  could  not  have  been  less  than  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  warricNrs.  It  was  also  be- 
lieved, that  they  were  in  want  of  provisions,  as  they  had 
killed  and  eaten,  a  number  of  pack-horses  in  their  encamp- 
ment, the  evening  after  the  aManlt,  and  also,  at  their  en* 
campment  on  their  return,  seven  miles  from  Recoveiy, 
where  they  remained  two  nights,  having  been  much  en- 
cumbered vidth  their  dead  and  wounded. 

From  the  official  return  of  Miyor  Mills,  Adjutant  General 
of  the  army,  it  appears  that  twenfy-two  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  were  killed,  and  thir^  wounded. 
Among  the  former,  were  M%jor  McMahon,  Captain  Harts- 
horn, and  Lieutenant  Craig;  and  among  the  wounded, 
Captain  Taylor  of  the  dragoons,  and  Lieutenant  Drake,  of 
the  legion.  Captain  Gibson,  who  commanded  the  Fort, 
behaved  with  great  gallantry,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Commander-in-chief,  as  did  every  officer  and  soldier  of 
the  garrison,  and  the  escort,  who  were  engaged  in  that 
most  gallant  and  successful  defence. 

Immediately  after  the  enemy  had  retreated,  it  was  ascer- 
tained, that  their  loss  had  been  very  heavy,  but  the  fiill 
extent  of  it  was  not  known  till  it  was  disclosed  at  the 
treaty  of  Greenville.  References  were  made  to  that  battle, 
by  several  of  the  chiefs  in  council,  from  which  it  was  man- 
ifest, that  they  had  not,  even  then,  ceased  to  mourn  the 
distressing  losses  sustained  on  that  occasion.  Having 
made  the  attack  veith  a  determination  to  carry  the  Fort,  or 
perish  in  Ihe  attempt,  they  exposed  their  persons  in  an 
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mnumal  degree,  and  of  conne,  a  large  munber  of  llie 
braTOst  of' their  ehiefii  and  warriors,  perished  before  they 
abandoned  Ibe  enteiprise. 

FVom  tbe  facts  afterwards  communicated  to  the  General, 
it  was  sadsfiactorily  ascertained  that  there  were  a  consid* 
erable  nnmber  of  British  soldiers  and  Detroit  militia  en- 
gaged with  the  savages,  on  that  occasion.  A  few  days 
previous  to  that  affair,  the  General  had  sent  oat  three  small 
parties  of  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Indians,  to  take  prison- 
ers, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information.  One  of  those 
parties  retomei  to  Greenville  on  the  28tii,  and  repcHrtedi 
that  they  had  fallen  in  witii  a  large  body  of  Indians,  at 
Girty's  town,  (crossing  of  the  St  Mary's,)  on  the  evening 
of  tile  27th  of  June,  apparentiy  bending  their  course  to- 
wards Chillicothe,  on  tiie  lliami;  and  that  there  vrere  a 
great  many  white  men  vnth  them.  The  other  two  parties, 
followed  the  trail  of  the  hostile  Indians,  and  were  in  sight, 
when  the  assault  on  the  post  commenced.  Th^  affirmed, 
one  and  all,  that  there  were  alaige  munbor  of  armed  white 
men,  with  painted  faces,  whom  they  frequently  heard  con* 
versiDg  in  English,  and  encooraging  the  Indians  to  perse- 
vere; and  that  th^re  were  also  three  British  officers,  dressed 
in  scarlet,  vrho  appeared  to  be  men  of  distinction,  from  the 
great  attention  and  respect  which  was  paid  to  tiiem.  These 
persons  kept  at  a  distance,  in  tiie  rear  of  the  assailants. 
Another  strong  corroborating  proof,  that  there  were  British 
soldiers  and  militia  in  tiie  assault,  is,  that  a  nnmber  of 
oonce-balls  and  bnck-shot  were  found  lodged  in  the  block- 
houses and  stockades  of  the  f<Nrt;  and  that  others  were 
picked  up  on  the  ground,  fired  at  such  a  distance  as  not  to 
have  mmnentdm  sufficient  to  enter  the  logs. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  British  engaged  in  the  attack, 
expected  to  find  the  artillery  that  was  lost  on  the  fatal  4th 
of  November,  which  had  been  hid  in  tiie  ground  and  cover- 
ed witii  logs,  by  the  Indians,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battie- 
fidd.    This  inference  was  supp<nted  by  the  Ibet,  that  dur- 
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ing  die  conflict,  they  were  seen  tarning  over  logs,  and  ex- 
amining different  places,  in  the  neighboihood,  as  if  search* 
ing  for  something.  There  were  many  reasons  for  believing^ 
that  they  depended,  on  that  artillery,  to  aid  in  the  redaction 
of  die  fort;  bat  fortunately,  most  of  it  had  been  previously 
foand  by  its  legitimate  owners,  and  was  then  employed  in 
its  defence. 

James  Neill,  a  pack-horse  man  in  the  American  service, 
tHio  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  daring  the  attack, 
and  tied  to  a  stamp,  aboat  half  a  mile  from  die  fort,  after 
his  retom,  stated  to  the  General,  that  the  enemy  lost  a 
great  nomber  in  lolled  and  woonded;  that  while  he  was  at 
the  stamp,  he  saw  aboat  twenty  of  their  dead,  and  a  great 
many  woanded,  carried  off.  He  anderstood  there  were 
fifteen  handled  Indians  and  white  men,  in  the  attack;  and 
on  their  retom  to  the  Miami,  the  Indians  stated,  that  no 
men  ever  foaght  better  than  they  did  at  Recovery;  and 
that  their  party  lost  twice  as  many  men  in  that  attack,  as 
they  did  at  St.  Clair's  defeat. 

Soon  after  the  batde,  two  Pottawattamies,  ci^tared  ncnth 
of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  and  two  Shawanees,  taken 
twenty  miles  above  the  month  of  the  Grand  Glaise,  were 
brought  into  camp  and  examined;  from  whose  statements 
it  appeared  most  evidendy,  that  the  Britbh  had  been  osing 
every  possible  exertion,  to  collect  the  warriors  of  distant 
nations,  by  the  most  solemn  promises,  that  they  woold 
march  and  co-operate  with  them,  against  the  American 
army.  Jhe  disclosares  made  by  those  prisoners,  prodaced 
a  belief,  that  the  Spaniards  had  also  been  tampering  with 
the  savages,  to  the  prejadice  of  the  American  caase.  From 
those  discoveries,  it  seemed  to  be  a  natural  conclasion, 
that  the  legion  woald  meet  a  very  mongrel  body,  of  various 
colors,  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Glaise,  or  at  Roche  de  Bosuf, 
as  the  case  might  be. 

The  Pottawattamie  prisoners,  on  their  examination, 
which  was  on  the  5th  of  Jane,  stated,  that  they  were 
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captured  four  days  after  they  left  their  homes;  that  their 
nation/ at  the  first  of  the  last  moon,  received  an  invitation 
firom*the  British,  sent  by  a  Delaware,  a  Shawanee,  and  a 
Miami  chief,  to  join  them,  and  go  to  war  against  the 
Americans.  That  those  chiefs  assured  them,  they  had  been 
sent  for  that  purpose;  that  the  British,  about  four  hundred 
in  number,  with  two  field  pieces,  were  then  at  Roche  de 
BoBuf,  on  their  way  to  war  against* the  Americans;  and  that 
this  was  exclusive  of  the  Detroit  militia.  They  also  said 
that  a  fortification  had  been  made  around  Colonel  McKee's 
house,  at  that  place,  in  which  they  had  deposited  all  their 
stores  of  ammunition,  arms,  clothing,  and  provisions;  from 
which  they  promised  to  supply  the  Indians  in  abundance, 
provided  they  would  join  them  and  go  to  war. 

They  furtiier  stated,  that  the  Ghippewas,  Wyandots, 
Shawanees,  Ottawas,  Delawares,  and  Miamies,  assembled 
on  the  1st  of  May,  were  about  one  thousand;  that  they 
were  coming  in  daily,  from  ^  those  nations,  and  that 
from  the  latest  and  best  information  received,  and  from 
their  own  knowledge  of  the  number  of  warriors  belonging 
to  those  nations,  there  could  not  be  less  than  two  thousand, 
then  assembled;  and  that  if  the  Pottawattamies  had  joiiied 
them,  agreeably  to  invitation,  the  whole  number  would 
amount  to  upwards  of  three  thousand.  These  warriors, 
they  supposed,  would  be  joined  by  fifteen  hundred  British 
troops  and  militia,  according  to  the  promise  of  Gavernor 
Simcoe.  They  also  said,  that  the  Indians  intended  to  at- 
tack the  legion,  about  the  last  of  that  moon,  or  ^  begin- 
ning of  the  next;  that  Governor  Simcoe,  the  Great  Man 
who  Uved  at  Niagara,  sent  for  the  Pottawattamies,  and 
promised  them  arms,  munition,  provisions,  and  clothing, 
and  every  thing  they  wanted,  provided  they  would  join 
him;  that  he  had  sent  them  the  same  message  during  the 
preceding  winter,  and  again  on  the  first  of  the  last  moon. 

They  added,  that  he  thanked  them  for  Ibeir  past  ser- 
vices, and  declared  he  would  help  them  to  fight,  and  ren- 
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der  them  all  tJieserviee  in  his  powei^-that  all  the  speediee  | 

they  had  reoeived  from  him,  were  as  red  as  Uood — that  die 

wampum  and  feathers  And  war  pipes  and  hatdiets,  were  | 

painted  red— and  finally,  that  their  tribe  had  reeeived  four 

different  invitations,  from  Goyemcff  Simooe,  to  join  in  the 

war;  the  last  of  ^liudi  was  cm  the  first  of  the  last  moon*  | 

when  the  Governor  promised  to  join  them,  with  fifteen  hnn*  j 

died  of  his  warricNTB.  | 

The  Shawanees,;who  had  been  eaptored  on  the  SSdof  1 

Jane,  stated  that  five  moons  had  passed,  since  they  left  the 
Grand  Glaise — ^that  they  belonged  to  a  party  of  twenty, 
who  had  been  hunting  all  the  spring,  on  tfie  waters  of  the 
Wabash,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
and  were  on  their  return,  when  taken — that  about  half  their 
party  had  gone  on  before  them,  and  the  remainder  were 
coming  on  slowly ;  hunting  as  they  came — that  they  had  sto- 
len about  fifty  horses  from  the  people  of  Kentu<^,  on  Salt  ^ 
river,  during  die  spring  and  summer — that  they  only  killed 
one  man,  and  took  no  prisoners — that  the  man  was  killed 
by  a  white  inteipreter,  belonging  to  their  party— <diat  they 
themselves  had  five  horses  loaded  with  deer,  and  bearskins, 
and  jerked  venison — that  on  their  way  in,  they  met  with  a 
party  of  four  Indians,  three  of  them  Delawares  and  one  a 
Pottawattamie,  who  were  then  on  their  way  to  Big  Bone 
Lick,  to  steal  horses^— that  tfab  party  informed  them,  that 
all  the  Indians  on  White  river  were  sent  for,  to  come  imme- 
diately to  Grand  Glaise,  where  the  warriors  of  several  na- 
tions were  atisembled — that  the  chiefi  were  then  in  council, 
and  would  not  let  their  warriors  go  out — saying,  that  they 
could  not  depend  on  the  British  for  effectual  support — ^that 
tii^  were  sJways  setting  the  Indians  on,  like  dogs  after 
game ;  pre&sing  them  to  go  to  war,  and  kill  the  Americans, 
but  did  not  help  them — and,  that,  unless  they  would  torn 
out,  they  were  determined  to  make  peace;  and  not  be  any 
longer  amused  with  empty  promises. 

They  ftirtber  stated,  that  the  Shawanees  had  three  hun- 
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dred  and  eighty  wairion,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand 
GlaiBo;  and  that  they  could  bring  into  action  about  three 
hundred  of  them.  Their  great  men,  or  Sachems,  were :  the 
Black  Wolf,  and  Kikia-pi-la-thy,  or  Tame  Hawk.  Their 
principal  warriors  were  Blue  Jacket  and  Captain  Johnny. 
They  said  further,  that  the  Delawares  had,  at  Grand  Glaise, 
four  hundred  and  eighty  warriors — ^that  there  were  actually 
in  the  action  against  General  St  Clair,  four  hundred  of  that 
tribe — ^that  the  Miamies  numbered  about  one  hundred  war- 
riors living  near  the  Grand  Glaise;  many  of  that  nation 
having  moved  towards  Poet  Vincennes,  and  the  Mississippi 
— that  die  Wyandots  never  send  into  action  mote  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  warriors — ^that  they  themselves,  lived 
along  the  lake^  towards  Sandusky,  and  did  not  know  the 
number  of  ^the  Pottawattamies,  or  of  the  other  nations  who 
would  join  in  the  war,  should  they  determine  to  continue 
it — that  the  Chippewas  would  be  the  most  numerous,  and 
were  then  on  tiieir  way  to- the  council;  but  that  war,  or 
peace,  depended  on  the  conduct  of  the  Britbh.  if  they 
would  help  die  Indians,  it  would  be  war ;  but  if  not,  it 
would  probably  be  peace.  That  the  Indians  would  no 
longer  be  set  on,  like  dogs  to  fight;  unless  the  &itish 
would  help  them.  That  the  British  were  at  the  foot  of 
the  R^ids,  where  they  had  fortified— that  there  were  a 
great  number  of  their  soldiers  at  that  place,  who  told  the 
Indians  they  were  come  to  help  them  fight,  and  that  if  Ihey 
(the  Indians)  would  generally  turn  out,  they  would  join 
them,  and  fight  the  American  army.  Blue  Jacket,  they 
said,  had  been  sent  to  the  Chippewas  and  the  northern  In- 
dians, to  invite  them  to  Roche  de  Bcsuf^  to  join  in  the  war. 
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Gen.  Wayne's  eampugn  of  1794— Battle  of  the  90th  of  Anfnet»  at  the  foot 
of  the  Rapids^— Gen.  Wayne's  correspondence  with  the  commandant  of  the 
British  Fort. — Army  return  to  Fort  Defiance. — ^From  thence  to  the  ICiami 
▼iUages^— Fort  Wayne  bailt^ — ^Kentucky  Tolunteeis  dlsohaffedv—Residne  of 
the  army  proceed  to  GreenTille.^ — Note^ — ^The  number  and  tribes  of  the  In  • 
dians  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  90th  of  August — Aid  famished  them  by 
the  British. — Influence  of  British  agents  ascertained. 

The  American  army  contiimed  in  tbeir  encampment,  at 
Greenville,  which  was  in  reality  a  military  school  for  both 
officers  and  soldiers,  till  about  midsummer;  when,  having 
been  joined  by  the  mounted  volunteers  from  Kentucky, 
arrangements  were  made  for  advancing  into  the  Indian 
country.  It  had  been  apprehended  that  the  heavy  loss  of 
pack-horses  in  the  attacks  at  Fort  St.  Clair  and  Recovery, 
would  retard  the  advance  of  the  legion;  but  it  was  soon 
understood,  that  the  General  had  made  provision,  in  his 
arrangements,  for  such  losses  and  contingencies,  which  he 
knew,  from  the  nature  of  the  service,  were  to  be  expected, 
and  would  unavoidably  happen.  There  was  therefore  no 
embarrassment  or  delay  produced  by  those  disasters. 

With  a  view  of  perplexing  the  enemy,  in  regard  to  his 
movements,  the  General  made  such  demonstrations,  before 
he  took  up  his  line  of  march,  as  would  induce  the  savages 
to  expect  him  to  advance,  either  by  the  route  of  the  Miami 
villages  on  the  left,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  foot  of  the 
Rapids  on  the  right.  Those  feints  produced  the  desired 
effect,  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  those 
routes,  by  whidi  he  was  enabled  to  approach  undiscovered, 
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by  a  central  course,  which  was  impracticable  for  an  army, 
except  in  a  very  dry  season. 

By  that  expedient,  though  he  halted  at  Girty's  town,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  St.  Mary's,  twenty-four  miles  in  advance 
of  Greenville,  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  build  Fort 
Adams,  on  the  bank  of  that  stream,  he  was  enabled  to 
complete  his  march,  unobserved,  till  be  arrived'  almost  in 
sight  of  Au  Glaise,  the  great  emporium  of  the  enemy;  of 
which  he  took  possession  on  the  8th  of  August,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man.  On  the  preceding  evening  the 
enemy  abandoned  their  settlements  and  villages,  with  such 
apparent  marks  of  surprise  and  precipitation,  as  convinced 
every  body,  that  the  approach  of  the  legion  was  not  dis- 
covered until  a  few  hours  before  its  arrival,  when  the  fact 
was  communicated  by  Newman,  who  deserted  from  the 
army  at  St.  Mary's. 

It  was  manifest  that  the  defection  of  that  villain  enabled 
the  Indians  to  save  their  persons  by  a  rapid  ffight;  leaving 
all  their  properly  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
The  extensive  and  highly  cultivated  fields,  and  gardens, 
which  appeared  on  every  side,  exhibited  the  work  of  many 
hands.  The  margins  of  the  beautiftil  rivers,  Au  Glaise  and 
Miami,  had  the  appearance  of  a  continued  village,  for 
several  miles  above  and  below  their  junction.  They  were 
covered  with  extensive  cornfields,  and  gardens,  containing 
a  great  variety  of  vegetable  productions. 

The  first  duty  of  the  General,  after  taking  possession  of 
the  country,  was  to  erect  a  strong  stockade  fort,  with  four 
block  houses,  by  way  of  bastions,  at  the  confluence  of  the ' 
rivers,  which  he  named  Fort  Defiance* 

It  had  been  ascertained  by  the  most  recent  intelligence, 
that  the  enemy  were  collected  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  in 
great  force — that  they  had  been  joined  by  the  Detroit 
militia,  and  a  portion  of  the  regular  army;  and  that  they 
had  selected,  for  the  contest,  an  elevated  plain,  near  the 
foot  of  the  Rapids,  over  which  a  tornado  had  recentiy 
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passed,  and  eovered  tbe  ground  with  fallen  tunber,  bj 
which  it  was  rendered  unfavorable  for  die  action  of  caT-* 
ally.  This  informatioii,  unpleasant  as  it  was,  did  not 
excite  any  serloas  apprehension,  or  in  tiie  least  degree  cool 
the  spirit  and  ardor  of  the  troops.  On  the'  contrary, 
among  the  officers  and  i»iyates,  both  of  the  legion  and  the 
mounted  volunteers,  diere  was  but  one  aspiration  heard, 
and  that  was  to  meet  the  enemy.  Yet  the  commanding 
General,  influenced  by  feelings  of  humanity,  and  anxious 
to  prevent  the  consequences  of  the  deadly  conflict,  which 
was  about  to  commence,  resolved,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, to  offer  the  enemy  a  last  overture  of  peace. 

As  they  had  every  thing  dear  and  interesting  at  stake* 
there  was  some  reason  to  expect  they  would  listen  to  over- 
tures of  a  conciliatory  character.  Under  that  impression  he 
sent  to  them  an  address,  by  a  special  flag,  containing  pro- 
positions of  the  most  amicable  nature;  but  couched  in 
firm  and  fearless  terms.  He  informed  them  that  he  was  not 
only  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  anny,  but  was  a  Com- 
missioner Plenipot^itiary  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
for  settling  the  terms  upon  which  a  permanent  and  lasting 
peace  might  be  made,  with  each  of  the  hostile  tribes,  n<nth- 
west  of  the  Ohio;  that  the  United  States  were  actuated 
by  the  purest  principles  of  humanity,  and  were  desirous  of 
showing^them  the  errors  into  which  bad,  and  designing  men 
had  led  them. 

He  told  them,  that,  although  at  the  head  of  his  army,  he 
was  in  possession  of  their  beantiful  villages,  and  highly 
cultivated  settlements,  yet  he  was  prepared  to  restore 
them,  unii\jured,  to  their  former  occupants;  and  therefore 
once  mote  extended  to  them  the  fiiendly  hand  of  peace; 
and  invited  each  and  all  of  the  hostile  tribes  to  appoint 
deputies  to  meet  him  without  delay,  between  that  place 
and  Roche  de  BcBuf,  to  settle  the  preliminaries  of  a  lasting 
peace;  which  would  restore  to  them  their  lost  possessions, 
and  preserve  them,  and  their  distressed  women  and  chil- 
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dren,  firom  danger  and  from  famine,  dining  the  approadi- 
ing  winter.  That,  although  the  arm  of  the  United  States 
was  strong  and  powerfol,  yet  they  loved  mercy  and  peace, 
more  than  war  and  desolation. 

For  the  purpose  of  removing  any  apprehension  o{  dan- 
ger, to  the  deputies  who  might  be  selected  to  meet  him,  he 
pledged  his  sacred  honor,  and  offered  hostages  for  their  safe 
return.  He  informed  them  that  his  flag  was  borne  by  C. 
Miller,  an  adopted  Shawanee,  who  had  been  captured  six 
moons  ago,  and  a  native  Shawanee  warrior,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  two  days  before,  and  who  would  testify  to 
the  kindness  shown  to  them,  and  to  their  people,  who  were 
prisoners  at  Greenville,  consisting  of  five  warriors  and  two 
women;  but  that  if  his  invitation  should  be  treated  with 
insult,  and  the  bearers  of  the  flag  be  detained  or  injured, 
he  would  immediately  order  all  those  prisoners  to  be  put  to 
death,  without  distinction;  although  some  of  them  were 
known  to  belong  to  ike  best  families  of  their  tribes. 

The  General  exhorted  them  no  longer  to  be  deceived  and 
led  astray,  by  the  false  promises  of  bad  white  men,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rapids,  who  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  incli- 
nation to  protect  them.  He  urged  them  no  longer  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  their  true  interest  and  happiness,  nor  their  ears 
to  this  last  overture  of  peace.  He  entreated  them,  in  pity 
to  their  innocent  wonlen  and  children,  to  meet  him,  and 
prevent  the  further  eflbsion  of  their  blood;  in  which  event 
they  should  experience  the  kindness  and  friendship  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  invaluable  blessings  of  peace  and 
tranquillity.  But  should  they  choose  the  other  alternative, 
their  blood,  and  the  blood  of  their  women  and  children, 
would  be  on  their  own  heads. 

The  works  of  defence  at  Deflance  being  ccnnpleted,  and 
the  last  propositions  for  peace,  being  unanswered  by  the 
enemy,  the  Greneral  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  de* 
clared  with  great  solemnity,  that  he  had  exhausted  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  to  obtain  peace— that  the  United  States 
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flhonld  no  longer  be  inralted  with  impunity,  and  Aat  in  the 
approaching  conflict,  he  committed  himself  and  his  gallant 
army,  to  the  keeping  of  an  all-powerfiil  and  jnst  God. 

On  the  next  morning,  15th  Augost,  the  legion  moved  fi>r« 
ward  towards  the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  where  the  British  had 
aregolar  fortification,  constructed  on  the  most  approved 
principles  of  modem  militaiy  architecture,  well  supplied 
with  artillery,  and  strongly  garrisoned,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which,  the  fate  of  the  campaign  was  about  to  be  decided. 
On  the  16th,  the  General  met  his  flag,  returning  from  the 
enemy's  camp,  with  an  evasive  answer,  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  time. 

On  the  18th,  the  army  arrived  at  Rodie  de  Bcsuf,  and 
during  the  19th,  they  were  employed  in  making  a  tempo- 
rary fort,  for  the  reception  of  their  stores  and  baggage ;  and 
in  reconnoitering  the  position  of  the  enemy,  who  were  en- 
camped on  Swan  creek,  in  the  rear  of  the  British  fort,  and 
behind  a  thick  brushwood. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  20th  August, 
the  army  again  advanced  in  column,  agreeably  to  the  stan- 
ding order  of  march,  to  wit :  The  legion  on  the  right, 
having  its  right  covered  by  the  river.  One  brigade  of 
mounted  volunteers  on  the  left,  under  Brigadier  General 
Todd,  and  the  other  in  the  rear  under  General  Barbie.  A 
select  battalion  of  mounted  volunteers,  moved  in  front  of 
the  legion,  commanded  by  Miyor  Price,  who  was  directed 
to  keep  sufficiently  advanced,  to  give  timely  notice  for  the 
troops  to  form,  in  case  of  an  attack.  After  advancing  about 
five  miles,  Miyor  Price's  coips  received  so  severe  a  fire  fit>m 
the  enemy,  secreted  in  the  woods  and  high  grass,  as  to  com- 
pel them  to  retreat. 

The  legion  was  immediately  formed  in  two  lines,  princi- 
pally in  a  thick  wood,  which  extended  some  miles  on  the 
left,  and  a  considerable  distance  in  front.  The  ground  was 
covered  vrith  fallen  timber,  occasioned  by  a  tornado,  which 
passed  over  the  country  a  year  or  two  befnre,  and  rendered 
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it  impracticable  for  the  cavalry  to  act  with  effect,  while  it 
afforded  the  enemy  the.  best  possible  protection  in  their 
mode  of  warfare.  The  savages  were  formed  in  three  lines, 
within  supporting  distance  of  each  other,  and  extended 
nearly  two  miles,  at  right  angles  with  the  river. 

It  was  soon  dbcovered,  from  the  weight  of  the  fire,  and 
extent  of  their  Unes,  that  the  enemy  in  front,  were  in  pos- 
session of  their  favorite  gronnd  in  ftdl  force,  and  were  en* 
deavoring  to  torn  the  American  left.  The  General,  there- 
fore, ordered  the  second  line  to  advance  and  support  tiie 
first,  witii  the  whole  of  the  mounted  volunteers.  He  also 
directed  Migor  General  Scott,  to  gain  and  turn  the  right 
fiaiik  of  the  savages,  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  at  the  same 
time  ordered  the  front  line  to  advance — charge  the  Indians, 
with  trailed  arms,  and  drive  them  from  their  covert  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet;  and  as  soon  as  they  rose,  to  deliver 
a  close  and  well  directed  fire  on  their  backs,  followed  by  a 
brisk  charge,  so  as  not  to  suffer  them  to  load  a  second  time. 
Captain  Campbell,  who  commanded  the  legionary  cav- 
alry, was  ordered  ta  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  next 
to  the  river,  which  afforded  a  favorable  field  for  that  corps 
to  act  in. 

All  those  orders  were  obeyed  with  spirit  and  promptitude, 
but' such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  chaise,  by  the  first  line 
of  infantry,  that  the  Indians,  Canadian  militia,  and  volun- 
teers, were  driven  from  all  their  coverts  in  so  short  a  time, 
that  although  every  possible  effort  was  made  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  second  line  of  the  legion,  and  by  Generals  Scott, 
Todd,  and  Barbie,  of  the  mounted  .volunteers,  to  gain  their 
proper  position,  only  a  part  of  each  could  get  up  in  season 
to  participate  in  the  action;  the  enemy  having  been  driven 
in  the  course  of  one  hour,  more  than  two  miles  through  the 
Aick  woods,  by  a  force  less  than  one-half  of  their  own. 

Their  number  was  estimated  at  two  thousand  combat- 
ants; the  troops  actually  engaged  aginst  them,  did  not 
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exceed  nine  hnndred,  yet  the  Bavagea  and  their  alKes  aban- 
doned themBelves  to  flight,  and  e0ciq>ed  in  all  directions, 
leaving  the  victcnv  in  fall  and  qniet  possesBion  ct  the  field 
of  battle.  The  conflict  terminated  in  ugbt  of  the  British 
Fort,  and,  as  it  were,  under  the  very  nrazsles  of  tiieir  can- 
non. After  Captain  Campbell  had  sncceeded  in  taming 
the  left  flank  of  the  Indians,  Ibeir  retreat  tfaroogh  the  woods 
was  eat  off*,  and  they  were  compelled  to  take  to  the  river, 
throngh  an  open  prairie,  which  gave  the  cavalry  a  fine  op- 
portonity  to  show  their  skill  and  coarage.  In  that  flight, 
many  of  the  savages  were  cat  down  on  liie  prairie  and 
in  the  river,  into  which  they  were  parsoed. 

During  the  conflict.  Captain  Campbell,  of  the  dragoons, 
being  killed,  and  Captain  Solomon  Van  Rennselaer  of  the 
same  corps,  being  shot  through  the  body  by  a  baU,  which 
entered  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  the  command  of  that  corps 
devolved  on  lieutenant  Covington,  who  cat  down  two 
savages  with  his  own  hand,  when  toming  their  left  flank. 

The  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  every  oflicer  belonging 
to  the  army,  firom  tbe  General  down,  merited,  and  received 
ibe  approbation  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  There  were 
some,  however,  whose  duly  and  situation  placed  them  in 
very  conspicuous  positions;  among  whom,  were  Brigadier 
General  Wilkinson,  and  Colonel  Hamtramck,  the  comman- 
dants of  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  legion,  who 
were  noticed  accordingly.  In  addition  to  these,  the  General 
paid  a.  very  hig^  compliment  to  his  gallant  aids,  De  Buts, 
Levns,  and  Harrison,  and  to  the  Adjutant  General,  Miyor 
Mills,  each  ofwhom  had  rendered  the  most  essential  ser- 
vice, by  communicating  his  orders  in  every  direction,  and 
exciting  and  animating  tiie  troops,  by  their  conduct  and 
bravery. 

Captains  Lewis  and  ]%*ock,  and  the  companies  of  light 
iafSomtry  they  commanded,  had  to  sustain  an  unequal  fire 
for  some  time,  which  they  did  witii  fortitude.    The  wounds 
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received  by  Captains  Slough  and  Prior,  and  Lieutenant 
Oampbell  Smith,  an  extra  aid  to  General  Wilkinson,  of  the 
legionary  infantry,  and  those  received  by  Captain  Van 
Rennselaer,  of  the  dragoons,  and  by  Captain  Rawlins, 
Lieutenant  MoKinney,  and  Ensign  Duncan,  of  the  mounted 
volunteers,  were  reputed,  as  bearing  honorable  testimony 
of  their  bravery  and  their  conduct.  In  short,  every  officei" 
and  soldier  who  had  an  opportunity  of  coming  into  actioui 
displayed  that  true  bravery,  which  always  insures  success. 
Among  the  gallant  dead  who  fell  on  that  memorable  day. 
Captain  Campbell  of  the  dragoons,  and  Lieutenant  Towles 
of  the  infantry  of  the  legion,  who  were  ^lled  in  the  first 
chaise,  were  remembered  and  named  with  high  praise. 

From  the  return  of  the  Adjutant  General,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  Americans  killed  on  thatoccasion,  including 
those  who  died  of  their  wounds^  was  thirty-nine,  two  of 
whom  were  commissioned  officers;  and  the  number  of 
wounded,  one  hundred,  including  seven  commissioned 
officers. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  more  them  dou* 
ble  the  loss  of  th^  Americans.  The  woods  were  strewed, 
for  a  considerable  distance,  with  their  dead  bodies,  and  the 
bodies  of  their  white  auxiliaries,  armed  with  British  mus- 
kets and  bayonets.  A  lai^e  number  fell  on  the  prairie,  in 
their  attempt  to  gain  the  river,  and  several  were  cut  dowii 
by  the  cavalry,  and  others  shot,  in  the  midst  of  the  stream. 

The  army  remained  three  days  and  nights,  in  front  of 
the  battle-field,  during  which  time,  all  the  houses  and  corn- 
fields were  destroyed,  for  many  miles,  both  above  and  be- 
low the  Fort,  and  some  within  pistol-shot  of  it.  The  gar- 
rison thought  it  prudent  to  remain  quiet  spectators  of  the 
devastation  and  conflagration,  not  only  of  the.  improve- 
ments and  property  of  the  savages,  but  of  the  houses  and 
stores  of  Colonel  McKee,  the  British  agent,  and  principal 
stimulator  of  the  war  then  existing;  although  it  was  well 
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known,  that  thoee  stores  were  the  property  of  the  British 
nation,  sent  to  that  place  to  sustain  the  Indians  in  their 
warfare  against  the  United  States. 

During  the  time  the  army  remained  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rapids,  after  the  battle,  (jeneral  Wayne,  in  company 
with  three  or  four  of  his  officers,  including  General  Wilkin- 
son  and  Lieutenant  Harrison,  approached  the  British  Fort, 
and  examined  it  critically,  from  different  positions,  on  every 
side.  He  found  it  to  be  a  regular  military  woik  of  great 
strength,  the  front  covered  by  a  wide  river,  with  five  guns 
mounted.  The  rear,  which  was  most  susceptible  of  ap- 
proach,  had  two  regular  bastions  furnished  with  ei^t  pie- 
ces of  artillery,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch, 
with  horizontal  pickets  projecting  from  the  parapet  over 
the  ditch.  From  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet,  was  about  twenty  feet  perpendicular.  The  works 
were  also  surrounded  by  an  abatis,  and  furnished  «with  a 
numerous  garrison;  yet  the  General  manifested  a  strong 
desire  to  storm  it,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  who 
were  with  him,  that  he  sought  to  provoke  the  British  com- 
mandant to  some  hostile  step,  that  would  have  justified 
such  a  movement.  The  close  inspection  of  the  British  Fort, 
by  the  American  officers,  led  to  the  following  correspon- 
dence between  M%jor  Campbell  and  General  Wayne : 


MAJOR  CAMPBELL  TO  GENERAL  WATNB. 

Miami  River j  Aug.  2lstj  1704. 

Sn:  An  army  ol  the  United  States  of  Americi,  Mid  to  be  nnder  yonr  com- 
mand,  having  taken  poit  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami,  for  upwards  of  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  almost  within  the  reach  of  the  ^ns  of  this  Fort,  being  a 
post  belonging  to  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  occupied  by  his 
Mijesty's  troops,  and  which  I  have  the  honor  to  command,  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  inform  myself,  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  what  light  I  am  to  Tiew  yonr 
making  such  near  approaches  to  this  garrison.     I  have  no  hentation,  on  my 
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part,  to  My,  that  I  know  of  no  war  existing  betwoon  Gnat  Britain  and 
America. 

I  hare  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Yoor  moot  obedient,  and  very  hnmUe  ^errant, 

WILLIAM  GABCPBELL, 
M^or  94th  Regiment,  commanding  a  British  Poet 
on  the  Bank  of  the  Hiami. 
To  Main  General  Wathe,  etc. 


4IEMBRAL  WAYNE  TO   MAJOR  CAMPBELL. 

Camp  an  the  banks  of  the  MiamQ 
August  2\st,  1794.     ) 

Sni>— I  have  received  yonr  letter  of  thia  date,  reqairing  from  me  the  mo- 
tives which  have  moved  the  army  nnder  my  command,  to  the  position  they  at 
present  occupy,  ftir  within  the  acknowledged  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Without  questioning  the  authority,  or  the  propriety.  Sir,  of  your  interroga- 
tory, I  think  I  may,  without  breach  of  decorum,  observe  to  you,  that  were 
you  entitled  to  an  answer,  the  most  full  and  satisfactory  <me  was  announced 
to  you,  from  the  muzzles  of  my  small  arms,  yesterday  morning,  in  the  action 
against  the  hordes  of  savages  in  the  vicinity  of  your  post,  which  terminated 
gloriously  to  the  American  arms;  but  had  it  continued  till  the  Indians,  etc. 
were  driven  under  the  influence  of  the  post  and  guns  you  mention,  they 
would  not  have  much  impeded  the  progress  of  the  victorious  army  under  my 
command,  as  no  such  post  was  established  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war,  between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States. 
I  have  the  honor  .to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

ANTHONY  WAYNE, 
Major  General,  and  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Federal  Army. 
To  Major  WnxuM  Camtibll,  etc. 


MAJOR  CAMPBELL  TO   GENERAL  WATNE. 

MUmi  Fort,  August  22d,  1794. 

SiB :— Although  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date  fully  authorises  me  to  any 
act  of  hostility  against  the  army  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  this 
neighborhood,  under  your  command,  yet,  still  anxious  to  prevent  that  dread- 
12 
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fal  dedn^ii,  whkh,  perfa^My  ■  iMt  tatended  to  be  appealed  to,  by  eifher  of  Mt 
countries,  I  have  forborne  for  tbeee  two  days  past,  to  leaent  tbe  uia«hs  ymt 
haTe  offered  the  British  flag,  flying  at  this  Port,  by  approaching  it  within  pis- 
tol shot  of  my  works,  not  only  singly,  bat  in  nnmbers,  with  anns  in  their 
hands.  Neither  is  it  my  wish  to  wage  war  with  indiTidnals,  bat  should  yon, 
after  this,  continue  to  i^roach  my  post  in  the  threatening  manner  yon  are  at 
this  moment  doing,  my  indispensable  dnty  to  my  king  and  country,  and  the 
honor  of  my  profession,  will  oblige  me  to  hare  lecontse  to  those  maasnres 
which  thousands  of  either  nation,  may  hereafter  hare  cause  to  regret,  and 
which,  I  solemnly  appeal  to  God,  I  have  used  my  utmost  endeaTors  to  arrest 
I  haye  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  with  much  respect. 

Tour  most  obedient  and  rery  humble  senrant, 

WILLIAM  CAMPBELL, 
Major  24th  Regiment,  commanding 
Fort  Miami. 
To  Major  General  Watioc,  etc.  eto. 


GENERAL  WATKB  TO  MAJOR  CAMPBELL. 

Camp^  bank  of  the  Jftonu  J 
22dAvg%st,l7M.    ] 

Sift :— In  your  letter  of  the  Slat  instant,  you  declare,  "  I  have  no  hesitatioii 
on  my  part  to  say,  that  I  know  of  no  war  existing  between  Great  Britain  and 
America."  I,  on  my  part,  declare  the  same,  and  that  the  only  cause  I  haTe 
to  entertain  a  contrary  idea,  at  this  time,  is  the  hostile  act  you  are  now  in  the 
commission  of,  i.  e.  by  recently  taking  poet  far  within  the  well  known  and 
acknowledged  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  erecting  a  fortification  in  the  heart 
of  the  settlements  of  the  Indian  tribes,  now  at  war  with  the  United  States. 
This,  sir,  appears  to  be  an  act  of  the  highest  aggression,  and  destrnctiye  to  the 
peace  and  interest  of  the  Union.  Hence  it  becomes  my  duty  to  desire,  and 
I  do  hereby  desire  and  demand,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  you  immediately  desist  from  any  further  act  of  hostility,  or  ag- 
gression, by  forbearing  to  fortify,  and  by  withdrawing  the  troops,  artillery  and 
stores,  under  your  orders  and  direction,  forthwith;  and  removing  to  the  near- 
est post  occupied  by  his  Britannic  Majesty's  troops  at  the  peace  of  1783;  and 
which  you  will  be  permitted  to  do  unmolested  by  the  troops  under  my  com- 
mand. 

I  am,  with  very  great  respect,  sir, 

Tour  most  obedient,  and  Tery  humble  senrant, 
ANTHONY  WAYNE. 
Major  WiLUAM  GAiirasLL,  eto. 
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MAJOR    CAMPBELL    TO    GENERAL    WATNS. 

Fort  Miami,  22d  August,  17d4. 

Sn:-^I  hare  thii  moment  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr 
letter,  in  answer  to  which  I  have  only  to  say,  that  being  placed  here  in  the 
command  of  a  Britiflh  poet,  and  acting  in  a  military  capacity  only,  I  cannot 
enter  into  aay  diacnamon,  either  on  the  right  or  impropriety,  of  my  occapying 
my  preaeiit  position.  Thoee  are  matters  that  I  conceive  will  be  best  left  to 
the  ambaandors  of  onr  different  nations.  Having  said  this  mnch,  permit  me 
to  inform  yon  that  I  certainly  will  not  abandon  this  post,  at  the  siimmons  of 
any  person  whatever,  nntil  I  receive  orders  for  that  purpose  from  those  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve  nnder;  or  the  fortune  of  war  should  oblige  me.  I  must 
still  adhere,  sir,  to  the  purport  of  my  letter,  this  morning,  to  desire  that  your 
army,  or  individuals  belonging  to  it,  will  not  approach  within  reach  of  my 
cannon,  without  expecting  the  consequences  attending  it 

Althoui^  I  have  said,  in  the  former  part  of  my  letter,  that  my  situation  here 
is  totally  military,  yet  let  me  add,  sir,  that  I  am  much  deceived  if  hb  Majesty, 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  had  not  a  post  on  this  river  at  and  prior  to  the 
period  you  mention. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  the  greatest  respect. 

Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

WILLIAM  CAMPBELL, 
Major  S4th  regiment,  commanding  at  Fort  Miami. 
To  MuoB  GxHKUAL  Watmx* 

The  only  notice  taken  of  this  letter,  was  by  immediately 
setting  fire  to,  and  destroying  every  thing  of  value  within 
view  of  the  fort,  and  even  under  the  muzzles  of  its  guns. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  to  the  foot  of  the  Rapids, 
having  been  fully  accomplished,  the  army  returned  by  easy 
marches,  to  Grand  Glaise,  where  they  arrived  on  the  27th 
of  August,  laying  waste  on  their  route,  the  villages  and 
corn-fields  of  the  enemy,  for  about  fifty  miles  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  There  remained,  however,  several  villages 
and  a  quantity  of  com,  on  the  Au  Glaise  and  the  Miami, 
above  the  junction,  to  be  used  or  destroyed,  as  the  subse- 
quent movements  of  the  army  might  render  expedient.* 
'    \"  •  I  11    ■      ,        ,    ■  ■  ■      ■  ■  I  . 

*  Tka  desire  felt  by  Gen.  Wayne,  to  ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible, 
the  number  of  the  enemy— -the  nations  to  which  they  belonged— the  aid  fur- 
nished them  by  the  British^-and  the  influence  exerted  by  the  agents  of  that 
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After  the  troops  arrived  at  Defiance,  an  e8c<Ht  was  sent 
to  Forts  Greenville  and  Recovery  tor  supplies,  necessary  for 
the  army;  and  in  the  interimi  Fort  Defiance  and  its  ap- 
pendages were  improved  and  strengthened. 

As  soon  as  the  escort  returned,  the  army  proceeded  to  tiie 
Miami  villages,  which  had  been  laid  waste  by  General 
Harmar,  in  1790.  At  that  place,  they  constructed  a  strong 
fort,  which  was  called  Fort  Wayne. 

Mtion,  to  preTont  the  laiius  ttom  Miteriiis  into  a  Irwty  with  tk»  UniM 
Stetet,  iadaeod  him,  aller  hia  reCani  to  C^rooByillo,  to  oaiiiiiio  ai  hk  loim*, 
tho  priMMis  t«koB  both  More  and  after  tbo  battlo ;  and  alio  Moh  otkw  par> 
•ana  aa  waia  likaly  to  havo  knovledga  on  t^t  anljaet,  and  on  wiMia  Taiaaitf 
he  could  rely. 

With  that  view,  a  Shavanee  prieoner  wae  examined,  taken  by  O^itain 
Wella  near  the  foot  of  the  Rapide,  on  the  11th  of  Angvat,  nine  deyi  before 
the  battle.  He  italed  that  the  fint  infonoation  raceired  by  the  InditM  of  the 
adyance  of  the  army  to  the  An  Glaiae,  wee  from  a  white  man,  who  aoMO  iai  of 
hie  own  accord.  He  etated  aleo  that  the  Indiaae,  at  that  time,  were  amembled 
at  Col.  McAee'e— thai  the  Britaeh  were  in  a  fort,  abent  one  mile  below  Mc- 
Kee*c,  on  the  north  ride  of  the  rtrer— and  numbered  when  he  wee  taken, 
ahont  two  hnndred  that  they  had  fonr  or  fiva  g^ttX  gnne-^that  there  were 
about  six  hundred  warrion  at  McKee'e,  who  had  abandoned  the  An  Olalee  on 
the  approach  of  the  army  to  that  place;  of  whom,  about  one  hundred  were 
Shawaneea,  three  hundred  Delawarea,  one  hnndred  Miamiea,  and  about  one 
hundred  of  other  tribee— that  hi  addition  to  thoee  who  were  then  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rapida,  three  hnndred  Wyandota,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Ottawaa, 
were  expected. 

Being  aaked,  what  number  of  white  men  were  to  join  them,  and  when,  he 
answered  :  that  Captain  Elliott  set  out  for  Detroit  aiz  days  before— that  he 
waa  to  be  back  in  fire  days  with  all  the  militia  and  an  additional  number  of 
tegular  troopa,  whioh  with  thoee  already  there,  would  amount  to  one  thon- 
aand  meur— that,  he  said,  was  the  general  conTersation  among  the  Indiana. 
He  said  also,  that  Captain  Elliott  promised  them  to  bring  that  number,  and 
that  Colonel  McKee's  son,  and  the  deserter  from  the  American  army,  went 
witii  Elliott.  On  being  aaked  when,  and  where,  the  Indiana  meant  to  fight 
the  American  army,  he  answered,  "at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids;'*  adding,  that 
the  white  man  who  came  in,  told  the  Indians  and  Colonel  McKee,  that  the 
army  was  destined  for  that  place. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  Antoine  Lassell,  captured  in  the  action  of  the  5M)th, 
was  examined.  He  waa  a  native  of  Canada,  and  a  Tolunteer  in  Captain  Cald- 
well's company  of  refugees;  friends  and  alliea  of  the  hoatOe  Indiana.  Ha 
atated,  that  he  had  rerided  twenty-nine  yean  in  Upper  Canada— twenty-oaa 
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On  the  14th  of  October,  the  moanted  volimteera  mardied 
ftcm  tiiat  plMe  on  their  way  to  Fort  Washington;  -where 
General  Scott  was  instracted  to  master  and  discharge  them. 
In  a  few  days  after,  the  General,  leaving  a  sufficient  garri- 
son at  Fort  Wayne,  proceeded  with  the  skeleton  of  the 
legion  to  Greenville.  They  reached  that  spacioos  encamp- 
ment on  the  2d  of  November,  with  a  view  of  making  it 


of  ¥^uek  he  had  pttflnd  at  Datniit,  and  an  th«  M honi  mer;  and  that  ha  had 
CMitaatly  tnulad  with  the  ladimw  that  he  raaded  at  the  Mnmi  Tiyagea, 
BfaMlBeB  yttn  before  Harmar'a  expeditton;  dnrinf  which  time  he  kept  k  itore 
at  that  place,  aad  aaed  to  atf  pply  the  trader*  with  goodi  that  ha  haa  ahioe 
^iafly  liTed  on  Bean  ciMk,  at  the  Little  Tartle'a  towii-4hat  havlH  ^i^^*  •• 
long,  among  the-IflMliana,  he  waa  perfectly  wnyiainted  with  the  tribec  and  their 
numbers— that  the  Delawareo  had  about  fire  hundred  men,  Indnding  thoce 
who  lii^  on  White  rirer  and  Bean  cmek— that  the  Hunma  were  about  two 
hvndied  warriora;  part  of  them  on  the  Bt  Joaeph*!^  cif^t  laagnea  ttatA  An 
Olaiae— that  the  men  were  all  in  the  action;  the  woman  having  been  left  at 
that  place-^that  the  nnmber  of  warriera  belonging  to  that  place,  when  all  to- 
gether, amonnted  to  about  forty-r>that  the  Shawaneee.  had  about  three  hun- 
dred warriora— the  Ottawaa,  on  that  rhrer,  two  hundred  and  fifly^— and  the 
Wyandeti,  about  three  hundred  that  thooe .  Indiana  were,  generally,  in  tho 
action  of  the  90th,  exeq>ting  come  hunting  partiea^that  a  reinferoement  of 
regular  troopa,  and  two  hundred  militia,  arriTod  at  Port'  Miami,  a  few  days 
before  the  American  army  appeared— 4hat  the  regular  troops,  within  the  fort, 
aaaounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  enduslve  of  the  nBliti»'«-that  about  ser- 
enty  of  the  militia,  indudmg  Captain  OaldweU*a  oorps^  were  In  the  actioiH* 
that  Colonel  McKee,  Cqitain  Elliott,  and  Simon  Oirty,  wore  in  the  field;  but 
at  a  respectful  distance,  and  near  the  rtirer— that  Colonel  McKee's  existence 
than  depended  upon  the  exertion  he  could  make,  to  retrieve  the  lorn,  and  the 
dhgrace  of  the  Indiana— that  he  would  use  every  exertion  and  influence  In  his 
power,  to  raise  the  distaait  nations,  to  come  forward  hnmediately  mad  aarfat  in 
the  war.  That,  should  they  not  be  able  to  collect  a  snffieient  force,  to  lii^ 
the  American  army,  their  intention  waa  to  mov^  on  the  Spanish  side  of  tho 
Missisnppi,  where  part  of  their  nations  then  lived— that  Blue  Jacket  told  him, 
hohrtended  to  move  to  Chicago,  or  the  nUnoia  that  the  Indiana  had  wished 
kfr  peace  for  seme  time,  but  that  Colonel  MoKee  always  dissuaded  them  from 
it,  and  stimulated  them  to  continue  the  war. 

John  Bovin,  a  drummer  in  the  34th  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Eng- 
land, on  his  examination  stated,  that  there  were  four  companies  of  the  34th,  at 
Fort  Miami,  averaging  about  fifty  men,  officem  included — ^that  there  was  a 
part  of  Governor  Simeoe's  corps  in  the  garrison,  with  about  sixty  Canadians 
that  the  whole  number  of  men  in  the  garrison,  including  officen,  etc  exceeded 
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their  winter  quarters^  after  an  ardoooB  and  fatiguing  tour 
of  ninety-seven  days;  daring  which  they  marched  aad 
counter-marched  npwarda  of  three  hundred  miles  tiirongh 
the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country,  cutting  a  wagon  road  the 
whole  way,  besides  erecting  three  fortifications,  to  wit: 
Fort  Adams,  at  the  St.  Mary's ;  Fort  Defiance,  at  Au  Glaise; 
land  Fort  Wayne,  at  the  Miami  villages. 


fonr  hnndred— thftt  the  nnmber  of  TudiiM,  Cuudiuis,  ete.  engifed  ia  the  ii> 
tioa,  was  at  least  two  thonsand,  according  to  tho  report  made  by  Colonel  Mo- 
Kee  and  Ciqttain  Elliott,  to  BCajor  Campbell,  after  the  action— that  there  wen 
four  nine-poanden,  two  large  howitien  and  six  az-ponnders  movnted  in  the 
fort,  and  two  awiyels— that  the  Indiana  were  regnlaily  ■applied  with  provi- 
nons,  by  Colonel  McKee,  from  the  British  magaiine  in  the  garriaon^-that  a 
oertdn  Mr.  Newman,  a  deserter  ftrom  the  American  army,  arrived  at  Fort  BC* 
ami,  about  eight  days  before  the  army  made  its  i^pearanoe,  and  gave  informa- 
tion to  Major  Campbell  that  the  object  of  the  Americans  was  to  take  thai  foil 
and  garrison-— that  General  Wayne  told  the  troops  not  to  be  uneasy  about  pro- 
visions, for  there  was  plenty  in  the  British  garrison-*that  Governor  Simcoe 
was  expected  at  that  post  every  hoar,  in  consequence  of  an  expreos  sent  to 
Niagara  after  the  arrival  of  Newman,  the  deserter,  but  had  not  arrived  when 
he  came  away— that  the  distance  from  Fort  Miami  to  Detroit  was  sixty  miles, 
which  was  generally  performed  in  two  daya— that  the  militia  of  Detroit  and  its 
vicinity,  amounted  to  near  two  thousand — that  he  has  seen  a  great  nnmber  of 
wounded  Indians  pass  the  fort,  but  did  not  learn  what  nnmber  were  killed^ 
that  the  retreating  Indians  appeared  muoh  dejected,  and  much  altered  from 
what  they  were  in  the  morning,  before  the  action — that  he  knew  one  company 
of  volunteers  commanded  by  Captain  Caldwell,  who  were  all  white  men  arm- 
ed  with  British  muskets  and  bayonets,  and  were  in  the  action. 

John  Johnston,  a  deserter  from  General  Wayne's  army,  who  fought  in  the 
action  on  the  90th  against  the  Americans,  spoke  of  it  as  a  complete  defeat  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  who  lost  a  great  many  men;  but  he  could  not  tell  the 
number— and  further,  that  after  the  Indians  were  defeated,  they  wanted  to 
take  reftige  in  the  British  fort,  but  were  refused  admittance,  and  were  greatly 
exaaperated. 

Other  examinations  were  made  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  enemy— the 
interference  of  the  British,  at  and  before  the  battle,  and  the  efforts  they  were 
still  making  to  induce  the  Indians  to  continue  the  war,  and  carry  on  a  winter 
campaign— which  went  strongly  to  corroborate  the  facts  previously  stated. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

WmJumm  of  the  Amerieaa  anny^— IntrigSM  of  the  Bagliili  afoati  with  the 
IndieiMw— Commankatiou  to  Gen.  Wayne  from  Chiolk  of  diilerent  tribeiw-* 
His  answei&r— Propooala  for  a  conference  at  Greenville. — ^The  Shawaneae 
propoae  to  lemoTe  weit  of  the  MiHianppL 

In  consequence  of  the  continaed  fatigue  and  exposure  of 
the  campaign,  during  the  most  unhealthy  season  of  the  year, 
the  sick  list  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  numbers  were  re- 
ported unfit  for  duty.  In  connection  with^this,  the  discharge 
of  the  moimted  volunteers,  and  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  enlistment  of  many  of  the  Legion,  had  so  reduced  and 
weakened  the  army  as  to  produce  serious  apprehensions 
that  the  firoits  of  the  brilliant  campaign,  then  just  termina** 
ting,  were  in  jeopardy,  and  might  be  lost,  should  the  enemy 
ascertain  the  true  condition  of  the  army,  and  resolve  to 
cany  on  an  active  winter  campaign.  That  such  might  be 
the  case,  was  rendered  probable,  by  information  received 
through  a  channel  entirely  to  be  relied  on. 

The  General  was  assured  of  the  fact,  that  on  the  30th  of 
September,  Governor  Simcoe,  Colonel  McKee,  and  Captain 
Brandt,  arrived  at  Fort  Miami,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids, 
accompanied  by  a  hundred  Mohawk  and  Massasagoe  Indi- 
ans, and  had  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  the  different  hostile  tribes 
to  meet  them,  and  hold  a  treaty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit 
river,  eighteen  miles  below  the  town.  He  was  also  advised 
that  Simcoe,  McKee,  and  Brandt,  with  Blue  Jacket,  Buck- 
ongehelas,  little  Turtle,  Captain  Johnny,  and  several  chiefs 
of  the  Delawares,  Miamies,  Shawanees,  Ottawas,  and  Pot- 
tawattamies,  had  set  out  for  the  place  assigned  for  the 
treaty,  about  the  Ist  of  October. 

He  was  also  informed  that  the' Indians  were  abundantly 
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and  regalarly  eapplied  ^th  provuioiiB,  from  die  ^tidi 
stores  at  Swan  creek,  near  Lake  Erie.  That  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  Governor  Simcoe,  Bine  Jacket,  with  two  of 
the  chiefi  of  the  Ottawas,  and  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Pottawattamies,  had  agreed  to  visit  General  Wayne,  ao- 
companied  by  the  person  who  gave  the  information,  who 
was  a  man  of  distinction  and  inflaenca  among  the  Indians, 
and  whose  personal  safety  required  tiiat  his  name  should 
then  be  kept  a  profoimd  secret;  but  that  Blue  Jacket  in- 
formed him,  after  the  arrival  of  Simcoe,  that  he  would  not 
go  to  Fort  Wayne,  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  till  after  tiie 
proposed  treaty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river — ^that  his 
wishes  were  still  for  peace — ^that  he  did  not  know  what 
propositions  Governor  Simcoe  had  to  make;  but  tiiat  he, 
and  all  the  chiefs,  would  go  and  hear;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  they  desired  him  to  enquire  of  General  Wayne,  in 
what  manner  the  chiefs  should  come  to  him,  and  whether 
they  would  be  safe,  in  case  they  should  determine  to  do  so, 
after  the  treaty  with  Simcoe  was  over.  He  fiirther  stated 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  Simcoe,  McKee,  and 
Brandt,  with  his  Indians,  he  was  confident  the  chiefs  before- 
mentioned,  would  have  accompanied  him  to  head-quarters 
at  the  time  before  stated. 

This  interesting  information  was  immediately  communi- 
cated to  the  War  Department,  by  the  General,  accompa- 
nied with  strong  intimations  of  fear,  that  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Governor,  and  his  co-adjutors,  the  negotiations 
then  going  on,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river,  with  the 
British  agents,  would  result  in  an  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians,  to  carry  on  a  winter  campaign  against  the 
American  posts;  and  that  the  proposed  visit  of  Blue  Jacket 
and  his  associate  chiefs,  to  the  American  head-quarters,  to 
treat  for  peace,  would  prove  to  be  delusive.  At  the  same 
time,  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  was  called,  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms,  to  the  reduced  state  of  the  army,  and  the 
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danger  to  be  apprehended  from  that  cacuie,  shoold  the  Brit^ 
iflh  agents  encceed  in  the  efforts  they  were  making  to  induce 
the  Indians  to  renew  the  war. 

He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  chiefs  were  playing  a 
deceptive  game,  and  were  determined  to  carry  on  the  war, 
if  they  could  be  convinced  Ihat  the  British  agents  would 
sustain  them,  as  they  were  then  most  solemnly  promising 
to  do.  It  was  tme,  that  no  hostile  attempt  had  been  made 
by  any  of  their  parties,  after  the  battle  of  the  20th,  yet  that 
might  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  the  American  detach* 
ments  always  moved  superior  to  insult,  rather  than  to  any 
pacific  or  friendly  feeling  entertained  bythe  savages. 

Among  tiie  causes  of  the  embanrassment  experienced  in 
tfie  army,  during  the  winter  of  1794-5;  the  unfortunate 
death  of  Colonel  Robert  Elliott,  the  acting  contracted,  was 
mentioned  in  the  official  communications  to  the  War  De- 
partment. That  valuable  officer  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
near  Fort  Hamilton,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1794,  on  his 
way  from  Cincinnati  to  the  out-posts ;  which  occurrence  so 
increased  the  derangement  of  the  Department  he  belonged 
to,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  General  to  order  the 
Quartermaster  General  to  supply  all  omissions  on  the.part 
of  the  contractors,  at  their  expense,  to  be  settied  at  the 
Treasury,  at  a  future  day. 

While  the  anny  were  in  winter  quarters  at  Greenville, 
the  General  was  constantly  receiving  communications  from 
ehiefii  of  different  tribes;  some  of  a  friendly,  others  of  a 
hostile  character.  Among  them  was  one  from  a  chief  at 
Sandusky,  dated  September  17th,  which  stated,  that  after 
the  plan  suggested  by  the  General,  for  a  settlement  of  diffi* 
eulties,  had  been  fully  considered  by  his  own  tribe,  they 
declined  to  decide  on  it,  till  it  had  been  sent  to  their  con- 
federates at  the  Miami  river,  for  their  information  and  ad- 
vice; who  soon  after  returned  the  following  answer: 

**E3der  Brctiier$:  We  have  received  your  speech,  in 
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which  you  say,  ^that  y<m  are  juBt  on  the  point  of  sending 
speeches  to  the  Americans.'  We  are  happy  you  thought 
proper  to  let  us  know,  what  you  were  going  to  do.  We 
now  request  you  to  drop  that  measure.  You  must  not  be- 
lieve  the  Ax^ericans,  for  they  only  wish  to  decoy  us  into  a 
snare,  by  the  fine  speeches  they  so  frequently  send  us.  Let 
us  listen  to  what  our  Father  says  to  us,  as  he  is  now  airiTed, 
and  the  Five  Nations  are  coming  to  join  us." 

About  the  same  time,  the  Greneral  received  a  speech  from 
Tarkee,  chief  sachem  at  Sandusky,  in  which  he  entreated  the 
Americans  to  listen  to  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  San* 
dusky  tribe,  with  whom  intercourse  had  been  suspended  for 
a  long  time.  He  referred  to  the  council  and  treaty  made 
at  Muskingum,  vrith  Governor  St.  Clair,  in  1789,  by  which 
all  matters  in  dispute  were  settled,  and  by  which  their 
chains  of  friendship  were  linked  strong  with  ours.  He  wp^ 
proved  of  that  treaty,  and  said  that  an  evil  spirit  had  been 
set  in  motion,  against  the  good  work  then  finished,  by 
which,  in  a  short  time  after,  all  things  were  throvm  into 
such  confusion,  that  a  rupture  had  taken  place  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Indians,  which  was  then  undecided. 
He  spoke  in  warm  terms  of  friendship,  towards  the  United 
States,  and  in  favor  of  a  speedy  peace. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  a  speech  was  sent  to  General 
Wayne,  from  a  chief  at  Sandusky,  whose  name  is  not  given ; 
in  which  he  requested  the  honor  of  communicating  to  him 
a  few  words,  on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Indians.  He  said,  that  it  was 
then  more  than  five  years  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  and  he  thought  it  was  almost  time  to  rest,  and  eigoy 
the  remainder  of  life  in  the  blessings  of  peace.  It  had 
always  been  the  desire  of  his  heart  to  live  in  peace.  That 
he  could  not  express  the  regret  he  felt  for  his  countrymen, 
who  were  then  in  the  utmost  distress,  and  seemed  to  be 
threatened  with  a  total  extirpation,  ttom  their  native  soil, 
which  was  the  most  alarming  event  a  human  being  could 
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eontemplate.  He  asked,  whom  they  had  to  blame  for  dieir 
misfortunes;  adding,  that  the  world  knew. 

He  affirmed  that  he  had  exerted  all  his  ability,  with  the 
ehiefs  and  warriors,  when  they  were  assembled  at  that 
plaoe,  to  create  in  them  the  same  ideas  that  he  himself  pos- 
sessed. If  they  went  wrong,  the  chaise  of  their  ignorance 
could  not  be  upon  him.  He  complained  of  the  iiyustice 
that  had  been  done  to  his  people;  and  appealed  to  the 
United  States  for  protection;  requesting  that  a  garrison 
might  be  established  at  Sandusky,  for  the  safety  of  hi&  peo- 
ple, alledging  that  he  had  always  acted  with  fidelity,  and 
hoped  to  see  the  day,  when  he  should  convince  his  coun- 
trymen how  far  they  had  been  wrong. 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  a  Wyandot  chief  thus  addressed 
the  General: 

^^  Brother  I  I  thank  the  Great  Spirit  that  I  have  now  an 
opportonity  to  see  you.  I  have  come  to  speak  of  peace.  I 
live  at  Sandusky.  We,  Wyandots,  wish  for  peace,  and  are 
determined  to  bury  the  hatehet  and  scalping-knife,  deep  in 
the  ground.  We  pray  you  to  have  pity  on  us,  and  leave 
us  a  small  piece  of  land  to  build  a  town  upon.  The  Great 
Spirit  has  given  land  enough  for  us  all,  in  this  world,  to  live 
and  hunt  upon.  We  have  looked  all  around  us,  for  a  place 
to  move  to,  but  cannot  find  any.  We  want  to  know  your 
mind.  Our  people  will  all  be  assembled  at  Sandusky, 
when  we  return  home. 

^^  Brother!  I  have  come  to  you  in  behalf  of  my  father, 
and  his  little  town.  We  are  for  peace,  and  intend  to  move 
to  the  head  waters  of  Scioto.  We  are  determined  for 
peace,  and  come  to  tell  you  where  we  live,  so  that  we  may 
not  be  injured  on  account  of  bad  Indians,  should  they  con- 
tinue to  be  hostile." 

These  speeches  were  responded  to  by  General  Wayne, 
in  tfie  spirit  and  temper  which  circumstances  seemed  to 
require.  On  the  4th  of  November,  he  sent  the  following 
speech  to  Tarkee,  and  to  all  the  chieib  and  warriors  of  the 
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WyandotSy  and  to  all  other  tribes  and  nations  of  Indians 
whom  it  might  coneem. 

**BrUkeril  I  have  listened  with  attention  to  the  messa- 
ges sent  to  me,  and  am  rejoiced  that  the  Great  ^mit  has 
at  last  opened  your  hearts  and  ears  to  die  voice  of  peace; 
bat  am  sorry  that  the  Evil  Spirit  has  been  bnsy  in  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  yon  from  accomplishing  that  desirable  ob- 
ject; yet  I  hope  and  trust,  that  your  eyes  are  now  opened, 
and  that  you  will  no  longer  suffer  yourselves  to  be  imposed 
on  by  the  bad  advice  of  those  interested  men,  who  have  so 
often  deceived  you,  and  betrayed  you  into  errcv,  by  fair  and 
plausible,  but  false,  promises  of  assisting  you  to  fight 
against  the  fifteen  fires  of  the  United  States. 

««I  have  already  told  you,  tibat  those  people  had  neither 
the  power  nor  the  inclination  to  protect  you — the  truth  of 
which  you  have  fully  experienced. 

<< Brothers!  You  request  me  to  bring  forth  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart,  my  sentiments  respecting  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace;  and  upon  what  teims.  The  enclosed 
copies  of  my  speeches,  addressed  to  you  and  all  tiie  other 
hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  will  best  demonstrate  the  sincerity 
and  lushes  of  my  heart;  and  show  the  pains  I  have  taken 
to  bring  about  a  happy  peace,  and  prevent  a  further  effu- 
sion of  ihuman  blood. 

**  Brothers  I  I  now  call  upon  you  to  open  your  hearts 
and  ears,  and  exert  every  power  of  attention  to  what  I 
shall  say.  It  is  close  upon  six  years  since  the  sachems 
and  warriors  of  the  Wyandot,  Delaware,  Ottawa,  Chip- 
pewa, Pottawattamie,  and  Sac  nations,  concluded  a  treaty 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  with  General  St.  Clair, 
for  removing  all  causes  of  controversy,  and  for  settling 
boundaries  between  the  aforesaid  tribes  of  Indians,  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  That  treaty  appeared  to 
be  founded  upon  principles  of  equity  and  justice;  and  to 
have  been  clearly  and  fairly  understood,  and  satisfactory  to 
all  parties,  at  that  period;  being  the  same  which  you  have 
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reeogniBed  and  recapitulate,  in  your  speech  to  me.  I 
therefore  propose  it  as  a  preliminary,  or  foundation,  upon 
vrhich  a  permanent  and  lasting  peace  shall  be  established, 
between  the  United  States  of  America,  and  your  nation, 
and  the  other  nations  of  Indians.  Should  you  have  any 
well  grounded  objections  to  this  proposition,  come  forward 
and  speak  your  minds  freely,  in  the  manner  mentioned  in 
my  speech,  of  the  12th  of  September  last;  and  rest  assured 
pf  a  sincere  welcome,  and  the  most  perfect  security  to 
yourselves  and  Mends,  both  in  coming  to  this  plaoe,  and 
returning  home,  when  most  agreeable  to  you." 

On  the  5th  of  November,  the  General  replied  spcK^ially  to 
the  letters  of  Tarkee  and  other  Wyandot  chiefs  delivered 
to  him  at  the  Miami  village,  shortly  before;  in  which  he 
commended  the  part  they  had  taken,  to  bring  about  a 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  the  hostile  tribes; 
and  exhorted  them  to  continue  their  influence  to  accom- 
plish that  good  work;  with  an  assurance  that  they  should 
be  liberally  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  and  trouble.  He 
referred  them  to  his  speech  of  the  4th,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed the  treaty  made  at  Muskingum,  on  the  0th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1769,  as  a  preliminary,  or  foundation  of  a  permanent 
and  lasting  peace. 

He  reminded  them,  that  a  duplicate  of  that  treaty  had 
been  dielivered  to  the  Wyandots,  and  was  probably  then 
in  their  possession;  but  as  they  had  attended  the  making 
of  it,  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  foimded.  He  also  stated  bis  belief,  that  his 
speech  to  the  hostile  Indians,  of  the  12th  of  September,  pre- 
ceding, was  in  a  great  part  suppressed,  by  some  of  the  bad 
white  people,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  then  sent  them  a  oop^of  it,  as  also  of  his  speech 
of  the  13th  of  August,  which  he  requested  them  fully  and 
clearly  to  explain  to  their  people.  He  also  invited  them  to 
come  to  Greenville,  immediately,  where  matters  <^ould  be 
better  and  more  ftilly  understood;  and  he  pledged  his 
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sacred  honor  for  the  safe  retam  of  thMuselves,  and  all  roch 
chiefs  and  warriors,  as  might  accompany  them.  In  the 
close  he  expressed  an  ardent  wish  that  the  Great  Spirit 
might  incline  their  hearts  and  minds  to  peace;  and  that  he 
and  they  might  soon  have  a  happy  intenriew. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  a  confidential  commnnicatiofi 
was  sent  to  General  Wayne,  at  Greenville,  firom  the  Wy- 
andots,  by  a  chief  who  came  ss  a  flag,  and  whose  personal 
safety  made  it  necessary  to  suppress  his  name.  The  com- 
mmiication  was  in  writing,  and  stated  the  following  facts ; 
— That  his  tribe  were  determined  for  pe^ce, — that  the 
chiefs  were  prevented  by  the  British  agents,  Simcoe,  McKee 
and  Brandt,  from  coming  forward  at  that  time,  as  they 
found  it  expedient,  to  send  one  or  two  of  their  number  to 
the  proposed  treaty  of  the  British,  at  the  mouth  of  the  De- 
troit river,  where  they  had  already  gone.  That  Captain 
Brandt  insisted  on  their  making  one  more  desperate  effort, 
in  which  the  Six  Nations  were  determined  to  join  them. — 
That  he  had  come  with  a  chosen  body  of  his  own  warriors, 
and  would  wipe  the  tears  from  their  eyes. 

He  exhorted  them  to  keep  a  good  heart,  forget  their  late 
disaster,  and  loc^  forward  to  better  fortune  and  success, 
assuring  them  that  their  father,  the  king,  would  assist  them 
with  his  wairiors,  who  were  then  advancing  to  join  them; 
and  that  they  must  come  to  the  treaty  at  Roche  de  B<Bnf, 
and  hear  what  their  father.  Governor  Simcoe,  had  to  say  to 
them.  A  message  to  that  effect,  was  sent  by  Patterson,  a 
Mohawk,  and  principal  chief  under  Brandt. 

The  communication  also  stated,  that  three  of  the  princi- 
pal war-chiefr  of  the  Wyandots,  belonging  to  the  same 
town,  who  had  always  been  fcH*  war,  were  killed  in  the 
battie  of  the  20tfa  of  Augdfet,  and  that  the  principal  chiefii 
then  surviving,  were  anxious  for  peace.  It  ftirther  stated, 
that  the  first  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  army  to- 
wards Au  Glaize,  was  received  by  the  Indians  from  New- 
man, a  foreigner,  who  deserted  from  St.  Mary's,  when  the 
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troops  were  on  their  march; — that  he  was  not  captured  by 
the  Indians,  but  went  to  them  volontarily,  to  give  informa- 
tion of  the  advance  of  the  army; — and  that  the  Indians 
would  have  been  completely  surprised,  at  Grand  Glaise, 
but  for  the  arrival  and  information  given  them  by  that 
deserter. 

It  was  fturther  stated,  that  the  Shawanees  appeared  de- 
termined to  remove  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi, — 
that  more  than  a  htmdred  of  their  warriors  were  then  hunt- 
ing on  the  head  waters  of  the  Miamies  of  the  Ohio,  and  of 
the  Scioto,  who  intended  to  disperse  about  Christmas,  and 
steal  as  many  horses  as  would  be  necessary  to  carry  them 
and  their  families  to  the  Mississippi,  where  several  of  their 
nation,  and  many  of  the  Delawares,  were  already  settled; 
and  that  those  nations,  it  was  believed,  would  remove, 
rather  than  make  peace.  It  was  also  stated,  that  the  Indi- 
ans, by  that  time,  had  heard  the  proposals  of  the  Britbh, 
and  the  Six  Nations,  with  regard  to  assistance  and  support, 
and  would  determine  for  peace  or  war,  according  to  the 
certainty  or  uncertainty  of  the  promised  support. 
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After  the  troops  arrived  at  Defiance,  an  escort  was  sent 
to  Forts  Greenville  and  Recovery  for  supplies,  necessaxy  for 
the  anny;  aad  in  the  interim.  Fort  Defiance  and  its  ap- 
pendages were  improved  and  strengthened. 

As  soon  as  the  escort  returned,  the  army  proceeded  to  the 
Miami  villages,  which  had  been  laid  waste  by  General 
Harmar,  in  1790.  At  that  place,  they  constracted  a  strong 
fort,  which  was  called  Fort  Wayne. 

MtioA,  to  pieT«iii  the  Ib^ims  from  ttaterinf  into  a  troftty  with  the  Uiiitt4 
Stfttoe,  induced  him>  efter  his  rotarn  to  GreenyUle,  to  exunine  at  his  leisoit, 
the  prieenem  taken  hotb  befoie  and  after  the  battle ;  and  also  raeh  other  per- 
•one  as  weie  Ukely  to  hare  knowledfe  on  that  eabject,  and  on  whoee  Teiaoity 
he  could  rely. 

Wi^  that  view,  a  Shanranee  prisoner  was  examined,  taken  hy  Qq^ain 
WeUs  near  the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  on  the  11th  of  Aufust,  nine  days  belbrs 
the  battle.  He  staled  that  the  irst  information  received  by  the  InduMS  of  the 
advance  of  the  array  to  the  An  Glaise,  was  from  a  white  man,  who  oame  in,  of 
his  own  accord.  He  stated  also  thtt  the  Indians,  at  that  time,  were  assembled 
at  Col.  MfAse*s— thai  the  British  were  in  a  fort,  about  one  mile  below  Mc- 
Kee*s,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river— and  nnmbered  when  he  was  taken, 
ahont  two  handled  that  they  had  fonr  or  five  great  gnns— that  there  were 
about  six  hundred  warriors  at  McKee's,  who  had  abandoned  the  An  Glaise  on 
the  approach  of  the  army  to  that  .place;  of  whom,  about  one  hundred  were 
Shawanees,  three  hundred  Delawares,  one  hundred  Miamies,  and  about  one 
hundred  of  other  tribee— 4hat  in  addition  to  these  who  were  then  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rapids,  three  hundred  Wyandots,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Ottawas, 
were  expected. 

Being  asked,  what  number  of  white  men  were  to  join  them,  and  when,  he 
answered  :  that  Captain  Elliott  set  out  for  Detroit  six  days  before— 4hat  he 
was  to  be  back  in  five  days  with  all  the  militia  and  an  additional  nnmber  of 
regnlar  troops,  which  with  those  already  there,  would  amount  to  one  thou- 
sand men — ^that,  he  said,  was  the  general  conversation  among  the  Indians. 
He  said  also,  that  Captain  Elliott  promised  them  to  bring  that  number,  and 
that  Colonel  McKee's  son,  and  the  deserter  from  the  American  army,  went 
with  EUiotL  On  being  asked  when,  and  where,  the  Indians  meant  to  fight 
the  American  army,  he  answered,  *'at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids;"  adding,  that 
the  white  man  who  came  in,  told  the  Indians  and  Colonel  McKee,  that  the 
army  was  destined  for  that  place. 

On  the  38th  of  August,  Antoine  Lassell,  captured  in  the  action  of  the  dOth, 
was  examined.  He  was  a  native  of  Canada,  and  a  volunteer  in  Captain  Cald- 
well's company  of  refugees;  friends  and  allies  of  the  hostfle  Indians.  He 
stated,  that  he  had  resided  twenty-nine  yean  in  Upper  Canada— twenty-ona 
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On  the  14th  of  October,  the  mounted  voltmteerB  marched 
Aom  tiiat  place  on  their  way  to  Fort  Washington;  -where 
General  Scott  was  instructed  to  muster  and  discharge  them. 
In  a  few  dajs  after,  the  General,  leaving  a  sufficient  garri- 
son at  Fort  Wayne,  proceeded  with  the  skeleton  of  the 
legion  to  Greenville.  They  reached  that  spacious  encamp- 
ment on  the  2d  of  November,  with  a  view  of  making  it 


of  whicli  be  fattd  paand  9i  Detroit,  and  on  the  M kmi  mer;  nd  tkoit  he  fattd 
eoMtantly  tfaded  wHh  the  ladiaiM— that  he  rarided  at  the  Mieiiii  Tttlagee, 
nhieleeii  yean  befofe  Haniiu*0  expeditioii;  daring  which  time  he  hept  k  etore 
St  thit  plsee,  and  naed  to  aiin^  the  tnulen  with  goodo— that  ho  has  ihioe 
ehioily  hred  on  Bean  eroefc,  at  the  Little  Tnrtle*a  town— that  having  lived,  ao 
long,  among  the^Indiana,  he  waa  periiMtly  ao^aihted  with  the  tribea  and  their 
nnmben— 4liat  the  Delawarea  had  abont  five  hundred  men,  inohiding  thooe 
who  lived  on  White  river  and  Bean  croek— that  the  Miamiea  were  about  two 
hvndred  warriota;  part  of  them  on  the  St  Joaeph'a^  eight  leagnea  fvonl  An 
Ohdao-^hat  the  men  were  all  in  the  aetion;  the  woman  having  been  left  at 
that  place-'^hat  the  number  of  warriori  belonging  to  that  place,  when  aU  to- 
gether, amounted  to  about  forty-^hat  the  Shawaneea.  had  about  three  hun- 
dred warriora-^e  Ottswaa,  on  that  river,  two  hundred  and  fifty^-^nd  the 
Wyandota,  about  thiue  hundred— that  thoae  Indiana  were,  genaially,  hi  the 
aetion  of  the  SOth,  ezeepting  aome  hunting  partiea-^that  a  runferoement  of 
regular  troopa,  and  two  hundred  militia,  arrived  at  Fort'  Miami,  a  few  daya 
before  the  American  army  appeared— that  the  regular  (roope,  within  the  fort, 
aauntnted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  eneiuaive  of  the  niyiti»-^4hat  abont  aev- 
enty  of  the  milttia,  including  Captain  Galdwell'a  oorpa^  were  in  the  aetien— 
that  Colonei  McKee,  detain  EUiott,  and  Simon  Oirty,  were  in  the  field;  but 
at  a  respectful  diatance,  and  near  the  river— that  Colonel  MeKee*8  eziotenee 
then  depended  upon  the  exertion  he  could  make,  to  retrieve  the  loea,  and  the 
disgrace  of  the  Indiana-^at  he  would  uae  every  exertion  and  influence  in  hia 
power,  to  laiae  the  diatant  nationa,  to  come  forward  immediately  aod  amiat  in 
the  war.  That,  ehould  they  not  be  able  to  collect  a  aufficient  foroe,  to  fight 
the  American  army,  their  intention  waa  to  move  on  the  Spanieh  side  of  the 
Miasiasippi,  where  part  of  their  nations  then  lived — ^that  Blue  Jacket  told  him, 
be  intended  to  move  to  Chicago,  or  the  Dlinob  that  the  Indiana  had  wiahed 
for  peace  for  aame  time,  but  that  Colonel  MoKeo  alwaya  diaauaded  tbam  from 
it,  and  etimulated  them  to  continue  the  war. 

John  Bevin,  a  drummer  in  the  d4th  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Eng- 
land, on  his  examination  stated,  that  there  were  four  companies  of  the  24th,  at 
Fort  Miami,  averaging  about  fifty  men,  officera  included— that  there  waa  a 
part  of  Governor  Simcoe's  corps  in  the  garrison,  with  about  aizty  Canadians— 
that  the  whole  number  of  men  in  the  garrison,  including  oiBcera,  etc.  exceeded 
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After  the  troops  anrived  at  Defiance,  an  escort  was  sent 
to  Forts  Greenville  and  Recovery  for  supplies,  necessary  for 
the  army;  and  in  the  interim,  Fort  Defiance  and  its  ap- 
pendages were  improved  and  strengthened. 

As  soon  as  the  escort  retomed,  the  army  proceeded  to  the 
Miami  villages,  which  had  been  laid  waste  by  Greneral 
Harmar,  in  1790.  At  that  place,  they  constructed  a  strong 
fort,  which  was  called  Fort  Wayne. 

BfttioA,  to  pr»T«Bi  the  Indkna  fron  ftaterinf  into  a  tioaty  with  the  Uiiito4 
Stotoe,  induced  him,  alter  his  retarn  to  Greenyille,  to  examine  at  hie  leieavta 
the  prietnem  taken  hoth  before  and  after  the  battle ;  and  alee  anch  other  per« 
oone  aa  were  Ukely  to  have  knowledfo  or  that  ealqectt  and  on  whoae  TerMBitf 
he  could  rely. 

With  that  new,  a  Shawanee  priaoner  waa  examined,  taken  by  Qaptain 
Wella  near  the  fieot  of  the  Rapida,  on  the  11th  of  Anfuat,  nine  daya  before 
the  battie.  He  ataled  that  the  irat  information  received  by  the  Induma  of  the 
adTaace  of  the  army  to  the  An  Glaiae,  waa  from  a  white  man,  who  oame  in,  of 
hia  own  accord.  He  atated  alao  that  the  Indiana,  at  tliat  time,  were  aaaembled 
at  Col.  MiAee'a— thai  the  Britiah  were  in  a  fort,  ebeat  one  mile  below  Mc- 
Kee'a,  on  the  north  aide  of  the  river— and  nnmbered  when  he  waa  taken, 
about  two  hnndted  that  they  had  four  or  five  {preat  guna— that  there  were 
about  aix  hundred  warriora  at  McKee'a,  who  had  abuidoned  the  Au  Glaiae  on 
the  approach  of  the  army  to  that  place;  of  whom,  about  one  hundred  were 
Shawanees,  three  hundred  Delawarea,  one  hundred  Miamiee,  and  about  one 
hundred  of  other  tribee— 4hat  in  addition  to  thoee  who  were  then  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rapida,  three  hundred  Wyandota,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Ottawaa, 
were  expected. 

Being  aaked,  what  number  of  white  men  were  to  join  them,  and  when,  he 
anaweied  :  that  Captain  Elliott  aet  out  for  Detroit  six  daya  before— 4hat  he 
waa  ito  be  back  in  five  daya  with  all  the  militia  and  an  additional  nnmbor  of 
refular  troopa,  which  with  thoee  already  there,  would  amount  to  one  thon- 
aaud  men — ^that,  he  aaid,  waa  the  general  converaation  among  the  Indiana. 
He  aaid  alao,  that  Captain  Elliott  promised  them  to  bring  that  number,  and 
that  Colonel  McKee'a  son,  and  the  deserter  from  the  American  army,  went 
with  Elliott.  On  being  asked  when,  ai|d  where,  the  Indiana  meant  to  fight 
the  American  army,  he  answered,  <<8t  the  foot  of  the  Rapids;"  adding,  that 
the  white  man  who  came  in,  told  the  Indians  and  Colonel  McKee,  that  the 
army  was  destined  for  that  place. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  Antoine  Lassell,  captured  in  the  action  of  the  SOth, 
waa  examined.  He  waa  a  native  of  Canada,  and  a  Tolunteer  in  Captain  Cald- 
well'a  company  of  refugeea;  fHenda  and  alliea  of  the  hoatile  Indiana.  He 
atated,  that  he  had  reaided  twenty-nine  years  in  Upper  Canada--twenty-ona 
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On  the  14th  of  October,  the  moimted  volnnteere  marched 
tsMk  tiiat  plaee  on  their  way  to  Fort  Washington;  -where 
General  Scott  was  instructed  to  muster  and  discharge  them. 
In  a  few  dajs  after,  the  General,  leaving  a  sufficient  garri- 
son at  Fort  Wayne,  proceeded  with  the  skeleton  of  the 
legion  to  Greenville.  They  reached  that  spacious  encamp- 
ment on  the  2d  of  November,  with  a  view  of  making  it 

of  wUeli  he  bad  paand  at  Detroit,  and  on  the  M iaiiii  mer;  and  thait  he  had 
eoaatantly  tfaded  with  the  ladiani— that  be  reilded  at  the  Miami  TiUagee, 
nfaieleea  yean  befofe  Harmar's  expedilioii;  during  which^time  he  kept  k  ftoro 
at  that  plaeo,  and  naed  to  aiin^  the  tfadeia  with  gooda— that  ho  hao  ihioe 
chiefly  lired  on  Bean  eroefc,  at  the  Little  Tartle'a  town— that  having  lived,  ao 
long,  among  tbe^Indiaaf ,  be  waa  periiMtly  ao^aiated  with  the  tribea  and  their 
numbers— that  the  Dokwarea  bad  about  five  bundred  men,  including  thooe 
who  lived  on  WUte  river  and  Bean  eieek— that  the  Mianriea  were  about  two 
hundred  warriora;  part  of  them  on  the  St.  Jov»ph'a^  eight  laaguea  ttoak  A« 
Obdao— that  the  men  were  all  in  the  action;  the  women  faaving  been  left  at 
that  place-^tbat  the  numlwr  of  warriori  belonging  to  that  place,  when  all  to- 
gether, amounted  to  about  forty-r^faat  the  Shawaneea.  bad  about  three  hun- 
dred warriora— the  Ottawaa,  on  that  river,  two  bmidred  and  fifty^-^nd  the 
Wyaadets,  about  three  bundred  that  thoae .  Indiana  were,  generally,  in  the 
action  of  the  SOth,  excepting  aome  hunting  partiea-^^that  a  reinfoicement  of 
regular  troopa,  and  two  hundred  militia,  arrived  at  Fort*  Miami,  a  few  days 
before  the  American  army  appeared— >tbat  the  regular  troops,  within  the  fort, 
aauntnted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  encdusive  of  the  railiti»-^4hat  about  aev- 
enty  of  the  mflitia,  including  Captain  Oaidwell'a  oorpe^  were  in  the  action— 
that  Colonel  McKee,  Captain  EUiott,  and  Simon  Oirty,  were  in  the  field;  but 
at  a  respectful  distance,  and  near  the  river— that  Colonel  McKee's  ezistence 
then  depended  upon  the  exertion  be  could  make,  to  retrieve  the  loss,  and  the 
disgrace  of  the  Indiana— that  he  wouM  uae  every  exertion  and  influence  In  hk 
power,  to  laiae  the  distant  nations,  to  come  forward  immediately  aod  asiiat  in 
the  war.  That,  shoubl  they  not  be  able  to  collect  a  sufficient  foice,  to  fight 
the  American  army,  their  intention  waa  to  move  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  where  part  of  their  nations  then  lived — that  Blue  Jacket  told  him, 
he  intended  to  move  to  Chicago,  or  the  Hlinohi  that  the  Indiana  had  wished 
for  peace  for  aeme  time,  but  tlntt  Colonel  McKeo  always  dissuaded  tham  from 
it,  and  stimulated  them  to  continue  the  war. 

John  Bevin,  a  drummer  in  the  34th  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Eng- 
land, on  bis  examination  stated,  that  there  were  four  companies  of  the  34tb,  at 
Fort  Miami,  averaging  about  fifty  men,  officers  included — ^that  there  was  a 
part  of  Governor  Simcoe's  corps  in  the  garrison,  with  about  sixty  Canadians— 
that  the  whole  number  of  men  in  the  garrison,  including  officers,  etc.  exceeded 
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at  present.    You  "will  be  sapplied  with  provistoniiy  and 
Bome  drink,  to  refresh  you  and  to  make  year  hearts  glad." 

On  ike  21st  of  June,  Bnck^on-ge-he-las,  -with  a  party  of 
Delawares,  and  Asi-me-die,  with  a  party  of  Pottawatta- 
miesy  arriyedy  and  were  received  in  the  council  house* 

Te-ta^boksh-kCi  the  Delaware  king,  on  behalf  of  his  peo- 
ple, addressed  the  General  as  follows : 

*^ Brother!  listen!  We  are  here  met  by  permission  of 
the  Great  Sinrit.  Our  forefathers  nsed  soft  cloths  to  dry  np 
their  tears, — ^we  use  this  wampmn,  and  hope,  by  its  influ- 
ence, to  do  away  all  past  misfortunes.  We  have  now 
opened  our  eyes  and  our  ears,  and  hope  to  settle  all  diffi- 
culties.''^A  white  string.] 

Asi-me-the,  a  Pottawattamie  chief,  spoke  as  follows : 

*^  I  have  nothing  to  observe.  Our  grandfathers,  the  Dela- 
wares,  have  said  what  is  necessary.  Excuse  my  not  pre- 
senting you  with  wampum.  Why  should  we,  elder  brother, 
be^f  a  different  opinion  from  our  grandfathers,  the  Dela- 
wares?  The  Great  Spirit  has  been  equally  kind  to  us  in 
this  meeting.  You  see  us  all  here.  You  sent  for  us.  The 
reknainder  of  us  are  dead,  or  incapable  of  coming  to  see 
you.  In  compliance  with  your  requisition  for  the  surren- 
der of  prisoners,  and  as  a  proof  of  our  sincere  wishes  for 
peace,  I  now  present  you  two ;— aU  who  are  in  our  pos- 
session." 

The  General  rose  and  spoke  thus : 

^* Brothers!  I  take  you  all  by  the  hand,  and  welcome  you 
to  Greenville.  The  great  council-fire  has  already  been 
kindled,  and  the  calumet  of  peace  has  been  smoked,  by  the 
different  nations  who  are  here.  This  old  chief,  Te-ta- 
boksh-ke,  has  witnessed,  and  joined  in  the  solemn  act,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

^^  We  have  raked  up  the  fire,  until  the  chiefs  generally 
assemble.  Last  night,  I  had  accounts  from  the  Wyandots 
of  Sandusky  and  Detroit,  and  all  the  Indians  in  that  quar- 
ter.   This  day  they  rise  upon  their  feet  to  come  and  join 
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in  cooBoil  with  ns.  The  roada  being  all  clear,  they  i^irill 
amve  without  difficulty  in  ten  days.  We  will  then  add 
firesh  wood  to  our  fire,  whose  pure  flame  shall  be  seen  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  We  will  postpone  entering 
on  business,  until  that  period.  In  the  mean  time,  I  wiU 
give  you,  my  brothers,  what  will  make  your  hearts  glad  I 
have  already  given  wampum  to  all  the  tribes  jHresent.  I 
now  present  you^with  a  little  more,  to  evince  that  my  mind 
and  heart  are  always  the  same."    [Wampum.] 

On  the  98d  of  June,  Le  Gris,  the  Little  Turtle,  and  seven- 
teen Miamies  arrived  and  were  presented. 

Le  Gris  merely  observed,  that  he  was  very  happy  to  see 
the  General;  that  he  had  nothing  particular  to  say  at  that 
time.  He  wished  to  encamp,  and  prepare  for  bad  weather, 
and  added,  that  the  Miamies  were  united  with  him  in 
friendly  s^itiments  and  wishes  for  peace. 

The  General  said  in  reply :  "  I  feel  much  satisfaction  in 
taking  you  all  by  the  hand.  My  pleasure  is  equally  great 
with  yours,  in  this  interview.  The  council  fire  was  kindled 
in  this  house,  on  the  first  day  of  this  moon.  We  covered  it 
up,  and  have  preserved  it  clear,  waiting  for  your  arrival, 
and  the  appearance  of^our  brothers,  the  Wyandots,  Shaw- 
anees,  and  a  part  of  the  Five  Nations,  among  us;  they  are 
now  three  days  on  their  way  hither.  I  will  not  detain  you; 
you  must  require  rest,  and  I  will  order  you  to  be  provided 
with  proper  refreshments.  This  belt  testifies  the  sincerity 
of  the  welcome  with  which  I  receive  you."    [A  belt.] 

On  the  85th  of  June,  the  Indian  chiefs  present  were 
assembled.    The  General  thus  addressed  them : 

"Brothers!  I  take  you  all  by  the  hand.  I  have  invited 
you  to  this  meeting,  to  inform  you  of  some  measures  I 
have  taken,  for  your  convenience.  I  now  give  you  up  my 
exterior  redoubts,  to  accommodate  the  difierent  nations 
with  council  houses.  My  people  have  all  come  in  from 
them,  and  you  will  allot  them  among  you,  as  you  may 
think  proper.    I  take  this  opportunity  to  make  you  ac* 
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qnainted  with  some  cuBtoms  we  observe.  On  firing  the 
evening  gun,  all  our  men  repair  to  their  quarters.  I  wish 
your  people  to  act  in  the  same  manner.  I  am  persuaded 
you  will  perceive  the  propriety  of  this  measure.  If  you 
find  any  of  my  foolish  young  men  troubling  my  camp  aiker 
that  signal,  I  will  thank  you  to  tie  Ihem,  and  send  them  to 
me.    I  wish  to  preserve  good  order  and  harmony. 

*'I  will  now  explain  what  yesterday  might  have  had  a 
strange  appearance.  It  is  a  standing  rule,  in  all  our  ar- 
mies, upon  any  alarm,  or  accident,  whatever,  for  our  war- 
riors to  repair,  instantly,  to  their  posts.  I  mention  this  to 
you,  to  prevent,  for  the  ftiture,  any  misapprehensions.  It 
is  by  my  invitation  you  are  here;  and  I  stand  pledged  for 
your  safety  and  security.  It  is  also  our  practice  to  parade 
our  men  morning  and  evening,  and  call  every  man  by  his 
name.  An  accident  occurred  yesterday,  in  the  explosion 
of  some  of  our  fire-works.  It  will  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  delay  for  a  few  days  the  exhibition  intended  for  the 
4th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  <  Ameri- 
ca. I  have  nothing  more  to  mention  to  you  at  this  time. 
I  call  you  together  merely  to  acquaint  you  with  these 
things,  to  repeat  my  sentiments  of  regard,  and  my  car^  for 
you;;  and  to  assure  you,  again,  that  you  may  rest  as  easy, 
and  are  as  safe  here,  as  if  you  were  in  your  own  villages. 
The  council-fire  remains  covered  till  the  arrival  of  the  rest 
of  our  brothers.  General  Washington  and  his  great  coun- 
cil have  sent  you  large  presents;  the  arrival  of  which  I 
expect  about  the  same  time.  Your  friends  Oiu»,  the  Qua- 
kers, have  also  sent  you  a  message,  and  some  small  pres- 
ents, as  a  token  of  their  regard  for  you." 

Mash-i-pi-na^h-i-vrish,  or  Bad  Bird,  a  Chippeway  chief, 
rose  and  said: 

*' Elder  Brother  l  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Ottawas,  Chippeways  and  Pottawattamies,  for  what  you 
have  this  day  told  us.    It  is  all  veiy  right  and  good." 
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The  Delawares  signified  their  concurrence  in  opinion^ 
with  their  grand-children,  the  Chippeways. 

The  Greneral  then  rose  and  said :  **  I  have  never  yet,  in 
a  public  capacity,  told  a  lie.  You  will  not  be  deceived  by 
placing  the  utmost  confidence  in  what  I  shall  tell  you.  I 
again  repeat,  that  your  own  towns  and  viUages  could  not 
afibrd  you  greater  liber^,  safety,  and  security,  than  you 
will  eiyoy,  while  you  choose  to  remain  with  me." 

Meeting  acyoumed. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  thirty-four  Chippeways  and  Potta- 
wattamies  anived*  Mi-chi-mangj  a  Pottawattamie,  said  t^ 
the  General,  that  ss  soon  as  they  heard  his  words,  they 
rose  to  come  and  see  him.  He  said  they  had  no  old  chiefe, 
or  they  would  have  come,  on  this  great  occasion — <<they 
are  all  dead."  He  further  observed  that  they  came  in 
expectation  of  being  supplied  with  provisions  to  refresh 
them  after  their  fatigue. 

.  On  the  80th  of  June,  the  chiefs  were  assembled  at  their 
own  request.  Le  Gris,  chief  of  the  Miamies,  addressed  the 
General  as  follows : 

^^  Brother  I  I  have  come  this  day  only  to  see  you.  The 
other  chiefs  present  have  no  other  object  than  to  partake 
of  the  same  pleasure.  I  hope  every  thing  hitherto  has 
been  satisfactory  to  you.  I  now  express  our  perfect  satis- 
faction. 

<^  Our  young  warriors  are  glad  to  meet  and  see  you  and 
your  warriors,  and  I  hope  no  suspicions  have  existed  with 
either.  You  have  told  us  we  should  share  your  provisions, 
whilst  we  staid  with  you;  and  in  consequence,  we  de- 
pend on  receiving  what  you  have  promised.  The  chiefs 
present  are  all  happy  in  the  belief  of  their  perfect  safety ; 
and  I  am  persuaded,  the  other  chiefs,  when  they  arrive, 
will  be  equally  satisfied  with  their  situation.  When  broth- 
ers meet,  they  always  experience  pleasure.  As  it  is  a  cool 
day,  we  hope  you  will  give  us  some  drink.    You  promised 
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to  treat  xu  well,  and  we  expect  to  be  treated  as  wanion. 
We  wish  you  to  give  your  brothers  a  glass  of  wine;  and 
we  should  like  some  mutton  and  poA,  occasionally.  I 
hope  you  are  pleased  with  this  visit" 

New  Com,  a  Pottawattamie  chief,  rose  and  said, 

^  I  agree  perfectly  in  sentiment  with  my  brother  Le  Gris. 
I  hope  you  will  comply  with  his  request.  Our  hearts  are 
sorry  and  afflicted,  to  see  the  graves  of  our  brothers,  who 
fell  here  last  winter." 

The  Suuy  a  Pottawattamie  chief,  rose  and  said, 

''When  I  came  to  your  house,  you  told  me  I  should  have 
what  I  wanted.  We  get  but  a  small  allowance — we  eat 
it  in  the  morning,  and  are  hungry  at  night.  The  days  are 
long — we  have  nothing  to  do — we  become  uneasy,  and 
wish  for  home." 

The  General  answered  thus : 

"  I  am  pleased  to  see  you  all  here,  and  happy  to  find  you 
think  yourselves  secure  in  tiiifl  camp.  I  wish  you  to  think 
yourselves  perfectly  at  home.  The  chiefs  who  are  on  their 
way,  I  am  persuaded,  will  also  think  themselves  safe  when 
they  arrive.  They  are  now  ten  days  on  their  journey 
towards  us,  and  we  may,  with  certainty,  expect  them.  I 
have  received  a  speech  from  their  nations  to  that  effect. 
Blue  Jacket  comes  by  the  Miami  villages.  The  others 
may  ^live  by  a  different  route. 

"You  say,  that  when  you  came  here,  I  promised  you 
plenty;  it  is  my  wish  and  intention  that  you  should  have 
enough.  J%e  Sun  alone  complains  of  scarcity.  I  wish 
you  to  consult  together,  generally,  and  let  me  know  if  you 
really  do  not  now  receive  enough.  Pork,  we  have  none. 
The  few  sheep  we  have,  are  for  the  comfort  of  our  sick, 
and  occasionally  for  our  officers.  .  Your  sick  shall  most 
cheerfuUy  share  with  mine,  and  I  will,  with  pleasure,  share 
with  your  chiefs.  New  Com  has  observed,  that  your  hearts 
were  troubled  for  the  loss  of  your  brothers  who  died  here 
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laat  Tnnter.  Grief  is  anavailing,  and  ought  not  to  be 
indulged.  I  will  give  the  chiefs  of  each  nation  present,  a 
sheep  for  their  nse^  and  seine  drink  for  themselves  and 
their  people,  this  afternoon,  to  make  their  hearts  glad,  and 
to  dry  up  their  tears.  At  present  we  will  have  a  glass  of 
wine  together — I  wish  ta  see  you  all  happy  and  con- 
tented/'   Council  then  acyoumed. 

On  the  8d  of  July,  the  General  addressed  the  Ghie&  as 
follows : 

*^ Brothers/  I  take  you  all  by  the  hand,  with  that  strong 
hold  with  which  brothers  ought  to  salute  each  other.  To- 
morrow will  be  the  anniversary  of  the  day  which  gave 
peace,  happiness,  and  independence  to  America — to-mor» 
row  all  the  people  of  the  fifteen  fires,  with  shouts  of  joy, 
and  peals  of  artillery,  will  celelvate  the  period  which  gave 
them  freedom.  Nineteen  times  have  the  United  States 
already  hailed  the  return  of  that  auspicious  mom.  To- 
morrow we  shall,  for  the  twentieth  time,  salute  the  return 
of  that  happy  day,  rendered  still  more  dear  by  the  brotherly 
union  between  the  Americans,  and  the  red  people.  To* 
morrow,  all  the  people  within  these  lines  will  rejoice. 
You,  my  brothers,  shall  also  rejoice  in  your  respective 
encampments. 

'^  I  call  you  together  to  explain  these  matters.  Do  not 
therefore  be  alarmed  at  the  report  of  our  big  guns.  They 
will  do  no  harm — ^they  will  be  the  harbingers  of  peace 
and  gladness,  and  their  roar  will  ascend  into  the  heavens* 
The  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  the  colors  of  this  Legion 
shall  be  given  to  the  wind,  to  be  fanned  by  its  gentle  breeze, 
in  honor  of  the  birth-day  of  American  freedom.  I  will  now 
show  you  our  colors,  that  you  may  know  them  to-morrow. 
Formerly  they  were  displayed  as  ensigns  of  war  and  battle; 
now  they  will  be  exhibited  as  emblems  of  peace  and  haf^ 
piness.  This  eagle,  you  see,  holds  his  arrows  close,  while 
he  stretches  forth,  as  a  more  valuable  <^ering,  the  olive 
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branch  of  peace.  The  Great  Spirit  seems  disposed  to  in- 
cline us  ally  for  the  future,  to  repose  under  its  grateful  shade, 
and  wisely  enjoy  the  blessings  which  attend  it." 

Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish,  chief  of  the  Chippeways,  rose  atid 
addressed  the  General  thus  : 

<^  Elder  Brother!  I  have  heard  your  words,  and  have  re- 
ceived great  pleasure  from  them.  I  never  make  long 
speeches ;  what  I  have  to  say,  I  say  in  a  few  words.  Look 
at  your  warriors  around  you,  and  view  ours.  Does  it  not 
give  you  pleasure  to  see  us  all  met  here  in  brotherly  love? 

^ Elder  Brother!  You  may  believe  what  I  say,  and  what 
I  am  going  to  say.  As  we  are  here  on  good  business,  our 
hearts  must  dictate  what  our  tongues  express.  The  Great 
Spirit  knows  when  we  speak  truth,  and  punishes  falsehood. 
As  you  have  told  us,  we  are  to  rejoice :  I  have  a  favor  to 
ask  of  you,  compliance  with  which  will  prepare  our  hearts 
for  the  occasion.  We  would  wish  to  rescue  from  death,  two 
of  your  young  warriors,  whom  we  brought  in  to  you,  who,  as 
we  hear,  are  to  die.  I  entreat  you  in  the  name  of  all  pres- 
ent, to  spare  their  lives,  and  pray  you  to  indulge  us  in  this 
request."    [A  white  and  blue  string.] 

Te-ta-boksh-ke,  king  of  the  Delawares,  thus  spoke : 

*^  Elder  Brother!  I  thank  you  for  having  kindly  explained 
to  us  what  will  take  place  to-morrow.  Our  young  men 
shall  all  be  informed  of  it.  We  thank  you  for  your  atten- 
tion to  us.  We  will  sincerely  rejoice  on  the  happy  occa- 
sion." 

The  General  replied: 

^^  Brothers!  I  have  heard  your  words,  and  will  answer 
you  presently.  As  I  never  speak  without  deliberation,  you 
may  depend  on  what  I  say. 

^'  Brothers!  I  have  considered  your  request,  respecting  the 
two  warriors  condemned  to  die.  I  will  now  answer  you. 
The  two  men  condemned  to  death,  are  not  those  whom  you 
brought  to  me ;  but  two  very  bad  men  from  another  quarter. 
I  desired  this  good  man,"  (Dr.  Jones,  the  Chaplain,)  '^to  pre^ 
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pare  the  minds  of  tiiese  men  for  the  awful  change  they 
are  about  to  experience.  We  put  no  man  to  death,  with- 
out giving  him  time  to  repent,  and  to  whiten  his  heart. 
The  lives  of  the  two  men  whom  you  Inrought  in,  although 
veiy  culpable,  are  now  granted  to  your  humane  entreaties. 
That  you  may  all  remember  that  the  Americans  rejoice  to- 
morrow, and  on  eveiy  succeeding  anniversary  of  it,  I  pre- 
sent each  nation  with  a  string  of  white  wampum.  We 
will  now  retire  and  hope  to-morrow's  dawn  may  be 
propitious."    [Wampum.] 

On  the  4th  of  July,  A-goosh-a-way,  and  twenty-tibree 
Ottawas,  from  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  arrived  and  had 
audience.    The  General  addressed  them: 

^^ Brothers!  I  take  you  all  by  the  hand.  I  aiii  happy  to 
see  you.  You  must  be  hungry  and  ,dry.  I  will  order  you 
refreshments  to  make  your  hearts  glad.  '  The  hearts  of 
your  brothers  are  also  made  glad  this  day.  I  will  lio 
longer  detain  you  from  taking  that  repose  of  which  you 
seem  to  stand  in  so  much  need.  I  deliver  this  string  as  a 
proof  of  my  happiness  in  seeing  you."    [A  white  string.] 

A-goosh-a-way  spoke  as  follows : 

*^  Brother  I  Those  nations  who  are  now  represented  at 
this  meeting,  are  probably  all  you  may  reasonably  expect. 
As  for  the  Shawanees  and  Wyandots  of  Detroit,  I  do  not 
believe  they  will  come.  I  frequently  told  them  they  ought 
to  advance  without  hesitation;  but  they  still  continue 
irresolute,  and  hover  around  their  enemies,  the  British.  I 
cannot  discover  the  motives  which  actuate  the  Wyandots. 
The  Six  Nations  sent  two  letters,  prevailing  on  me  to  await 
their  junction;  but  finding  they  delayed,  and  suspecting 
their  sincerity,  I  came  away  without  waiting  long  for 
them." 

July  9th.  In  council — Present,  the  cMefs  of  the  Dela- 
wares,  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  Pottawattamies,  Miami  and 
Wabash  tribes. 

The  General  rose  and  addressed  them  as  follows : 
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^'  Younger  BrUhersI  \  take  you  all  by  tlie  handy  and  wel- 
come you  to  this  council-fire.  Viewing  the  number  of  na- 
tions  who  last  winter  signed  the  preliminary  articles,  I  per* 
ceive  all  are  present,  except  the  Wyandots  of  Sandusky, 
and  the  Shawanees.  It  is  now  twenty-five  days  since  the 
council-fire  was  kindled  at  this  place.  It  has  continued  to 
bum  bright;  and  it  has  happily  dissipated  the  clouds,  which 
have  hung  over  the  people  of  Sandusky.  They  now  see 
that  the  sky  is  clear  and  serene  t  that  the  roads  are  open, 
and  firee  of  thorns.  Four  runners  arrived  firom  them  last 
evening,  to  announce  to  me,  the  near  approach  of  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  Wyandots,  and  others  of  Sandusky.  The  in- 
telligence which  these  messengers  have  brought  me,  is  this: 
that  the  dark  cloud  which  enveloped  the  Shawanees,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  British  posts,  (for  that,  my  brothers,  is 
a  very  cloudy  place,)  has  also  been  dispelled;  that  they 
have,  at  length,  awoke  from  their  intoxicated  slumber,  and 
are  now  on  their  feet,  coming  to  this  place.  They,  and  the 
Wyandots,  etc.  of  Sandusky,  may  be  expected  to  arrive 
here,  in  the  course  of  three  days.  The  question  then  is : 
shall  we  now  name  the  day,  on  which  to  begin  the  great  and 
good  work,  or  shall  we  wait  the  arrival  of  those  chie&,  and 
have  their  united  voice  cm  the  subject.  This  is  all  I  shall 
propose  at  present,  until  I  hear  your  respective  opinions." 

The  Little  Turtle  made  some  remarks  to  the  other  chiefs, 
on  the  General's  speech,  and  gave  them  some  reasons  why 
the  fixing  of  the  day  should  be  postponed. 

A-goosh-a-way,  an  Ottawa  chief,  rose  and  said : 

^^  Elder  Brother  I  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  requiring 
our  opinions  on  this  matter.  'Tis  true,  as  the  Little  Turtle 
has  observed  to  us,  that  we  have  been  here  a  long  time 
waiting;  but  it  will  be  best  to  remain  contented  a  few  days 
longer,  that  we  may  begin  the  good  work  all  together.  I 
now  present  you  our  pipe,  and  hope  that  you  and  your 
warriors  will  smoke  it. 

^^  Elder  Brother  I  You  see  that  all  your  chieft,  as  well  as 
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otm,  have  smoked  out  of  this  calumet  of  peace ;  and  the 
Great  Spirit  is  well  pleased  to  see  it.  The  calmnet  does 
not  now  speak;  it  remains  silent,  until  the  arrival  of  our 
brothers,  who  are  on  their  way." 

The  General  rose  and  said : 

**  Younger  Brothers!  Twenty-five  days  ago,  the  calumet 
of  peace,  of  the  fifteen  fires,  of  the  United  States,  was 
smoked  in  this  house.  It  did  not  then  speak;  and  it  yet 
remains  sUent.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  all  concur  in 
opinion,  with  the  Little  Turtle,  that  we  should  wait  the  ar- 
rival of  our  brothers,  the  Wyandots  and  Shawanees.  I 
therefiwe  propose  that  we  shall  meet  again  at  this  place  on 
Monday  next.'' 

[A  white  string  to  each  nation  present.]  Council  ad- 
joomed  to  Monday  the  18th. 

On  Monday,  July  18th,  at  the  request  of  the  Wyandot 
chiefs,  who  arrived  on  the  12th,  and  others,  the  meeting 
proposed  for  that  day,  was  postponed  until  Wednesday  the 
15th,  some  necessary  regulations  among  them  not  having 
been  decided  on. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Commencement  of  the  negotiationi  in  fall  eonneU^ — ^Introdttotory  ipeecli  of 
General  Weyne^ — Speechee  of  the  Chiefii  of  the  diflbient  tribee.— -Progre« 
of  the  negotiations. 

On  Wednesday,  July  15ib,  the  Coimcil  amembled  agree- 
ably to  a<]ljoiimmeiit.  Present,  the  chiefs  of  the  Wyandots, 
Delawares,  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  Pottawattamies,  Miam- 
ies,  and  Wdbash  tribes.  The  conncil  being  opened,  and 
the  council-fire  uncovered,  interpreters  were  sworn  in; 
after  which  the  General  addressed  the  Indians  thus : 

*'  Tawnger  Brothers!  These  interpreters  whom  you  have 
now  seen  sworn,  have  called  the  Great  Spirit  to  witness 
that  they  will  faithfiiUy  interpret  all  the  speeches  made  by 
me  to  you,  and  by  you  to  me;  and  the  Great  Spirit  will 
punish  them  severely  hereafter,  if  they  do  not  religiously 
fulfil  their  sacred  promiae. 

'<  This  is  the  calumet  of  peace  of  the  fifteen  fires  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  shall  first  present  it  to  7%^ 
Soldier  (Wabash  tribe)  who  first  took  us  by  the  hand,  as  I  do 
not  know  yet  which  nation  among  you  is  in  ftiture  to  have 
the  precedence.  The  next  were  the  Wyandots,  who  came 
forward  last  fall,  early;  the  next  were  the  Ottawas,  Chip- 
peways,  Pottawattamies,  and  Sauckeys;  and  the  next  were 
the  Delawares. 

<<  TouTiger  Brothers/  All  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the 
different  nations  present!  I  now  take  you  all  by  the  hand. 
It  was  my  wish  to  have  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  Shaw- 
anees,  Wyandots  of  Detroit,  and  some  Chippeways,  who,  I 
learn,  are  on  their  way;  but  as  it  is  the  desire  of  the  chiefs 
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present)  to  commence  the  buBinesB  generally,  I  will  now 
show  them  by  what  authority  I  hold  this  treaty. 

<<  Treaties  made  by  all  nations  on  this  earth,  ought  to  be 
held  sacred  and  binding,  between  the  contracting  parties; 
hence,  it  is  the  practice,  to  commission  certain  persons  with 
powers  to  make  and  conclude  stipulated  articles  of  treaties 
accordingly.  These  books  contain  treaties  which  have 
been  held  with  all  the  Indian  nations,  in  North  America, 
and  show  what  has  been  said  and  done  at  each,  without 
the  smallest  alteration.  In  the  first  place,  t)iis  is  a  com- 
mission, appointing  me  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  presented  to  me  by  General  Washington  and 
the  fifteen  fires,  three  years  since.  On  the  4th  day  of  April, 
1794, 1  received  a  commission  from  the  same  authority,  for 
settling  a  peace  with  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  north-west  of 
the  Ohio."  (Here  the  General  read  the  renewal  of  his 
powers  as  Commissioner,  to  treat  with  the  Indians.) 

"  Having  thus  produced  my  authority,  given  me  by  Gene- 
ral Washington,  and  the  fifteen  fires,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  review  the  preliminary  articles,  which  we  mutually  en- 
tered into  and  exchanged,  during  the  past  winter. 

**  Younger  Brothers!  Open  your  ears,  and  listen  to  the 
question  asked  me  by  the  Wyandots  of  Sandusky,  on  the 
26th  of  September  last.  This  was  the  voice  of  the  Wyan- 
dots and  other  tribes  of  Sandusky.  *  Brother/  Bring  forth 
from  the  bottom  of  your  heart  your  sentiments  respecting 
making  a  definitive  treaty  oi  peace,  and  upon  what  terms. 
We  shall  deliver  our  prayers  daily  to  the  Great  Spirit  above, 
our  Maker,  that  he  will  open  your  heart  and  sentiments  to 
us.'.  This  was  a  strong  and  serious  question,  upon  which 
the  happiness  of  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  nations 
mutually  depended.  The  answer  made  to  that  question 
required  some  explanations  which  are  tedious,  and  do  not 
seem  at  present  necessary  to  be  repeated;  but  I  will  read 
that  part  which  explains  the  principles  upon  which  a  peace 
could  take  place. 
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^^^  Brother  I  Yoa  desire  me  to  bring  forth  firom  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  my  sentiments  respecting  a  peace,  and  apon 
what  terms  it  could  be  obtained. 

^  ^Brother/  I  now  call  upon  you  to  exert  yoor  utmost 
powers  of  attentioUi  and  listen  to  what  I  shall  say  to  you. 
It  is  now  near  six  years,  since  the  chiefs  of  the  Wyandots, 
Delawares,  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  Pottawattamies  and 
Sac  nations,  concluded  a  treaty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mus- 
kingum, with  Governor  St  Clair,  for  removing  all  causes 
of  controversy,  and  settling  the  boundaries  between  them 
and  the  United  States.  That  treaty  appeared  to  be  founded 
upon  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  and  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  all  parties  at  that  time.  I  therefore  propose 
that  treaty  as  a  foundation  for  a  lasting  treaty  of  peace, 
between  the  United  States  and  all  your  nations  of  Indians. 
Should  you  have  any  well  grounded  objections  to  these 
principles  and  to  this  proposition,  come  forward  and  speak 
your  minds  freely;  and  rest  assured  of  a  sincere  welcome, 
and  safe  conduct,  in  coming  hither  and  returning  to  your 
homes,  from  your  friend  and  l»other,  Ahthoitt  Watve.' 

'*  This  was  my  answer  to  the  Wyandots.  They  are  here 
present,  and  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  it.  In  consequence 
of  this  answer,  the  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  Pottawattamies, 
Sauckeys,  Miamies,  Delawares,  and  Shawanees,  came  for- 
ward and  signed  these  preliminary  articles,  of  which  you 
have  all,  respectively,  copies.  Having  now  shown  you 
that  I  stand  here  in  the  place  of  General  Washington,  and 
represent  the  fifteen  fires  of  America,  and  having  shown 
the  manner  in  which  this  happy  meeting  came  about,  by  an 
application,  first  from  the  Wyandots,  whose  good  example 
was  followed  by  the  other  nations,  I  shall  forbear  to  say 
more,  as  the  day  is  far  spent,  but  to  request  you  to  consider 
what  I  have  said. 

^^  Brothers  I  I  wish  you  all  clearly  to  understand  that  we 
have  progressed  so  far  in  the  good  work,  as  to  explain 
these  preliminary  steps.    I  would  advise  you  to  appropri- 
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ata  two  or  three  days,  to  revolve^  coolly  and  attentively; 
theae  mattera,  aad  those  which  will  naturally  follow  them. 
I  take  you  all  by  the  hand.  We  will  now  rake  up  the 
oouneil^fire,  and  as  we  have  talked  a  long  time,  we  must 
be  dry>  and  have  a  little  drink."    Council  adjourned. 

Stttorday,  July  18th.  In  council.  Present  as  before. 
The  Little  Turtle,  a  Miami  chief,  addressed  the  General  as 
follows: 

^^  Brother  I  We  have  heard  and  considered  what  you  have 
said  to  us.  You  havis  shown,  and  we  have  seen,  your 
powers  to  treat  with  us.  I  came  here  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  you.  I  suppose  it  to  be  your  wish  that  peace 
should  take  place  throughout  the  world.  When  we  hear 
yon  say  so,  we  will  be  prepared  to  answer  you«  You  have 
told  me  that  the  present  treaty  should  be  founded  upon  that 
of  Muskingum.  I  beg  leave  to  observe  to  yon,  ^t  that 
treaty  was  effected,  altogether,  by  the  Six  Nations,  who 
seduced  some  of  our  young  men  to  attend  it,  together  with 
a  few  of  the  Chippeways,  Wyandots,  Ottawas,  Delawares, 
and  Pottawattamies.  I  beg  leave  to  tell  you,  that  I  am 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  was  done  at  that  treaty.  I  hope 
those  who  held  it,  may  give  you  their  opinions,  whether  or 
not,  it  was  agreeable  to  them." 

The  $un,  a  Pottawattamie  chief,  rose  and  said  : 

^  Brother!  The  Master  of  Life  had  pity  on  me  when  he 
permitted  me  to  come  and  take  you  first  by  the  hand. 
With  the  same  hand  and  heart  I  then  possessed,  I  now  sa- 
lute you.  When  I  gave  you  my  hand,  you  said  *  I  thank 
yon,  and  am  glad  to  take  your  hand,  Pottawattamie,'  and 
yon  thaidced  the  other  Indians  also,  and  told  them  yon  had 
opened  a  road  for  them  to  come  and  see  you.  When  I  got 
this  belt  from  the  Americans,  they  told  me  the  roads  were 
open  and  dear,  and  that  no  obstruction  should  prevent  our 
coming  to  see  you.  I  was  happy  when  you  gave  me  the 
road"  [a  belt,]  '^  and  so  are  we  all,  for  we  have  t31  traveled 
it.  I  hope  it  will  remain  free  of  bushes  and  thorns,  as  long 
14 
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88  AmericaiiB  and  Indians  live.  Tou  yonnelf,  have  told 
me  it  should  be  so,  and  that  this  (meaning  the  olive  Inranch, 
held  by  the  eagle)  was  a  leaf  of  that  great  tree>  under 
whose  shade  we,  and  all  onr  posterity,  should  repose  in 
safety  and  happiness. 

«  Elder  Brother!  We  have  followed  the  road  you  gave 
nsy  in  safety.  I  now  present  it  to  your  view,  as  your  gift," 
[presenting  a  road-belt,  with  the  eagle  of  the  United  States 
attached.] 

Mash-i'pi-nash-i'unsh  rose  and  said, 

"Brothers  of  the  different  natuma present!  Listen  to  what 
our  elder  brother  tells  us,  with  attention.  I  anr  satisfied  it 
is  the  truth, — Listen  to  me  also,  elder  brother!  Last  win- 
ter I  heard  your  words,  when  you  stretched  your  hands  to 
us,  and  asked  us  to  come  and  see  you.  I  never  heard  be- 
fore, what  The  iSknhas  been  observing.  When  I  heard  what 
you  said  last  winter,  I  took  you  by  the  hand,  and  now, 
when  I  returned,  I  found  your  gates  open  to  receive  me, 
and  that  you  told  me  truth.  I  was  then  deputed  by  the 
chiefs  of  my  nation,  to  hear  your  words,  and  am  happy  that 
they  are  now  convinced  of  the  truth  of  them.  You  now 
also  find  the  truth  of  my  words :  that  I  then  came  only  to 
cany  back  your  words,  and  the  other  chiefs  vrould  come  to 
see  you.  You  now  see  them  present,  the  representatives 
of  Iheir  nations.  Here  are  the  chiefs  of  the  Ottawas, 
Chippeways,  and  Pottawattamies.  We  three  are  faithful 
fdlies,  and  one  of  us  speaks  for  the  whole,  when  in  council. 
The  words  you  spoke  last  winter,  are  firesh  on  my  memory. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  treaty  in  question,  which  took  place 
at  Muskingum.  The  people  who  made  it  are  present,  and 
will  be  able  to  apeak  to  it.  My  remote  situation,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  prevented  me  ftota  being  acquainted  with  it." 

Tar-kee,  or  Crane,  chief  of  the  Wyandots,  rose  and  said: 
.  "  Brothers  of  all  nations  present^  listen!  Elder  brother!  I 
don't  think  it  proper  to  select  any  particular  nation,  to 
speak  for  the  whole.    You  have  kindled  the  council-fire. 
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I  wish  you  to  determine  what  nation  shall  speak,  and  ap- 
point a  day  when  we  shall  all  be  collected,  and  when  those 
who  are  on  their  way  shall  have  joined  ns.'' 

The  General  rose  and  said : 

<<  Brothers  I  I  have  paid  very  great  attention  to  what  has 
been  observed  by  the  Miamies,  Pottawattamies,  Chippe-, 
ways,  and  Wyandots,  and  the  day  after  to*morrow,  I  will 
endeavor  to  explain  ftilly  the  treaty  of  Muskingum,  of 
which  so  many  plead  ignorance.  I  will  bring  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottawas,  Chippeways, 
Fottawattamies  and  Sao  nations,  what  they  did  at  that 
treaty,  and  show  them  anew,  their  names  who  witness  it. 
There  ^re  some  Chippeways  approaching,  who  perhaps 
were  at  the  treaty;  and  when  I  look  around  me,  I  imagine 
I  see  some  faces  who  were  present  at  it.  This  road,  (idlu- 
ding  to  The  SurCs  road  belt)  is  the  true  road.  I  have  a 
branch  similar  to  this,  at  my  breast:  I  know  them  to  be  of 
the  same  tree,  and  of  equal  value.  This  is  alll  shall  say 
at  present.  I  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  assembling  e(0 
many  of  us  together  on  this  good  work;  and  I  hope  we 
shall  have  all  things  perfectly  imderstood  and  explained, 
to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  before  we  part." 

Council  a<]ljoumed  to  meet  on  the  2Mti. 

In  the  evening  of  the  19th,  Blue  Jacket,  and  thirteen 
Shawanees,  and  Masass,  with  twenty  Chippeways,  arrived 
and  wcfre  received  in  the  council  house.  Masass  spoke  as 
follows : 

**I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  this  day.  I  was  at  the 
treaty  of  Muskingum,  and  have  it  now  in  my  hand  to  show 
it  you.  Nothing  but  my  having  it  in  my  possession  could 
have  brought  me  here  at  this  time,  for  I  came  voluntarily, 
and  unasked.  We  should  have  come  in  great  numbers 
but  for  Brandf  s  endeavors  to  prevent  us.  The  Wyandote 
and  Six  Nations  are  counseling.  I  do  not  know  what  may 
be  the  resnlt  of  their  conference.    I  am  happy  to  find  so 
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many  ot  my  brothcara  with  you.  I  hope  for  the  fntnre  they 
Drill  walk  in  the  right  way,  and  be  sincere  in  their  engage- 
ments. I  again  repeat  my  knowledge  of  the  treaty  of 
Muskingom.  As  far  as  I  understand  it,  I  have  been  faithful 
to  it.  I  have  brought  these  Frenohmen  with  me  that  I 
may  be  well  acquainted  with  every  thing  that  shall  take 
place.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  present.  Having 
traveled  far  I  am  fatigued  and  require  refreshment"  [A 
white  string.] 

Blue  Jacket  spoke  as  follows : 

^  Brother  t  When  I  came  here  laat  winter  I  did  not  mean 
to  deceive  you;  what  I  promised  you  I  did  intend  to  per- 
form. My  wish  to  conclude  a  firm  peace  with  you  being 
sincere,  my  uneasiness  has  been  great,  that  my  people 
have  not  cpme  forward  so  soon  as  you  would  wish  or  might 
expect;  but  you  must  not  be  discouraged  by  these  unfavoi^ 
able  appearances.  Some  of  our  chiefr  and  warriors  are 
here ;  more  will  arrive  in  a  few  days.  You  must  not  how- 
ever expect  to  see  a  great  number,  yet  notwithstanding, 
our  nation  wiU  be  well  represented.  Our  hearts  are  open, 
and  void  of  deceit." 

The  General  spoke  as  follows : 

^^  Brother y  the  Chippewajf!  I  am  happy  to  see  you  and 
yocur  people.  The  open  and  generous  manner  in  which 
you  have  acknowledged  being  present  at,  and  acquainted 
with,  dxe  treaty  of  Muskingum,  displays  an  honest,  open, 
and  manly  heart.  I  therefore  take  you  by  the  hand,  with 
the  warmth  and  friendship  of  a  brother.  I  know  you  have 
come  a  great  way — provision  shall  be  furnished  you  and 
your  people,  to  appease  your  hunger;  and  you  shall  have 
,some  liquor  also,  to  quench  your  thirst,  and  to  enable  you 
to  rejoice  with  your  friends  and  brothers  present. 

^^  Brother y  the  Shawanee!  I  am  well  convinced  of  the 
integrity  of  your  heart,  and  that  your  exertions  have  not 
been  wanting  to  bring  hither  a  full  representation  of  your 
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nstion,  at  an  eaily  hour.  I  therefore  bid  you,  and  my 
friends  with  yon,  a  sincere  welcome." 

On  the  19th  of  July,  Blue  Jacket  had  a  private  con- 
ference with  the  General,  in  -tdiich  he  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

^^  Brother  and  Ally!  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  left  yon. 
I  believe  it  is  about  five  months.  Many  things  have  oc- 
curred since  that  time,  which  I  will  inform  you  of,  as  you 
may  be  unacquainted  witli  lliem.  I  visited  the  British,  and 
was  kindly  received  at  their  garrison,  on  the  Miami.  I 
was  asked  for  news;  I  had  none  for  them^  except  that  of 
my  kind  reception  from  you.  Mr.'  Magdalen  wrote  from 
thence  to  Detroit,  that  he  had  taken  off  my  blue  coat,  which 
I  had  received  ttom  the  Americans,  and  broke  my  gun, 
ixrhich  lie  also  falsely  said,  was  presented  tb  me  by  General 
Wayne.  I  did  not  rest  until  I  exposed  this  man,  and  refh* 
ted  his  assertions.  I  informed  all  the  Indians  of  my  frill 
persuasicm  of  the  truth,  of  the  kind  and  benevolent  inten- 
tion, you  expressed  to  me,  and  that  they,  in  due  time, 
would  be  convinced  of  the  goodness  of  your  motives.  Mr. 
McKee  invited  me  to  his  house,  and  told  me  he  was  veiy 
sorry  to  find  I  had  acted  witii  such  little  regard  for  my 
people — that  he  ascribed  my  strange  conduct  to  the  insti- 
gations of  some  evil  spirit,  who  had  led  me  astray  from  the 
plain  good  road,  and  put  me  in  the  patii  which  led  to  the 
Americans.  *  The  commission  you  received  from  Johnston,' 
said  he,  'was  not  given  you  to  carry  to  the  Americans.  I 
am  grieved,  to  find  that  you  have  taken  it  to  them.  It  was 
with  much  regret  I  learned  that  you  had  deserted  your 
friends,  who  always  caressed  you,  and  treated  you  as  a 
great  man.  You  have  deranged,  by  your  imprudent  con- 
duct, all  our  plans  for  protecting  the  Indians  and  keeping 
them  with  us.  They  have  always  looked  up  to  you  for 
advice  and  direction  in  war,  and  you  have  now  broke  the 
strong  ties  which  held  them  all  together,  under  your  and 
our  direction.    You  must  now  be  viewed  as  the  enemy  of 
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your  people,  and  llie  other  Indiansy  whom  you  are  sediioiiig 
into  the  snares,  the  Americana  have  formed  for  their  rain; 
and  the  massacre  and  destruction  of  these  people,  by  the 
Americans,  must  be  laid  to  your  charge.' 

^^Brother!  I  am  happy,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  obstructions  I  had  to  encounter,  from  my  rela- 
tiona  and  others,  at  Detroit,  I  have  succeeded  so  far  in 
bringing  my  people  to  you  at  this  time.  I  expect  intelli- 
gence this  day,  of  the  approach  of  more  of  them.  I  have 
briefly  acquainted  you  with  these  things.  I  repeat  my  as- 
surances of  the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments  and  resolution, 
to  be  for  the  future,  a  steady  friend  to  the  United  States." 

Monday,  July  20di — ^In  coundl-^Bresent  as  before,  widi 
the  addition  of  the  Shawanees  and  Chippeways,  who  arri- 
ved on  the  eveninjg^  of  the  18di.  The  General  rose  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

*^  Brothers  of  all  the  nations  presenil  I  take  you  by  the  hand. 
When  we  were  last  in  council,  two  days  since,  the  [Little 
Turtle  observed, — ^  We  came  with  an  intention  to  hear  you 
-^we  expect  your  wbh  is  for  peace  with  all  the  world — ^we 
would  be  glad  to  hear  your  sentiments  upon  the  subject.' 
I  did  hope  and  expect,  tbat  every  man  among  you,  would 
be  perfectly  acquainted  with  my  sentiments  on  this  subject, 
as  I  have  for  a  long  time  past,  taken  pains  to  diiSuse  tliem 
throughout  your  nations.  I  will  read  you  a  message,  whidi 
I  sent  amongst  you,  by  Mr.  Miller,  now  present,  on  the  ISIli 
of  August  last,  and  which  I  am  persuaded,  from  the  best 
authority,  had  been  fully  explained  to,  and  perfectly  under- 
stood by  your  chiefs  and  warriors,  ^Here  the  General  read 
his  message  of  ISth  August,  1794.] 

^'I  likewise  told  you,  that  the  ears  and  the  heart  of  the 
President,  General  Washington,  were  ever  open  to  the 
voice  of  peace,  and  that  he  had  instructed  me,  his  principal 
warrior,  to  listen  to  that  welcome  voice,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  might  come,  provided  it  came  from  proper  au- 
thority and  fit>m  the  heart. 
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'^Six  moons  since,  1%e  Orane  (Wyandots)  and  a  number 
of  Chippeways,  Ottawas  and  Sacs,  came  here  in  conse- 
quence of  this  invitation. '  They  were  also  accompanied  by 
flie  Miamies.  I  received  them  with  great  pleasure,  and 
informed  them  that  I  thanked  the  Great  Spirit  for  opening 
their  eyes  to  see,  and  their  ears  to  hear  the  happy  dawn  of 
peace.  I  told  them  that  peace  was  like  that  glorious  son, 
which  diffused  joy,  health,  and  happiness  to  all  the  nations 
of  this  earth  who  had  wisdom  to  embrace  it;  and  that  I, 
therrfore,  in  behalf,  and  in  Ihe  name  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  took  them  all  by  the  hand, 
widi  that  strong  hold  of  friendship  which  time  could  never 
break. 

^*  These  have  been  the  sentiments  of  my  heart  with  re- 
gard to  peace,  and  I  think  may  be  considered  as  a  full  an- 
swer to  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  Little  Turtle.  To 
prove  that  my  sentiments  are^  still  the  same,  I  present  to 
JM!uA-t-/n-na5A-s-tm&,  and  to  the^Iittle  Turtle,  these  strings 
of  wampum,  which  are  not  purer  nor  whiter  than  Ihe  heart 
that  gives  them.  These  will  be  considered  as  presented  to 
the  whole,  for  the  same  purpose.''  [White  wampum  to  the 
Chippeways  and  Miamies.] 

*^  The  Little  Turtle  observes, '  You  have  informed  us  t^at 
the  treaty  of  Muskingum  shaU  be  the  foundation  on  which 
the  present  treaty  shall  be  founded.  That  treaty  was  held 
by  Ihe  Six  Nations,  and  by  a  few  young  men  of  the  Chip- 
peways, Ottawas,  and  Pottawattamies.  We,  Miamies  and 
Wabaah  tribes,  are  totally  unacquainted  with  it.'  And 
Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish,  has  also  remarked,  that  the  Otta- 
was, Chippeways,  and  Pottawattamies,  knew  nothing  of 
the  treaty — ^it  had  nev«r  reached  as  far  as  MichiUmackinac. 

'*  Younger  BrathersI  In  order  to  refresh  your  memories, 
and  to  bring  eveiy  article  of  that  treaty  fully  to  your  recol- 
lection, I  will  now  read  And  explain  it  to  you.  These  are 
the  afticles  of  that  treaty,  made  more  than  six  years  ago, 
between  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Wyandots, 
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DdiawareB,  Ottawaa,  Chippewajre,  PMtawalteinieB  and 
Saackeys.  [Here  he  read  and  explained  tiie  treaty  of  Fort 
HannaTy  nuule  in  176d.] 

<<  Yownger  Brothers!  You  have  now  heard  the  treaty  of 
Moskingam  read  and  explained  to  you.  It  has  been  for 
more  than  six  years,  well  imdentood  by  many  of  the  chiefs, 
now  present,  of  those  nations  "^o  concluded  it  And  I  am 
persuaded  that  those  who  weve  present,  and  those  who 
signed  it,  will  have  candor  sufficient,  when  Ihey  hear  their 
names  called  over,  to  acknowledge  it,  as  their  act  and 
deed,  as  Masass  has  freely  and  sincerely  done,  the  day 
before  yesterday;  by  which  he  proved  himself  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  mjBLnly,  and  undisgoised  heart. 

^  Younger  Brothers  I  1  have  now  fully  explained  to  you, 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh,  which  was  concluded  ten  years 
ago,  and  the  treaty  of  Muskingum,  which  took  place  six  years 
since.  The  boundaries  agreed  on  by  the  former  are  the 
same,  that  are  stipulated  by  the  latter.  I  have  also  pointed 
out  a  number  of  chiefs,  in  this  house,  who  were  present  at, 
and  signed  those  treaties.  As  I  have  refreshed  their  mem- 
ories, in  this  manner,  and  read  them  a  few  passages  of  their 
own  speeches  and  proceedings,  on  those  occasions,  it  is 
probable  they  will  be  able  to  inform  you  of  every  thing 
relating  thereto,  and  give  you  full  satisfaction  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  no  more  to  say  at  present.  I  wish  you  to 
consider  well  what  I  have  said  to  you,  that  we  may  be  en- 
abled to  form  a  treaty  tiiat  shall  continue  unbroken,  aa 
long  as  the  woods  grow,  and  waters  run.  Think  seriously 
on  the  great  business  before  you.  ConscQt  among  your» 
selves,  and  when  we  meet  again,  speak  your  thoughts 
freely.  I  am  persuaded  we  shall  agree  in  opinion;  and 
when  we  return  home,  all  nations  will  have  cause  to  re- 
joice in  the  good  woik  we  have  been  doing." 

Pe-ke-te-le-mund,  a  Delaware  chief,  rose  and  said: 

^Elder  Brother!  We  are  happy  to  meet  you  here  this 
day.     The  Great  Spirit  is  kind,  in  permitting  us  to  meet 
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«B  biotkers.  We  agree  with  idiat  you  have  ibis  day  said 
to  tia.  Five  days  ago  you  told  ub  what  you  said  last  win- 
ter, to  our  uncles^  the  Wyandots.  It  is  true,  brother,  they 
were  the  "first  who  then  came  in  to  you.  We  were  happy 
to  hear  their  words,  when  they  returned.  We  sent  fiir* 
ward  immediately  a  deputation  to  you,  with  our  gMtid* 
ddldren,  the  Shawaaees,  and  with  them  two  prisoners. 

^^JBrotiert  When  our  king  returned,  and  proclaimed  the 
happy  news  from  you,  we  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  and  prepared 
to  come  in  and  tdiBl  what  he  had  promised.  We  brought 
in  all  our  prisoners,  agreeably  to  your  desire,  and  in  cob* 
Ibrmity  to  our  chiefs  engaganento. 

**BtrMherf  So  ftfr  we  have  evinced  our  disposition;  when 
we  meet  again,  we  shall  have  more  to  say  upon  the  good 
work  before  us." 

Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish, -a  Chippeway  chief,  rose  and  said: 

*^E3der  Brother!  I  am  very  glad  you  have  pointed  out 
those  of  my  nation,  who  were  at,  and  signed  Ihe  treaty  of 
Muskingum.  I  did  not  know  them  before.  That  treaty  did 
not  reach  us,  who  live  in  Michigan.  I  am  happy  in  having 
il  now  explained.  I  thank  you  for  expediting  our  good 
work.  We  wish  nmch  to  return  to  our  families,  many  of 
whom  have  died  since  we  left  home." 

Tuesday,  the  21st  of  July.  In  council — ^present  as  before. 
MasasB,  a  Chippeway  ddof,  rose  and  spoke  as  follows,  in 
behalf  of  the  three  fires,  Ottiawas,  Ghippeways,  and  Potta- 
wattamioB: 

^  Elder  Brother  I  I  have  heard  what  yon  said  yesterday, 
and  know  it  to  be  the  same  tiiat  was  said  at  the  treaty  of 
Muskingum.  I  remember  it  perfectly  well,  and  thoujg^t, 
whilst  I  heard  you  speak  it,  that  it  was  again  renewed. 
My  eyes  were  <^n,  and  I  listened  with  attention. 

**EUerhrotherf  I  now  address  myself  to  you.  You  see 
the  fire  kindled  at  Muskingum.  I  now  tell  you,  that  some 
words  of  that  treaty  we  did  not  peifectfy  understand,  at  the 
lime  we  made  it.    The  Wyandots  were  foremost  at  that 
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treaty;  we,  the  three  fires,  followed  them.  Yon  there  told 
us,  that  it  waa  not  m  your  name  that  you  treated;  but  in 
behalf  of  the  thirteen  fires,  which  lie  along  the  great  water. 
You  told  us  you  would  throw  the  tomahawk  into  the  riyer; 
but  you  know^the  waters  in  our  woods  are  not  deep;  and 
some  foolish  young  men  have  had  arms  long  enough,  to 
reach  the  bottom,  and  again  take  it  out.  This  day  we  will 
try  to  wipe  away  their  bad  actions;  and  to  open  their 
heartei  .to  the  voice  of  peace. 

^^Elder  brother/  I  live  at  the  gate  leading  to  all  those  na- 
tions, and  to  the  Pottawattamies,  and  those  living  in  the 
prairies ;  and  we,  the  three  fires,  will  do  our  utmost  to  bury 
the  hatchet  so  deep,  that  it  can  never  be  found;  for  it  is 
this  hatchet  which  has  reduced  us  to  misery  and  wretched- 
ness. I  tell  you  this  as  the  true  sentiments  of  the  three 
nations,  for  whom  I  speak.    I  cannot  answer  for  the  others, 

^^  BMer  brother !  You  see  the  wampum  I  hold  is  small. 
Our  three  fires,  it  would  appear,  are  also  small,  as  the 
other  nations  have  often  told  you.  They  have  fUso  told 
you,  that  they  were  masters  of  the  Ottawas,  Chippeways, 
and  Pottawattamies,  and  of  their  territory.  Notwithstand* 
ing  I  am  so  small  a  man,  I  do  now,  in  the  name  of  the 
three  nations,  throw  the  hatchet  into  the  middle  of  the  great 
lake,  where  it  will  be  so  covered,  as  never  to  be  again 
found,  as  long  as  white  people  and  Indians  live. 

''Elder  brother!  This  is  all  these  three  fires  and  the  tribe 
of  the  Little  Turtle,  who  unites  with  us  in  sentiment,  have 
at  present  to  say.  The  hatchet  is  now  buried  forever,  and 
we  now  expect  your  assistance.  Your  oflicers  and  our 
warriors  are  now  around  us,  let  us  join  sincerely  in  making 
a  solid  and  lasting  peace.  Peace  with  our  three  fires  is 
now  established.    [A  string  of  blue  and  white  wampum.] 

''Elder  brother!  You  do  not  forget  any  of  your  words, 
and  I  show  you  this  belt,  which  you  gave  a  great  many 
years  ago,  to  Wassungf  one  of  our  nation.  You  told  him, 
at  that  time,  that  upon  this  road,  he  should  always  come 
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and  see  you^ — that  he  would  always  find  it  free  from 
thorns.    (Tresented  a  road-belt] 

^*  Elder  brother  I  When  you  yesterday  read  to  us  the  treaty 
of  Muskingum,  I  understood  you  clearly.  At  that  treaty, 
we  had  not  gopd  interpreters,  and  we  were  left  partly  un-^ 
acquainted  with  many  particulars  of  it.  I  was  surprised 
when  I  heard  your  voice,  through  a  good  iiiterpreter,  say 
that  we  had  received  presents  and  compensation  for  those 
lands  which  were  thereby  ceded.  I  tell  you  now,  that  we, 
the  three  fires,  never  were  informed  of  it.  If  our  uncles, 
the  WyajidfOts,  and  grand-fathers,  the  Delawares,  have 
received  such  presents,  they  have  kept  them  to  themselves. 
I  always  thought  that  we,  the  Ottaways,  Chippeways,  and 
Pottawattamies,  were  the  true  owners  of  those  lands;,  but 
now  I  find  that  new  masters  have  undertaken  to  dispose  of 
them :  so  that  at  this  day  we  do  not  know  to  whom  they  of 
right  belong.  We  never  received  any  compensation  for 
them.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  ever  since  that  treaty 
we  have  become  objects  of  pity,  and  our  fires  have  been 
retiring  from  this  country.  Now,  elder  brother,  you  s^e  we 
are  objects  of  compassion.  Have  pity  on  our  weakness 
and  misfortunes ;  and  since  you  have  purchased  these  lands, 
we  cede  them  to  you;  they  are  yours.  Perhaps  at  a  future 
day  your  younger  brothers  may  be  made  happy  by  becom- 
ing your  children,  should  you  extend  to  us  your  paternal 
protection.  This  is  all  your  younger  brothers,  the  three 
fires,  have  to  say  to  you,  our  elder  brother.  Now  the  great 
men  will  address  you.'' 
Tarkee,  diief  of  the  Wyandots,  rose  and  said : 
**  Brothers  of  the  fifteen  firesj  listen  I  And  you,  my  nephews, 
the  Delawares  and  Six  Nations,  younger  brothers,  Shawa- 
nees  and  Miamies,  and  elder  brothers,  Ottaways,  Chippe- 
ways and  Pottawattamies,  we  are  here  assembled  this  day, 
in  the  presence  of  Gkxl  abpve.  Brothers^  Americans !  Our 
brothers,  the  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  and  Pottawattamies, 
have  related  to  you  a  little  of  what  happened  at  the  treaty 
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of  Muflkingam,  hud  obsdrve  that  we  have  sold  the  lands  to 
you  without  their  coBsent  or  knowledge.  However,  elder 
brother,  I  hope  you  will  explain  to  them  how  the  cotmtry 
was  first  disposed  of  into  your  hands.  These  people  now 
olaim  the  land,  and  must  establish  their  right  with  yon. 
We  had  yesterday  some  counsel  among  ourselves  on  this 
subject.  We  feel  much  alarmed  at  these  wcnrds  of  our 
brothers,  claiming  in  this  manner  these  lands.  This  is 
all  I  have  at  present  to  say,  brothers." 

Tarkee  rose  again  and  continued  thus : 

^*  Elder  brothers  of  all  nations  I  We  have  all  assembled  to 
effect  a  good  work.  My  nephews  and  I  have  been  talking 
together,  concerning  -the  speech  of  Masass.  We  were  a 
litde  confused  by  it,  and  now  leave  it  to  our  brothers,  the 
fifteen  fires,  to  say  whether  we  shall  now  speak  in  answer 
to'  it,  or  consider  of  it  until  to-morrow." 

The  General  replied: 

**  Younger  brothersi  As  I  am  called  upon  by  the  Wyan- 
dots,  to  give  my  opinion  whether  they  shall  this  day  an* 
swer.  the  speech  of  Masass,  or  consider  of  it  till  to-mor- 
row, I  will  give  it  freely.  I  do  think  it  will  be  better  to 
postpone  until  to-monrow;  because,  after  reflecting  coolly, 
and  sleeping,  the  answer  may  be  more  dispassionate  and 
pleasing  to  all.  I  am  convinced  that  Masass  had  no  inten- 
tion to  hurt  the  feelings  of  his  uncle,  and  grand-father;  he 
only  meant  to  inform  me,  that  he  had  not  received  any 
goods  or  compensation,  for  the  lands  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
Muskingum.  When  we  come  into  articles,  presently,  for  a 
permanent  peace,  all  those  nations  who  have  any  right  to 
the  lands  in  question,  shall  receive  yet  farther  compensa- 
tion, I  hope,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties." 

Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish  thus  spoke : 

''Elder  Brotkerf  I  take  you  by  the  hand;  I  now  tell 
you  I  am  not  come  h^e  to  take  umbrage  at  trifles,  but  to 
accomplish  the  great  and  serious  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged.    My  heart  is  good,  and  I  will  not  be  intsimpted 
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by  lltde  tfaingB.  I  now  wish  to  know,  in  the  name  of  our 
three  fires,  how  long  we  may  have  to  remain  here,  on  this 
bnsinesB.  Whcin  I  first  entered  this  house  my  mind  was 
prepared  and  made  up.  We  live  at  a  great  distance  from 
here,  and  feel  anxious  to  return." 

The  General  replied  thus : 

*^  Younger  brothers  I  It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  say  how 
many  days  it  may  require  to  finally  settle  this  good  work* 
I  will  tormorrow  listien  to  what  our  brothers,  the  Wyandots, 
and  others,  have  to  say  upon  the  speech  of  Masass,  and 
then  I  shall  be  perfectly  ready  to  enter  upon  the  main  ob- 
ject of  this  meeting,  and  lay  before  you  the  articles  of  the 
treaty,  which  may  establish  the  happiness  and  peace  of  the 
fifteen  fires,  and  of  the  Indian  nations  now  assembled.'' 

Masass  rose  and  said: 

^*I  have  heard  the  words  of  my  elder  brother.  He  ha« 
heard  mine.  I  have  reflected  cooUy;  I  approve  of  them, 
and  what  I  have  said,  I  will  never  retract." 

Little  Turtle  rose  and  spoke  as  follows : 

*^ Elder  brother!  I  wish  to  ask  of  you  and  my  brothers 
present  one  question.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  wh^t  lands 
have  been  ceded  to  you,  as  I  am  uninformed  in  this  par- 
ticular. I  expect  that  the  lands  on  the  Wabash,  and  in 
this  country,  belong  to  me  and  my  people.  I  now  take  the 
opportunity  to  inform  my  brothers  of  the  United  States 
and  others  present,  that  there  are  men  of  sense  and  under- 
standing among  my  people,  as  well  as  among  theirs,  and 
that  these  lands  were  disposed  of  without  our  knowledge 
or  consent.  I  was  yesterday  surprised,  when  I  heard  from 
4rar  grandfathers,  the  Del^wares,  that  these  lands  had  been 
ceded  by  the  British,  to  the  Americans,  when  the  former 
w«re  beaten  by,  and  made  peace  with,  the  latter;  because 
you  had  before  told  us  that  it  was  the  Wyandots, 
Delawares,  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  Pottawattamies,  and 
Sauckeys,  who  had  made  this  cession.'' 

Council  a4Joumed. 
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Wednesday,  22d  July.  In  Gonncil.  Rreflent  a^  before. 
The  Little  Turtle  spoke  as  follows : 

"  General  Wayne  I  I  hope  you  -will  pay  attention  to  what 
I  now  say  to  you.  I  wish  to  inform  you  where  your 
younger  brothersp  the  Miamies,  live,  and  also  the  Potta- 
wattamies  of  St.  Joseph,  together  with  the  Wabash  In- 
dians. You  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  boundary  line 
between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States ;  but  I  now  take 
the  liberty  to  inform  you,  that  that  line  cuts  off  from  the 
Indians  a  large  portion  of  country,  which  has  been  eiQoyed 
by  my  forefathers,  time  immemorial,  without  molestation, 
or  dispute.  The  prints  of  my  ancestors'  houses  are  eveiy- 
where  to  be  seen  in  this  portion.  I  was  a  little  astonished 
at  hearing  you  and  my  brothers  who  are  now  present,  tell- 
ing each  other,  what  business  you  had  transacted  together, 
heretofore,  at  Muskingum,  concerning  this  country.  It  is 
well  known  by  all  my  brothers  present,  that  my  forefather 
kindled  the  first  fire  at  Detroit;  from  thence  hci  extended 
his  lines  to  the  head  waters  of  Scioto;  fit>m  thence  to  its 
mouth;  from  thence  down  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Wabash;  and  from  thence  to  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan. 
At  this  place  I  first  saw  my  elder  brothers,  the  Shawanees. 
I  have  now  informed  you  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Miami 
nation,  where  the  Great  Spirit  placed  my  forefather  a  long 
time  ago,  and  charged  him  not  to  sell,  or  part  with  his 
lands,  but  to  preserve  them  for  his  posterity.  This  charge 
has  been  handed  down  to  me.  I  was  much  surprised  to 
find  that  my  other  brothers  differed  so  much  from  me  on 
this  subject;  for  their  conduct  would  lead  me  to  suppose, 
that  the  Great  Spirit  and  their  forefathers,  had  not  given 
them  the  same  charge  that  was  given  to  me;  but  on  the 
contrary,  had  directed  them  to  sell  their  lands  to  any  white 
man  who  wore  a  hat,  as  soon  as  he  should  ask  it  of  them. 
Now,  elder  brother,  your  younger  brothers,  the  Miamies, 
have  pointed  out  to  you,  their  country,  and  also  to  our 
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brothers  present  Wlien  I  hear  your  remarks  and  propo- 
sal on  this  subject,  I  will  be  ready  to  give  you  an  answer. 
I  came  with  an  expectation  of  hearing  yon  say  good  tUngs, 
but  I  have  not  yet  heard  what  I  had  expected. 

^*  Brothers^  the  Indians !  I  expected,  in  this  council^  that 
our  minds  would  have  been  made  up,  and  that  we  should 
speak  with  one  voice.  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  you  aro 
rather  unsettled,  and  hasty  in  your  conduct.'' 

Tarkee,  the  Wyandot,  rose  and  spoke  thus : 

''Elder  brother!  Now  listen  to  us.  The  Great  Spirit 
above  has  appointed  this  day  for  us  to  meet  together.  I 
shall  now  deliver  my  sentiments  to  you,  the  fifteen  fires. 
I  view  you,  lying  in  a  gore  of  blood.  It  is  me,  an  Indian, 
who  has  caused  it.  Our  tomahawk  yet  remains  in  yoiur 
head— ^the  English  gave  it  to  me  to  place  there. 

"Elder  brother f  I  now  take  the  tomahawk  out  of  your 
head;  but  with  so  much  care  that  you  shall  not  feel  pain, 
or  ii^jury.  I  will  now  tear  a  big  tree  up  by  the  roots,  and 
throw  the  hatchet  into  the  cavity  which  they  occupy;  where 
the  waters  will  wash  it  away,  to  where  it  can  never  be 
found.  Now,  I  have  buried  the  hatchet,  and  I  expect  that 
none  of  my  color,  will  ever  again  find  it  out.  I  now  tell 
you,  that  no  one  in  particular  can  justly  claim  this  ground 
— it  belongs,  in  common,  to  us  all.  No  earthly  being  has 
an  exclusive  right  to  it.  The  Great  Spirit  above  is  the  true 
and  only  owner  of  this  soil;  and  he  has  given  us  all  an 
equal  right  to  it."    [Spoken  on  a  blue  belt.]  , 

''Brothers J  the  fifteen  fires y  listen!  You  now  see  that  we 
have  buried  the  hatchet.  We  stiU  see  blood  around;  and 
in  order  to  clear  away  all  grief,  we  now  wipe  away  the 
blood  jfrom  around  you,  which  together  with  the  dirt  that 
comes  away  with  it,  we  bury  with  the  hatchet,  in  the  hole 
we  have  made  for  them;  and  replace  the  great  tree,  as  it 
stood  before;  so  that  our  children,  nor  our  children's  chil- 
dren, can  ever  again  discover  it"  [Spdcen  on  a  blue  string 
attached,  and  both  delivered.] 
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^  Brothers^  listen  !  I  now  wipe  your  body  clean  from  aH 
blood,  with  IliiB  white,  soft  linen  (a  white  wampmn)  and  I 
do  it  with  as  much  tendemesB  as  I  am  enable  of.  You 
have  appointed  this  house  for  the  chiefii  of  lite  different 
tribes  to  sit  in  withyon,  and  none  but  good  words  on^t  to 
be  spoken  in  it.  I  have  swept  it  clean — ^nothing  impure 
remains  in  it. 

<<  Brothers^  listen  !  We  are  both  placed  on  this  ground.  I 
now  wipe  the  tearsfrom  your  eyes,  and  open  your  ears.  I 
see  your  throat  is  so  stopped  that  you  are  nearly  suffocated 
-!— I  now  open  your  throat,  and  make  it  quite  clean,  that 
whatever  the  Great  Spirit  may  think  proper  iot  you  to 
swallow,  may  go  down,  without  any  obstruction.  I  see 
also,  that  your-  heart  is  not  in  its  true  situation — ^I  now 
place  it  in  its  proper  position,  diat  any  thing  you  may  hear 
from  us,  your  brothers,  may  descend  directly  to  it;  and  what 
you  shall  say,  may  come  with  truth  and  ease  from  it. 

<<  Broiherf  I  clear  away  yon  hovering  clouds,  that  we  may 
enjoy  a  clear,  bright  day,  and  easily  see  the  sun,  which  the 
Great  Spirit  has  bestowed  on  us,  to  rise  and  set,  continu* 
ally."    [A  white  string,] 

^^  Brother  f  Listen  to  us,  Indians,  whanow  speak  to  you« 
The  bones  which  lie  scattered,  of  your  ancient  warriors, 
who  feU  in  defence  of  the  present  cause,  we  gather  all  to- 
gether, and  bury  them  now,  and  place  this  whit^  board  over 
them,  that  they  may  never  again  be  seen  by  our  posterity." 
[A  white  and  blue  belt  and  string.] 

^* Brother  warriarl  Listen  to  us!  The  great  chiefs  are 
now  about  to  speak  to  you.  You  chiefs  and  wanriors  pres- 
ent, listen  also! 

^^Br<^her!  We  speak  not  fr^m  our  lips,  but  fr^m  our 
hearts,  when  we  are  resolved  upon  good  works.  I  always 
told  you  that  I  never  intended  to  deceive  you,  when  we  en- 
tered upon  this  business.  It  was  never  the  intention  of  us 
Indians,  to  do  so.  I  speak  from  my  heart  what  I  now  say 
to  you.    The  Great  Spirit  is ,  now  viewing  us,  and  did  he 
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dlscov^er  any  basenees  or  treachery,  it  would  excite  his  juat 
anger  againat  us. 

"  Brotherf  lasten  to  me.  We  are  all  of  one  mind,  who 
are  here  assembled.  This  is  a  business  not  to  be  trifled 
with — ^it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  concern  to  us.  We  hap- 
pily so  far  agree  in  handling  our  ancestors'  records,  who 
always  worked  for  peace.        • 

^^  Brother!  You  have  proposed  to  us  to  build  our  good 
work  on  the  treaty  of  Muskingum.  That  treaty,  I  have 
always  considered  as  formed  upon  the  fairest  principles. 
You  took  pity  on  us  Indians — you  did  not  do  as  our  fathers, 
the  British,  agreed  you  should.  You  might  by  that  agree- 
ment, have  taken  all  our  lands;  but  you  pitied  us,  and  let 
us  hold  part.  I  always  looked  upon  that  treaty  to  be  bind- 
ing upon  the  United  States,  and  us  Indians. 

<<  Brother  !  Listen  to  us  Indians — ^I  told  you  just  now,  that 
we  were  upon  business  of  the  greatest  moment.  I  now 
conclude  the  great  good  work  we  have  been  employed  in; 
and  with  thisy  I  cover  the  whole  «arth,  that  it  may  appear 
white,  and  shine  all  over  the  world.  I  hope  the  Great  Spirit 
wiQ  have  pity  on  us,  and  make  this  work  lasting."  [Four 
large  mixed'belts  presented.].  « 

^  Brother!  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you  the  treaty  made  at' 
Muskingum,  in  a  few  words.  I  have  not  forgotten  that 
treaty;  neither  have  you.  At  that  time  we  settied  a  peace, 
between  the  Delawares,  Six  Nations,  Ottawas,  Chippeways, 
Pottawattamies,  and  us  Wyandots.  It  is  very  true  there 
were  not  so  many  different  nations  then  assembled,  as  are 
now  present.  We  now  establish  a  general,  permanent,  and 
lasting  peace,  forever. 

<^  Brothers!  We  are  all  sensible  that  when  you  struck  the 
boundary,  at  that  time,  it  run  from  Tuscarawas  to  a  little 
below  Loramies,  where  the  fort  stood,  which  was  destroyed 
in  1752.  I  imderstand  the  line  has  since  been  moved,  a 
littie  towards  us.  Be  strong,  brothers,  and  fulfil  your  en- 
gagements. 
15 
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"BratherSf  Ugient  I  have  told  you  tliat  I  speak  fiNun  my 
heart — ^you  see  the  speeches  I  have  delivered.  Pemse  them 
and  see  whether  or  not  I  have  spoken  with  sincerity.  This 
is  all  your  brothers  of  the  different  nations  present  have 
this  day  to  say  to  yon."    [A  large  belt] 

The  General  rose  i^id  spoke  as  foUows : 

**  Younger  Brothers!  I  have  listened  with  great  attention 
to  every  thing  yon  have  said  this  day.  I  find  the  hatchet 
has  been  bnriedi  by  all  the  nations  present.  I  shall  pemse 
these  belts,  speeches  and  boundaries,  now  laid  before  me, 
with  great  attention,  and  I  am  convinced  they  will  agree 
with  the  records,  in  my  possession.  The  day  is  far  spent, 
and  we  will  now  8q[ftarate,  to  meet  again  to-morrow  m<Hm* 
ing,  and  proceed  in  this  good  woric."    Council  adjourned. 

Thursday,  23d  of  July — In  Couaxdl — ^P^esent  as  befinre. 
Blue  Jacket,  a  Shawanee  chie(  arose  and  addressed  the  In- 
dians as  follows : 

"  Broihersl  I  hope  you  will  not  take  amiss,  my  changing 
my  seat  in  this  council.  You  all  know  the  Wyandota 
are  our  uncles,  and  the  Delawares  our  grandfathers ;  and 
diat  the  Shawanees  are  the  elder  laroihars  of  the  other  na- 
tions present.  It  is  therefore  proper,  I  should  sit  next  my 
grandfathers  and  uncles.  I  hope,  younger  brothers,  you 
are  all  satisfied  with  what  our  uncles  said  yesterday,  and 
that  I  have  done  every  thing  in  my  power,  at  all  times  to 
advise  and  support  yon." 

A-goosh-arway,  an  Ottawa  chief,  spoke  as  fi>Uows: 

^*  Brothers  J  the  IiidiansI  When  I  last  had.  my  calumet  of 
peace,  our  elder  brothers,  the  Shawanees,  w^e  not  preset. 
I  now  offer  it  to  them,  that  the  sentiments  of  their  hearty 
may  be  similar  to  onrs.  All  you  nations  present,  know  this 
to  be  the  calumet  of  the  three  fires.  It  is  six  years  since  it 
was  sent  from  the  north,  to  MchiUmackinac,  to  the  three 
fires  who  live  at  the  gate,  to  be  presented  by  them  to  the 
Wyandots,  Delawares,  and  Shawanees,  with  an  ii^unction 
always  to  hide  it  when  anything  bad  was  in  motion;  but 
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to  display  it  when  any  thing;  good  was  contemplated.  Yon 
a^  knowtihe  importance  of  this  sacred  tokian  of  peace 
among  138  Indians. 

.  **Brotherl  I  do  not  consider  yon  as  a  brotiher— I  view 
yon  as  a  fiiend.  I  present  yoii  this  cisdumet,  lliat  came  far 
ftom  the  north,  ttid  has  gone  ronnd  aU  die  lakes.  When 
it  was  sent  to  ns,  the  stem  pointed  towards  yon  (the  east.) 
Now  my  firiend,  yon  may  do  with  this  jripe  what  yon  please* 
If  yon  think  proper,  yon  may  point  it  towards  the  fifteen 
fires,  and  afterwards  torn  it  towards  ns.  It  is  entirely  aA 
your  disposal — I  am  ordered  to  deliver  it  into  yonr  bands.* 
pOelivers  the  pipe.] 

^^Friendl  I  now  present  yon  with  a  belt,  which  has  been* 
given  fo  ns  by  the  Hnrons,  who  received  tt  ftom  onr  bro* 
thers,  the  Americans,  as  a  seat  npon  which  we  all  sbonld 
sit  and  rest.  Our  father,  at  Detroit,  has  always  endeavor- 
ed to  lead  ns  off  froaa  this  seat;  but  we  never  listened  to 
him— we  consider  it  as  a  carpet,  spread  for  onr  use;  and 
we  now  show  it  to  yon  that  yon  may  recognize  tt."  [A 
large  belt,  with  men,  and  a  house,  dengnated  npon  it.] 

Masass,  a  Chippeway  chief,  arose  and  spoke  as  foUowa: 

^  Eider  brother  f  This  great  calumet  comes,  not  ftmn  the 
little  lake  near  ns,  but  from  the  great  lake  Superior,  to  the 
north:  from  whence  our  great  chiefs  and  warriors  cmno. 

^* Elder  brother  f  When  I  retcsmed  from  the  treaty  of  Mus- 
kingum, I  repeated  the  substance  of  its  proceedings,  to  my 
nation.  Yon  therefore  see,  that  yoiur  words  have  gone  a 
great  way ;  even  to  Lake  Superior. 

^Brother/  I  live  at  a  great  distance  from  yon;  but  when 
you  call  a  council,  I  hear  your  voice  immediately,  and  I 
come  without  delay.  You  now  see  all  your  brothers 
around  you.  We  are  well  acquainted  with  what  we  are 
now  doing,  and  what  we  have  done  heretofore.  The  white 
beads  on  this  belt,  denote  the  number  of  large  villages,  from 
the  north,  who  have  heard  your  wwd."  [A  belt  with  nine 
white  squares.] 
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Mash-i-pi-uaeh-i-wish,  epoke  as  follows : 

^^ Elder  brather^  a$kd  all  you  praentf  listen  to  me  with  atten- 
tionl  When  the  Great  Spirit  made  the  world,  he  put  me 
at  Michilimackinac,  where  I  first  drew  my  breath.  At  first, 
I  was  entirely  naked,  and  destitate;  and  as  if  he  had  com- 
passion on  me,  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  way  to  the  white 
people.  I  followed  his  path  and  found  them  below  Que- 
bec, at  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci.  I  was  satisfied  the  Great 
Spirit  pitied  us,  for  you  whites  had  all  pity  on  us,  and 
hence  we  always  loved  you.  The  Great  Spirit  has  blessed 
you  with  greater  knowledge  than  we  ate  possessed  of— - 
you  are  therefore  entitled  to  great  respect  When  we  first 
found  the  French  whites,  we  took  them  to  our  fires,  and 
they  have  lived  among  us  ever  since."    [A  white,  string.] 

^' Eider  brother!  You  see  all  your  brothers  assembled 
here,  in  consequence  of  your  messages  last  winter.  At 
that  time  the  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  Pottawattamies,  some 
who  call  themselves  Sauckeys,  and  the  Miamies,  heard 
your  words.  You  remember,  brother,  I  then  told  you,  that  I 
would  withdraw  the  dark  cloud  from  your  eyes,  that  you 
Blight  know  us  again.  You  see  I  have  done  so,  for  you 
now  behold  us  all  clearly.  At  the  same  time  I  told  you,  I 
would  open  both  your  ears  and  my  own,  that  we  might 
hear  each  other  clearly.  Our  ears  are  opened  accordingly, 
and  we  hear  and  understand  accurately.  I  now  speak  to 
you  with  a  pure  heart.  This  white  wampum  testifies  our 
sincerity,  and  unanimity  in  sentiment.  I .  now  put  your 
heart  in  its  right  place,  as  you  did  mine;  that  you  may 
make  known  to  the  fifteen  fires,  what  I  now  tell  you."  [A 
blue  and  white  string.] 

^^  Elder  brother !  When  I  view  my  situation,  I  consider 
myself  as  an  object  of  compassion. 

^  Elder  brother^  listen  to  me !  As  I  told  you  last  winter,  if 
we  Indians  have  acted  wrong,  we  are  not  entirely  to  blame. 
It  was  our  father,  the  British,  who  urged  us  to  bad  deeds, 
and  reduced  us  to  our  present  state  of  misery.    He  per- 
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Biiaded  ns  to  shed  all  the  blood  we  have  spilled.  You,  this 
day,  see  me  fulfil  my  promise.  With  this  belt  I  cover  all 
the  slain,  together  with  our  evil  actions."     [A  white  belt.] 

**  Elder  brother  J  liBten  to  me  with  attention!  I  speiA:  in 
the  name  -of  all  present.  You  see  that  I  am  worthy  of  your 
compassion.  When  I  look  upward,  I  see  the  sky  serene 
and  happy,  and  when  I  look  on  the  earth,  I  see  all  my  chil- 
dren wandering  in  the  utmost  miseiy  and  distress.  I  tell 
you  this,  to  inform  you,  I  hav^  never  moved  my  fire — ^that 
I  still  live  where  the  Great  Spirit  first  placed  me."  [A 
belt] 

^^ Elder  brother^  listen  !  The  Gr^at  Spirit  above  hears  us, 
and  1  trust  we  shall  not  endeavor  to  deceive  each  other.  I . 
expect  what  we  are  about  to  do,  shall  never  be  forgotten  as 
long  as  we  exist.  When  I  show  you  this  belt,  I  point  out 
to  you  your  children,  at  one  end  of  it,  and  mine  at,  the 
oth^r ;  and  I  would  solicit  the  fifteen  fires,  and  their  women 
and  children,  to  have  pity  on  my  helpless  offspring.  1  now 
tell  you  that  we  will  assist  you,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power, 
to  do  what  is  right.  Remember^  we  have  taken  the  Great 
Spirit,  to  witness  our  present  actions.  We  will  mal^e  a 
new  world,  and  leave  nothing  on  it,  to  incommode  our 
4^hildren."    [A  white  belt.] 

^'  Elder  brother  !  I  now  use  this  white  wampum,  that  the 
wcxrds  I  utter,  may  descend  to  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  and 
that  of  the  fifteen  fires. 

" BMer  brother!  I  was  not  disposed  to  take  up  the  hatchet 
against  you ;  it  was  forced  into  my  hands  by  the  white 
people.  I  now  throw  it  into  the  middle  of  the  deepest  lake, 
firom  whence  no  mortal  can  bring  it  back. 

^^  Brother  I  1  have  thrown  my  hatchet  into  a  bottomless 
lake,  firom  whence  it  never  will  return.  I  hope  you  will 
also  throw  yours  so  far,  that  it  may  never  again  be  found." 
[A  string  blue  and  white.] 

*<  Brother  I  After  hearing  all  your  words,  my  heart  feels 
easy,  and  in  its  proper  place.    I  do  not  speak  to  you  about 
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lands;  fbr  why  ahonid  I?  Yoo  hare  told  vm  we^mig^t  fanat 
QpoB  your  lands.  Yon  need  n<»t  apprehend  any  ii\jnry  from 
tu — we  will  for  the  fhtare,  lire  and  hnnt  in  peaoe  and  hap- 
pinees. 

**Eld^  brother  I  Yon  see  before  yon  all  my  war-chiefr: 
They  never  go  ahead  of  thdr  commander;  they  ever  obey 
and  follow  his  orders.  When  I  was  here  last  winter  yon 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  them.  Yon  told  me  yon  would 
treat  them  well,  but  they  say  they  have  not  seen  this  treat- 
ment, and  enquire  the  cause  of  this  alteration."  [A  blue 
string.] 

New  Com,  a  Pottawattamie  diief,  rose  and  spoke  thus : 

^*Eld€r  brother t  Had  you  seen  me  in  former  days  yoa 
wonld  have  beheld  a  great  and  brave  chief,  but  now  I  am 
old  and  burdened  with  the  weight  of  years. 

^ Elder  brother!  I  take  yon  and  the  fifkem  fires  by  the 
hand,  with  the  lively  feelings  of  a  brother.  I  am  old,  but 
age  does  not  prevent  me  from  asebting  in  good  works.  I 
am  happy  and  satisfied  with  the  words  you  have  spoken, 
and  those  delivered  by  my  brother  Indians.  Our  aatbfae^ 
tion  is  general; — when  a  chief  rises  to  speak  I  wish  him 
to  speak  nothing  but  truth;  because  I  feel  for  my  young 
men,  women,  and  children,  whose  happiness  I  have  deep 
at  heart.  I  must  observe,  that  I  never  received  any  part 
of  the  compensation  given  at  the  treaty  of  Muskingum. 
Our  chiefs  are  all  well  disposed,  and  I  hope  every  thing 
that  passes  between  yon  and  them,  may  be  marked  with 
sincerity  and  truth.  My  nation  consists  of  one  thousand 
men,  who  live  at  and  between  Detroit  and  Lake  Michigan. 
We  have  the  Miamies  for  our  allies,  and  we  mutually 
assist  each  other.  I  am  by  birth  a  Sac;  I  married  a  Potta- 
wattamie, and  have  resided  amongst  them.  Twenty-three 
chiefs  of  that  nation  are  inferior  to  me  in  conlmand.''  [A 
belt.] 

The  General  spoke  as  follows : 

^  Younger  brothers  I   I  have  heard,  with  due  attention,  all 
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that  yoa  this  isj  have  said.  To-morrow  I  will  replj  fully 
to  you.  My  plate  and  my  table  are  not  very  large.  They 
eonhl  not  entertain  all  present  at  one  time,  but  I  hope  to 
see  all  your  chittB  in  person,  and  in  due  rotation,  before  we 
part  In  the  meantime  you  must  acknowledge  that  I  have 
helped  your  plates  pretty  well,  and  kept  them  fiill  all 
around  me^  I  will  send  yon  a  little  liquor  this  evening; 
Imt  I  hope  you  will  keep  your  heads  clear  to  attend  to 
what  I  shall  say  to-morrow."    Council  a<]|joumed. 

Friday,  24th  July.  In  council.  IVesent  as  before.  Blue 
Jacket,  a  ShaWanee  chief,  rose  and  spoke  as  foUows: 

*^  Brothers  !  You  know  that  we,  the  Seven  l^ations,  have 
always  been  of  one  opinion.  You  know  also  that  our 
uncles  have  always  taken  care  of  the  great  fii^,  th^  being 
llie  oldest  nation.  Our  elder  brother  will  therefore  address 
his  words  to  our  uncle,  the  Wyandot,  who  will  hand  them 
round  through  the  different  nations.'* 

The  General  rose  and  spoke  as  follows : 

^BraikerSy  the  OUawaSy  ChippeuxiySy  and  PoUtttcatUmiesI 
Open  your  ears  and  be  attentive !  I  have  heard  with  very 
great  pleasure,  the  sentiments  delivered  by  Masass,  as  the 
unahimoUB  voice  6f  your  Aree  nations.  When  Mash-i-pi- 
nash-i-wish,  your  uncte,  came  to  me  last  winter,!  took  him 
to  my  bosom,  and  delivered  him  the  key  of  all  my  forts 
and  garrisons;  and  my  heart  rejoices  when  I  look  around 
me,  and  see  so  many  of  your  chiefs  and  warriors  assembled 
here,  in  consequence  of  that  happy  meeting.  It  will  give 
infinite  pleasure  to  General  Washington,  the  great  <^hief  of 
the  fifteen  fires,  when  I  inform  him  you  have  thrown  the 
hatchet,  with  so  strong  an  arm,  that  it  has  reached  the 
middle,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  great  lake,  and  that 
it  is  liow  so  covered  with  sand  that  it  can  never  again  be 
found.  The  belt  which  was  given  to  Wassung,  many 
years  since,  establishing  a  road  between  you  and  the  fifteen 
fires,  I  now  return,  renewed  and  cleared  of  all  the  brqsh 
and  briBOnbles  with  which  time  had  scattered  it. 
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^^  BrcAert  cf  the  three  greai  fires f  YouBayyoathonglityoii 
were  the  proper  owners  of  the  land,  that  was  sold  to  the 
fifteen  fires,  at  the  treaty  of  Muskingom;  but  you  say  also, 
that  you  never  received  any  compensation  for  those  lands* 
It  was  always  the  wbh  and  intention  of  the  fifteen  fires, 
that  the  true  owners  of  those  lands  should  receive  a  ftdl  com- 
pensation for  them.  If  you  did  not  receive  a  due  propor- 
tion of  the  goods,  as  original  proprietors,  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  United  States;  on  the  contrary,  the  United 
States  have  paid  twice  for  those  lands;  first  at  the  treaty 
of  Mcintosh,  ten  years  ago,  and  next  at  that  of  Muskingum, 
skc  years  since. 

'^  Younger  brathersf  Notwithstanding  that  these  lands 
have  been  twice  paid  for,  by  the  fifteen  fires,  at  the  places 
I  have  mentioned,  yet  such  is  the  justice  and  liberality  of 
the  United  States,  that  they  wiU  now,  a  third  time,  make 
compensation  for  them."   [A  lai^e  string  to  the  three  fires.^ 

"  Brothers^  the  MiamiesI  1  have  paid  attention  to  what  the 
Little  Turtle  said,  two  days  since,  concerning  the  lands 
which  he  claims.  He  said  his  father  first  kindled  the  fire 
at  Detroit,  and  stretched  his  line  from  thence  to  the  head 
waters  of  Scioto ;  thence  down  the  same  to  the  Ohio ; 
thence  down  that  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and 
from  thence  to  Chicago,  on  the  south  west  end  of  lak^ 
Michigan ;  and  observed  that  his  forefathers  had  enjoyed 
that  country,  undisturbed,  from  time  immemorial. 

"  Brothers!  These  boundaries  enclose  a  very  large  space 
of  country  indeed;  they  embrace,  if  I  mistake  not^  all  the 
lands  on  which  all  the  nations  now  present  live,  as  well  as 
those  which  have  been  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The 
lands  which  have  been  ceded  have  within  these  three  days 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  Potta- 
wattamies,  Wyandots,  Delawares,  and  Shawanees.  The 
Little  Turtle  says,  the  prints  of  his  forefathers'  houses  are 
everywhere  to  be  seen  within  these  boundaries.  Younger 
brother/  it  is  true  these  prints  are  to  be  observed,  but  at  thci 
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same  time  we  discover  the  marks  of  French  possessiens 
throughout  this  country,  which  were  established  long  before 
we  were  bom.  These  have  since  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  British,  who  must,  in  their  turn,  relinquish  them  to  the 
United  States,  \dien.  they,  the  French  and  the  Indians,  will 
be  ail  as  one  people.    [A  white  string.] 

^'  I  will  point  out  to  you  a  few  places  where  I  discover 
strong  traces  of  these  establishments ;  and  first  of  all,  I  find 
at  Detroit,  a  very  strong  print,  where  the  fire  was  first  kin- 
dled by  your  forefathers ;  next  at  Vincennes  on  the  Wabash; 
again  at  Musquiton,  on  the  same  river;  a  little  higher  up 
on  that  stream,  they  are  to  be  seen  at  Ouitanon.  I  discover 
another  strong  trace  at  Chicago ;  another  on  theSt.  Joseph's 
of  lake  Michigan.  I  have  seen  distinctly,  the  prints  of  a 
French  and  of  a  British  post,  at  the  Miami  villages,  ahd  of 
a  British  post  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  now  in  their  posses- 
sion. Prints,  very  conspicuous,  are  on  the  Great  Miami, 
which  were  possessed  by  the  French,  forty-five  years  ago ; 
and  another  trace,  is  very  distinctly  to  be  seen  at  Sandusky. 

^^  It  appears  to  me,  that  if'  the  Great  Spirit,  as  you  say, 
charged  your  forefathers  to  preserve  their  lands  entire,  for 
their  posterity,  they  have  paid  very  little  regard  to  the  sa- 
cred iigunction,  for  I  see  they  have  parted  with  those  lands 
to  your  fathers  the  French— and  the  English  are  now,  or 
have  been,  in  possession  of  them  all :  therefore,  I  think  the 
charge  urged  against  the  Ottawas,  Chippeways  and  other 
IndianI,  comes  with  a  bad  grace  indeed,  from  the  very  peo- 
ple who,  perhaps,  set  them  the  example.  The  English  and 
French  both  wore  hats ;  and  yet  your  forefathers  sold  them, 
at  various  times,  portions  of  your  lands.  However,  as  I 
have  ahready  observed,  you  shall  now  receive  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  further  valuable  compensation  for  the  lands  you 
have  ceded  to  them  by  former  treaties. 

^<  Tcfimger  broihersf  I  will  now  inform  you  who  it  was 
wbo  gave  us  these  lands  in  the  first  instance ; — ^it  was  your 
fathers  the  British,  who  did  not  discover  that  care  for  your 
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inlerestB  which  yoa  ought  to  have  experienced.  Thu  is  the 
treaty  of  peace,  made  between  the  United  Statee  of  Ame- 
rica and  Great  Britain,  twelve  years  ago,  at  Ihe  end  of  a 
long  and  bloody  war,  when  the  French  and  Americans 
proved  too  powerful  for  the  British :  on  these  terms  they  ob- 
tained peace.    [Here  part  of.  the  treaty  of  1788  was  read.] 

^  Here  you  perceive,  tihat  ^il  the  country  soudi  of  the  great 
lakes  has  been  given  up  to  America;  but  the  United  States 
never  intended  to  take  that  advantage  of  you,  vduch  the 
Britidi  placed  in  their  hands;  they  wish  yon  to  eiqoy  your 
just  rights,  without  interruption,  and  to  promote  your  hap- 
piness. The  British  stipulated  to  surrender  to  us  aU  the 
posts  on  this  side  of  the  boundary  agreed  on.  I  told  you 
some  days  ago,  that  treaties  should  ever  be  sacredly  M*- 
filled  by  those  who  make  them;  but  the  British,  6n  &eir 
part,  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  relinquish  those  posts  as 
soon  as  they  should  have  done;  however,  they  now  find  it 
so,  and  a  precise  period  is  fixed  for  their  delivery.  I  have 
now  in  my  hand  the  copy  of  a  treaty,  made  eight  months 
since,  between  them  and  us,  of  which  I  will  read  you  a 
little.    [First  and  second  articles  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  read. 

<<By  diis  solemn  agreement  they  prcmiise  to  retire  from 
Michilimackinac,  Fort  St.  Clair,  Detroit,  Niagara,  and  all 
other  places  on  this  side  of  the  lakes,  in  ten  moons  firom 
this  period,  and  leave  the  same  to  the  fiill  and  quiet  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States. 

<^  Brothers  I  All  nations  present,  now  listen  to  me  I 

<^  Having  now  explained  those  matters  to  you,  and  in* 
formed  you  of  all  things  I  Judged  necessaiy  for  your  infor- 
mation, we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  buiy  the  hatahet, 
and  draw  a  veil  over  past  misfortunes.  As  you  have 
buried  our  dead,  with  the  concern  of  brothers,  so  I  now 
collect  the  bones  of  your  slain  warriors,  put  them  into  a 
deep  pit  which  I  have  dug,  and  cover  them  carefolly  over 
with  this  large  belt,  there  to  remain  undisturbed.  I  also 
dry  the  tears  firom  your  eyes,  and  wipe  the  blood  firom  your 
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bodies^  with  this  soft  wliite  linen.  No  bloody  traces  will 
ever  lead  to  the  graves  of  your  departed  heroes ;  with  this, 
I  wipe  all  Buch  away.  I  deliver  it  to  your  nncle,  the  Wy- 
andot, who  will  send  it  round  amongst  you.  [A  large  belt, 
with  a  white  string  attached.] 

"  I  now  take  the  hatchet  out  of  your  heads,  and  with  a 
strong  arm,  throw  it  into  the  centre  of  the  great  ocean, 
where  no  mortal  can  ever-find  it;  and  I  now  deliver  to  you 
the  wide  and  straight  path  to  the  fifteen  fires,  to  be  ui^ed 
by  you  and  your  posterity,  forever.  So  long  as  you  con- 
tinue to  follow  this  road,  so  long  will  you  continue  to  be  a 
happy  people.  You  see  it  is  straight  and  wide,  and  they 
will  b^  blind  indeed^  who  deviate  from  it.  I  place  it  also, 
in  your  uncle's  hands,  that  he  may  jH-eserve  it  for  you.  [A 
large  road  belt.] 

**  I  will,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  show  you  the  cessions 
which  you  have  made  to  the  United  States,  and  point  out 
to  yon  the  lines  whieh  may,  for  the  future,  divide  your  lands 
from  theirs;  and,  as  you  vnll  have  to-movrow  to  rest,  I 
will  order  you  a  double  allowance  of  drink,  because  we 
have  now  buried  the  hatchet,  and  performed  every  necessary 
ceremony,  to  render  propitious,  our  renovated  fiiendship.** 

Tarkee,  chief  of  the  Wyandots^  arose,  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

**BnMerSf  the  /^ieen  fireSf  Hstenl  and  all  you  chiefs  and 
warriovs  present.  This  is  a  day  appointed  by  the  Great 
Spirit  above^  for  us;  he  has  taken  pity  on  us  all,  and  dis- 
posed us  to  perfidct  this  good  woric.  You  have  all  heard 
what  our  elder  brother  has  said  on  these  two  belts.  We 
will  all  now  return  thanks  to  this  great  chief,  and  to  the 
great  chief  of  the  fifteen  fires,  fw  their  goodness  towards 
us;  land  we  will,  at  the  same  time,  offer  our  acknowledge- 
ments to  the  Great  Spirit,  for  it  is  he  alone,  who  has 
brought  us  together,  and  caused  us  t()  agree  in  the  good 
woiks  which  have  been  done.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to 
you,  chiefs  and  warriors  present."    Council. adjourned. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Treaty  of  Greenyille  concluded,  tinned  and  ratified.— Nnmben  of  the  differ^ 
ent  tribes  of  Indians  parties  to  the  treaty.— ^Proclamation  of  Gen.  Wayne. 

Monday,  27th  July.  In  Goimcil.  Present  as  before. 
The  General  arose  and  addressed  the  Indians  as  follows : 

"  Younger  brothers/  When  we  were  last  in  council,  I  in- 
formed you  that  I  would,  on  this  day,  describe  the  general 
boundary  line,  that  shall  be  proposed,  to  divide  the  lands  of 
the  United  States,or  fifteen  great  fires  of  America,  from  those 
belonging  to  the  Indian  nations,  which  I  will  now  proceed 
to  do,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  mistakes  or  disputes 
in  future,  respecting  that  boundary.  I  will  therefore  read 
and  explain  to  you,  the  several  articles  of  a  treaty,  upon 
which  a  permanent  peace  shall  be  established  between  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  all  the  Indian  tribes  north- 
west of  the  Ohio. 

"  You  will,  therefore,  younger  brothers,  open  your  ears 
to  hear,  and  your  hearts  to  understand,  all  and  every  of  the 
articles  of  agreement  which  I  hold  in  my  hand." 

[Here  the  General  read  the  proposed  articles  of  treaty, 
and  in  explanation  of  the  3d,  made  the  following  obser- 
vations :] 

<<  Younger  brothers/  I  wish  you  clearly  to  understand  the 
object  of  these  reservations.  They  are  not  intended  to 
annoy  you,  or  impose  the  smallest  degree,  of  restraint  on 
you,  in  the  quiet  and  full  possession  of  your  lands,  but  to 
connect  the  settlements  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
by  rendering  a  passage  from  one  to  the  other,  more  practi* 
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cable  and  conveiuent,  and  to  supply  the  necessary  wants  of 
those  who  shall*  reside  at  them.  They  are  intended,  at  the 
same  time,  to  prove  convenient  and  advantageous  to  the 
different  Indian  tribes  residing  and  hunting  in  their  vicinity, 
as  trading-posts  will  be  established  at  them,  to  the  end, 
that  you  may  be  furnished  with  goods,  in  exchange  for 
your  furs  and  skins,  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

"  You  will  consider,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  now 
proposed  reservations,  were  made  and  ceded  by  the  Indians, 
at  an  early  period,  to  the  French;  the  French,  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  1763,  ceded  them  to  the  British,  who,  by  tiie 
treaty  of  1783,  ceded  all  the  posts  and  possessions  they  then 
held,  or  to  which  they  had  any  claim,  south  of  the  great 
lakes,  to  the  United  States  of  America.  The  treaty  of 
Muskingum,  embraced  almost  all  these  reservations,  and 
has  been  recognised  by  the  representatives  of  all  the  na- 
tions now  present^  during  the  course  of  last  wint^,  as  the 
basis  upon  which  this  treaty  should  be  founded. 

^'  Younger  brother*  I  I  have  now  proposed  to  you,  articles  of 
,  a  treaty,  calculated  to  ensure  our  ftiture  friendship  and  hap- 
piness; and  which  may  continue  till  time  shall  be  no  more« 
I  present  this  belt,  emblematic  of  the  ten  articles  which 
compose  it,  to  your  uncles,  the  Wyandots."    [A  belt.] 

Taikee,  chief  of  the  Wyandots,  arose  and  said : 

'*  Brothers  J  the  fifteen  United  States,  Usten!  and  you,  iay 
nephews,  the  Delawares,  brothers  Ottawas,  Ghippeways, 
Pottawattaniies, Shawanees  and Miamies !  Thisis  the  day 
the  Great  Spirit  has  appointed  for  us,  wherein  we  have 
completed  the  good  work  of  peace.  We  have  opened  our 
ears,  and  we  all  understand  well  what  has  just  now  been 
said.  We  have  paid  the  utmost  attention  to  all  your  words, 
in  describing  the  boundary  between  the  United  States,  and 
us  Indians ;  and  the  roads  you  have  made,  which  shall  lead 
through  our  country,  to  the  different  posts  and  reservations 
you  have  mentioned.  We  thank  you  for  your  information ; 
and  we  are  persuaded  you  have  acted  with  great  equity 
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and  moderation,  in  dividing  the  coimtiy  bm  yoa  have  done; 
we  are  highly  pleased  with  your  humanity  towards  us. 

'*  listen,  you  chielfs  and  warriorB  present  I  Oar  elder 
brother  has  made  proposals  to  ns,  which  require  the  great- 
est deliberation  amcmg  ns  all.  I  do  now  request  of  yon  to 
eonsult  npon  this  business,  without  delay,  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  return  an  answer  to  our  brodier  to-m<»TOW. 
Make  no  delay  in  deciding.    This  is  all  I  have  to  safy.'* 

The  little* Turtle,  a  Miami  chief,  arose  and  said: 

*^  listen,  ybti  diiefs  and  warriors,  to  what  I  am  about  to 
say  to  you  I  To  you  I  am  speaking.  We  have  heard  ^at 
our  elder  brother  has  said  to  us  this  day.  I  expected  to 
have  heard  him  deliver  those  words,  ever  since  we  have 
been  here ;  for  which  reason  I  observed,  that  you  were  pre- 
cipitate, on  your  .part.  This  is  a  business  df  the  greatest 
consequence  to  ta  all;  it  is  an  affair  to  which  no  am 
among  us  can  give  an  answer.  Therefbre,  I  hope  that  vro' 
will  take  time  to  consider  the  subject;  that  we  will  unite  in 
opinion,  and  express  it  unanimously.  Perhaps  our  brothers, 
the  Shawanees,  firom  Detroit,  may  arrive  in  time  to  give  us 
their  assistance.  You,  duefs  present,  are  men  of  sense 
and  understanding :  this  occasion  calls  for  your  serious  de- 
liberation; and  you,  my  uncles,  the  Wyandots,  ax^  grand- 
fathers, the  Delawares,  view  our  situation  in  its  true  point 
of  consideration." 

Council  a<]|joumed. 

Tuesday,  28th  July.  In  Council.  Rresest  as  befi>re. 
Tarkee,  chief  of  the  Wyandots,  arose  and  said: 

*^ Elder  brother!  You  told  us  yesterday,  to  del3>erate  seri- 
ously on  the  subject  of  your  conununications  to  us.  We, 
the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  and  Shawanees,  have  not  yet 
formed  our  opinions :  m<ve  time  is  required  to  consider  of 
so  important  a  matter.  To-morrow  morning  we  will  be 
prepared  to  answer  you:  om*  minds  will  by  that  time  be 
made  up." 

The  SuUf  a  Pottawattamie  chief,  spoke  as  follows :   ' 
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"*  Elder  brother!  If  my  old  chiefis  Mrere  living,  I  should  not 
jneome  to  speak  in  this  assembly;  but  as  they  are  dead,  I 
BOW  address  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Pottawattamies;  as 
'  Masass  has  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  three  fires,  of  which 
we  are  one:  I  have  to  express  my  concurrence  in  senti- 
ment with  him.  It  is  two  years  since  I  assisted  at  the 
treaty  of  Vincennes.  My  voice,  there,  represented  the 
three  fires.  I  then  said  it  would  require  three  years  to 
accomplish  a  general  peace;  I  am  now  of  a  different 
opinion,  for  I  am  confident  it  will  be  completed  at  this 
meeting. 

^^EUer  brother  I  1  now  bury  the  hatchet  forever,  and  tell 
you  that  all  the  bad  and  imprudent  actions  which  have 
been  conmiitted,  were  not  done  by  me,  the  Indian. 

^^  Elder  brother  I  You  now  see  why  I  have  done  wrong. 
This  war-bek  caused  us  to  spill  much  blood,  through  this 
country.  The  Great  Spirit  has,  at  length,  put  a  period  to 
the  infiuence  of  lids  pernicious  belt.  You  must  know,  that 
it  was  presented  to  us  by  the  British;  and  has  involved  us, 
for  four  years  past,  in  miseiy  and  misfortunes.  I  am  re- 
joiced to  think,  it  can  never  again  lead  us  astray,  even  if  a 
firesh  war  should  break  out,  with  redoubled  fury.  We  have 
already  the  loss  of  too  many  chiefs  and  warriors  to  lament, 
who  fell  a  sacrifice  in  this  destructive  contest. 

''Elder  brother!  You  have  been  told  that  the  Pottawatta- 
mies are  always  for^nost  in  mischief.  I  now  tell  you,  that 
was  not  a  true  representation.  The  Pottawattamie  sits  in 
the  centre;  nothing  takes  its  beginning  fi^m  thence.  It  is 
the  three  people  who  lived  at  the  Miami  villages,  who  as- 
sumed to  themselves  the  privilege  of  going  before^  But 
this  cannot  be  unknown  to  you. 

'^^der  brother!  I  shall  now  dispose  of  this  belt.  I  live 
too  far  fircMn  the  lakes;  and  my  arm  is  not  long  enough  to 
Ihrow  it  into  the  centre  of  any  of  them;  neitfier  have  I 
strength  sufficient  to  tear  up  a  big  tree,  and  bury  it  beneath 
its  root;  but  I  will  put  it  firom  me  as  efifectnally,  by  surren-* 
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dering  it  into  your  hands,  as  by  doing  with  it  any  thing 
else.  Yoa  may  bum  it,  if  you  please^  or  transfonn  it  into 
a  necklace,  for  some  handsome  squaw;  and  thus  change 
its  original  design  and  appearance;  and  prevent  for  evpr 
its  future  recognition,.  It  has  caused  us  much  misery,  and 
I  am  happy  in  parting  with  it.''    [A  war  belt.] 

"Elder  brother  I    I  have  now  made  you  acquainted  with 
the  determined  resolution  of  the  three  fires,  and  if  any 
other  nation  should  pretend  to  tell  you  that  their  strength 
and  influence  can  hereafter  stir  us  up  to  war,  do  not  be- 
lieve them;  for  I  now  tell  you,  that  we,  the  three  fires,  are 
not  only  immoveable  in  our  determination,  but  being  the 
most  powerful  people,  have  nothing  to  dread  from  their 
compulsion." 
The  New  Com,  a  Pottawattamie  chief,  arose  and  said: 
"  All  you  nations  present,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  much 
surprised  that  you  cannot  agree  in  opinion  on  the  good 
work  now  before  you.    You  do  not  act  well;  you  undo  to- 
day what  you  did  yesterday.    It  would  appear  as  if  you 
were  ashamed  to  come  forward  with  one  voice.    Why  do 
you  hesitate?    You  know  good  works  are  always  better 
when  executed  with  decision.    I  now  entreat  you  all,  to 
join  hand  and  heart,  and  finish  this  good  work  with  our 
elder  brother."- 
The  Little  Turtle,  a  Miami  chief,  spoke  as  follows : 
"  All  you  present  must  know  that  every  kind  of  business, 
.  especially  such  as  we  are  at  present  engaged  in,  exhibits 
difficulties  whidi  require  patience  to  remove,  and  consid- 
eration to  adjust.    Your  younger  brothers,  the  Miamies, 
again  light  the  calumet  of  peace,  and  present  it  to  the 
Shawanees  who  have  not  yet  smoked  out  of  it. 

"Elder  brother!  Your  younger  brothers,  the  Miamies, 
now  thank  you  for  the  sentiments  you  have  expressed,  and 
for  burying  the  hatchet;  they  offer,  at  the  same  time,  their 
acknowledgements  to  their  elder  brother,  of  the  fifteen 
fires,  for  throwing  his  tomahawk,  with  so  strong  an  arm, 
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into  the  great  ocean.  Yfe  are  convinced  of  the  sincerity 
with  which  these  actions  were  performed.  I  do  not  believe 
the  hatchet  was  ever  before  bnried  so  deep.  I  fancy  it  has 
always,  heretofore,  been  cast  into  shallow,  running  water, 
which  has  washed  it  up  on  dry  land,  where  some  of  our 
foolish  young  men  have  always  found  it,  and  used  it,  to 
involve  their  people  in  trouble. 

^^  Elder  brother  !  I  wish  we  could  all  unite  and  give  our 
elder  brother  at  once  a  final  answer  to  his  propositions.  I 
am  surprised  that  you,  my  uncles,  the  Wyandots,  and  you, 
my  grandfathers,  the  Delawares,  and  you,  Shawanees, 
should  say  you  were  not  ready.  Your  younger  brothers 
expect  that  you  will  call  them  all  together,  and  make' them 
acquainted  with  your  sentiments  first,  as  elder  brothers 
ought  to  do,  and  afterwards  to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  your 
younger  brothers." 

Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish,  chief  of  the  Chippeways,  arose 
and  said: 

^^  Elder  firotA^,  listen  to  me  I  My  mind  has  long  been 
made  up ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  consider  upon  what 
I  am  already  resolved  upon :  we  have  been  here  a  long  time, 
and  ought,  without  further  delay,  to  finish  this  good  work.- 
We,  the  three  nations,  have  been  long  united  in  opinion ;  we 
ftilly  agree  to  your  propositions ;  we  want  no  further  private 
counsel.  We  should  lay  aside  trifling;  our  tardy  brothers 
have  got  their  wives  witii  them ;  they  are  content  and  easy; 
ours  are  at  home,  and  we  are  anxious  to  be  with  them." 
Council  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  29th  July.    Council  present  as  before. 

Tarkee,  chief  of  the  Wyandots,  spoke  as  follows: 

''Elder  broiher  of  the  fifteen  fires,  listen  td  nsl  All  yovt 
that  are  assembled  here,  brother  Indians,  listen  also.  We 
are  now  come  forward  to  give  you  an  answer  to  what  you 
proposed  to  us,  the  other  day,  as  my  nephews,  the  Dela- 
wares,  and  my  younger  brothers,  the  Shawanees,  have 
agreed  upon  what  they  will  say  to  you.  We  request  you^ 
16 
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brother,  to  relate  this  aii0wer  to  our  brother  Indiaiuii  after 
I  have  delivered  it  to  yoa." 

The  following  written  address  was  then  presented : 

'<  GreetmOej  Head  Quarters,  29ik  Jnfy,  1705. 

''Brothers  of  the  fifteen  United  Fires,  listen  to  the  yoiee 
of  the  Wyandots>  and  their  confederates  of  Sandusky  i  We 
take  the  Delawares,  our  nephews,  and  our  younger  broth- 
ers, the  Shawanees,  by  the  hand,  as  their  sentiments  agree 
with  ours,  and  have  one  heart  and  voice  to  speak.  I  now 
speak,  brothers,  in  the  name  of  the  before  mentioned  tribes* 
in  answer  to  your  proposals,  made  to  us  two  days  ago. 
As  we  have  said  before,  that  you  had  done  the  greatest  jus- 
tice to  us,  we  do  now  again,  acknowledge  it  a  second  time. 

''Brothers,  listen  lodlt  We  have  only  the  following  ob- 
jections to  make ;  you  mentioned  in  one  of  the  articles,  that 
you  would  not  protect  us  from  the  mischief  that  might  take 
place  amongst  ourselves.  Remember  well,  brothers,  the 
speech  you  sent  us,  dated  the  1st  January,  1795.  We  shall 
only  give  part  of  the  contents,  and  these  are  tiie  words: 

" '  Your  father,  General  Washington,  the  President  of  the 
Fifteen  Great  Fires  of  America,  will  take  you  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  has  ordered  me  to  defend  his  dutiful  children 
from  any  iigury  that  may  be  attempted  against  them,  on 
accQunt  of  their  peaceable  disposition  towards  the  United 
States;  for  which  purpose  he  will  order  a  fort  or  fortifica- 
tion to  be  built  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids  of  Sandusky,  <m 
the  reserved  lands,  as  soon  as  the  season  and  circumstan- 
ces will  permit.' 

"Brothers!  We  never  expected,  that  you  would  change 
your  sentiments  regarding  our  safety,  on  which  depends 
our  future  happiness. 

"Brothers!  Reconsider  this  beneficial  part  of  the  arti- 
cles— don't  change  your  sentiments— 4iold  fast  to  General 
Washington's  orders,,  as  we  do.  We  shall  never  be  happy 
or  contented,  if  you  do  not  take  us  under  your  powerful 
vnngs ;  we  are  sensible  that  no  one  dare  pluck  a  featiier 
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from  your  body ;  if  ihey  do,  the  fifteen  speared  arrows  in 
yonr  elaws,  will  display  in  every  direction. 

^  BroAtrSf  listenl  You  have  requested  of  us  a!!,  to  give 
you  an  account  of  tke  nation  or  nations^  the  true  owners  of 
Ifae  soil  north-west  of  the  Oluo,  of  the  boundaries  you  have 
laid  off  two  days  ago.  We  will  ask  you  a  few  questions. 
Did  you  not,  in  the  last  war  between  you  and  the  Britishi 
divide  the  country?  He  gave  one  part  to  you, — the  other 
he  reserved  for  himself.  We  are  well  acquainted,  thai  you 
are  master  of  the  lands,  and  you  have  now  thought  jnto- 
per  to  return  a  large  tract  of  the  country  to  us  again. 

^  BfvAers  I  We  leave  the  disposal  of  the  country  wholfy 
in  your  breast.  Make  out  the  boundaries  that  shaU  divide 
the  land  between  our  nations,  as  we,  the  Wyandots,  Dela- 
wares,  and  Shawanees,  wish  to  know  if  we  are  entitled  to 
any  part  of  it.  We  wish  to  inform  you  of  the  impropriety 
of  not  fixing  the  bounds  of  every  nation's  rights,  for  the 
manner  it  now  lies  in,  would  bring  on  disputes  forever^ 
between  the  different  tribes  of  Indians ;  and  we  wish  to  be 
by  ourselves,  that  we  may  be  acquainted  how  far  we  mij^t 
extend  our  claims,  that  no  one  may  intrude  on  us,  nor  we 
on  them. 

<^  Brothers  I  This  speech  we  deliver  you,  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  chiefii,  the  Wyandots,  Ottawas,  Delawares, 
and  Six  Nations  of  Sandusky,  and  tiie  Delawares  and 
Shawanees,  from  the  waters  of  the  Miami  river. 

**  My  nephews,  the  Delawares,  and  my  younger  brothers, 
the  Shawanees,  have  ftirther  added  to  this  speech ;  it  is 
their  wish  flrom  their  hearts,  that  tiie  present  proposed  plan 
should  be  left  to  your  consideration,  as  you  had  pity  on  us 
in  settling  the  present  business  in  such  a  manner  as  you 
thought  proper.  You  may  rest  assured  brothers,  that  these 
are  our  sentiments. 

J.  WILLIAMS, 

Agent  and  Commissioner  ibr  the  Ohiefii 

and  Warriors  of  Sandusky." 
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The  litde  Tarde,  a  IGami  chief,  arcwe  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

^EUer  broihert  and  all  yoa  present!  I  am  going  to  say 
a  few  wcnrds,  in  the  name  of  the  Pbttawattamies,  Weas, 
and  Kickapoos.  It  is  well  known  to  yon  aU,^  that  people 
are  appointed  on  ihose  occasions,  to  speak  the  sentimoitB 
of  others;  therefore  am  I  appointed  for  those  three  nations. 

^  Eider  brother  I  You  told  your  younger  brothers,  when 
we  first  assembled,  that  peace  was  yonr  object.  You 
swore  your  interpreters  before  us,  to  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duty,  and  told  them  the  Great  Spirit  would  punish 
them,  did  they  not  perform  it.  You  told  us  it  was  not  you, 
but  the  President  of  the  Fifteeii  Fires  of  the  United  States, 
who  spoke  to  us;  that  whatever  he  should  say,  should  be 
firm  and  lasting;  that  it  was  impossible  he  should  say  what 
was  not  true.  Rest  assured,  that  your  younger  brothers, 
the  Miamies,  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  Pottawattamieis,  Shaw- 
anees,  Weas,  Eickapoos,  Piankeshaws,  and  Kaskaskias, 
are  well  pleased  with  your  words,  and  are  persuaded  of 
their  sincerity.  You  have  told  us  to  consider  of  the  boun- 
daries you  showed  us;  your  younger  brothers  have  done 
so,  and  now  proceed  to  give  you  their  answer.  [A  white 
string.] 

^^  Elder  brother!  Your  younger  brothers  do  not  wish  to 
hide  their  sentiments  from  you.  I  wish  them  to  be  the 
same  with  those  of  the  Wyandots  ^and  Delawares.  You 
have  told  us,  that  most  of  the  l^servations  you  proposed 
to  us,  belonged  to  our  fathers,  the  French  and  British. 
Permit  your  younger  brothers  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  this  subject. 

''EUer  brother!  We  wish  you  to  listen  with  attention  to 
our  words.  You  have  told  your  younger  brothers,  that  the 
British  imposed  falsehoods  on  us,  when  they  said,  the  Uni- 
ted States  wished  to  take  our  lands  from  us,  and  that  the 
United  States  had  no  such  design.  You  pointed  out  to  us 
the  boundary  line,,  which  crossed  a  little  below  Loramies' 
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store,  and  stmck  Fort  Recovery,  and  ran  thence  to  the 
Ohio  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Kentacky  river. 

^ESder  brother  I  You  have  told  us  to  speak  our  minds 
fireely,  and  we  now  do  it.  This  line  takes  in  the  greater 
and  the- best  parts  of  your  brothers'  hunting  ground;  there* 
fore,  your  younger  brotheiy  are  of  opinion,  you  take  too 
mtich  of  their  lands  away,  and  confine  the  hunting  grounds 
of  our  young  men  within  limits  too  contracted.  Your  bro- 
thers, the  Mamies,  the  proprietors  of  those  lands,  and  all 
your  younger  brethren  present,  wish  you  to  run  the  line,  as 
you  mentioned,  to  Fort  Recovery,  and  to  continue  it  along 
die  road  from  thence  to  Fort  Hamilton,  on  the  Great  Mi- 
ami river.  This  is  what  your  brothers  request  you  to  do ; 
and  you  may  rest  assured  of  the  free  navigation  of  that 
river,  fit>m  thence  to  its  mouth,  forever. 

"Brother I  Here  is  the  road  we  wish  to  be  the  boundary 
between  us.  What  lies  to  the  east,  we  wish  to  be  yours; 
that  to  the  west,  we  would  desire  to  be  ours."  [Presenting 
aroadbelt.] 

"Elder  brother!  In  speaking  of  the  reservations,  you  say, 
diey  are  designed  for  the  same  purpose  as  those,  for  which 
our  fathers,  the  FVench  and  English,  occupied  them.  Your 
younger  brothers  now  wish  to  make  some  observations  on 
them. 

"Elder  brother  I  Listen  to  me,  with  attention.  You  told 
us,  you  discovered,  on  the  Great  Mami,  traces  of  an  old 
fort.  It  was  not  a  French  fort,  brother;  it  was  a  fort  built 
by  me.  You  perceived  another  at  Loramies';  'tis  true  a 
FVenchman  once  lived  there,  for  a  year  or  two.  The  Mi- 
ami villages  were  occupied  as  you  remarked;  but  it  was 
unknown  to  your  younger  brothers,  until  you  tcdd  them, 
that  we  had  sold  land  there  to  the  French  or  English.  I 
was  much  surprised  to  hear  you  say,  it  was  my  forefathers 
had  set  tfie  example  to  the  other  Indians,  in  selling  their 
lands.  I  will  inform  you  in  what  manner  the  French  and 
English  occupied  those  places. 
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*^  Elder  Brother  t  These  people  were  seen  by  our  fore- 
fathers first  at  Detroit;  afterwards  we  saw  them  at  the  IC- 
ami  village — ^that  glorious  gate  which  your  younger  bro- 
thers had  the  happiness  to  own,  and  through  which  all  the 
good  words  of  our  chiefs  had  to  pass,  from  the  north  to  t|ie 
south)  and  frcMm  the  east  to  the  west;  Brothers,  these 
people  never  told  us,  they  wished  to  purchase  our  lands 
from  us. 

^^ Elder  Brdherl  I  now  give  you  the  true  sentiments  of 
your  younger  brothers,  the  Miamies,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
servation at  the  Miami  villages.  We  thank  you  for  kindly 
oontractiiig  the  limits  you  at  first  proposed.  We  wish  you 
to  take  this  six  mUes  square,  on  the  side  of  the  river  where 
your  fort  now  stands,  as  your  yoimger  brothers  wish  to  in- 
habit that  beloved  spot  again.  You  shall  cut  hay  for  your 
cattle  wherever  you  please,  and  you  shall  never  require 
in  vain  the  assistance  of  your  younger  brothers,  at  tiiat 
place. 

^^ Elder  Brother/  The  next  place  you  pointed  to,  was  the 
Little  River,  and  said  you  wanted  two  miles  square  at  that 
place.  This  is  a  request  that  our  fathers,  the  French  or 
British  never  made  us — it  was  always  ours.  This  carrying 
place  has  heretofore  proved,  in  a  great  degree,  the  subsist- 
ence of  your  younger  brothers.  That  place  has  brought  to 
us  in  the  course  of  one  day,  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. Let  us  both  own  this  place,  and  eigoy  in  common  the 
advantages  it  affords.  You  told  us  at  Chicago,  the  French 
possessed  a  fort;  we  have  never  heard  of  it  We  thank 
you  for  the  trade  you  promised  to  open  in  our  country;  and 
permit  us  to  remark,  that  we  wish  our  former  traders  may 
be  continued,  and  mixed  with  yours.    [A  belt.] 

**  Elder  Brother  I  On  the  sulirject  of  hostages,  I  have  only 
to  observe,  that  I  trust  all  my  brothers  present  are  of  my 
opinion,  with  regard  to  peace  and  our  future  happiness.  I 
expect  to  be  with  you  every  day,  when  you  settle  on  your 
reservations,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  or  my  people 
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to  -wiihiiold  from  you  a  aiii^e  piuoner,  therefore  we  don't 
know  wliy  any  of  us  should  remain  here.  These  are  the 
aeatiments  of  yom*  yoonger  brothers  present  on  these  par- 
ticnlars."    [A  white  string.] 

Asimethe,  a  Pottawattamie  ehief,  arose  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

^  Elder  Brother  I  Yon  have  heard  the  voice  of  your 
yoonger  brothers  present.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what 
has  been  said.  Where  eonld  I  find  a  contrary  opinion  ?  I 
have  only  to  hope  that  we  may  all  experience  the  troth  of 
what  yon  have  told  ns  in  the  name  of  General  Washington, 
who  sent  you.  All  omr  treaties  hitherto,  have  failed;  this, 
I  am  confident,  will  be  lasting.  These  words  come  from 
the  three  fires,  and  we  hope  the  Great  Spirit  may  witness 
our  sincerity."    [A  white  string.] 

Connoil  adjourned. 

Thursday,  80th  Jnly.  In  Council.  Present  as  before. 
Asimethe  thus  resumed  his  address : 

"^  Elder  Bratherl  What  I  am  about  to  say,  is  the  voice  of 
all  present.  Yon  know  the  Great  Spirit  witnesses  our 
wcHPds — ^I  am  afraid  to  tell  an  untruth.  I  have  nothing  to 
add  to  what  has  been  said;  it  meets  the  frill  approbation 
of  all  your  younger  brothers.  You  know  we  have  all  buried 
the  hatchet,  togetiier  with  our  bad  actions.  Why,  tiiere- 
fbre,  do  yon  wish  to  detainf  hostages  from  among  us  ?  You 
may  depend  upon  our  sincerity.  We  cannot  but  be  sincere, 
as  your  forts  will  be  planted  thick  among  us.  Although  an 
Indian,  I  respect  tiie  words  of  a  good  man];  and  when  I 
pledge  my  faith,  I  do  not  deviate  from  my  engagements. 
Your  people  witii  us  will  undoubtedly  be  restored  aa  soon 
as  possible:  I  cannot  fix  any  precise  period  for  their  de- 
livery, for  perhaps  I  could  not  exactiy  fulfil  my  promises, 
and  I  should  be  sorry,  to  give  you  cause  to  doubt  my  ve- 
racity. 

The  Shawanees,  Miamies,  and  Delawares,  who  lived  at 
tha  gate,  and  who  caused  all  our  misfortunes,  have  wisely 
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buried  the  hatohet  forever :  tliey  wish  to  return  to  iheir  fol^ 
mer  sitaationy  and  eqjoy  again  thdr  favorite  abode. 

^^ Elder  Brother!  Do  not  view  my  fireedom  vrith  diaplea* 
sure.''    [A  white  string.] 

Kee*a-hah,  a  Kickapoo  chief,  arose  and  said: 

'4  am  sent  by  my  nation  to  hear  what  the  assembled  nar 
tions  should  say  at  this  treaty;  together  with  the  words  of 
otir  elder  brother.  I  shall  now  speak  a  few  words  through 
the  little  Tnrtle."    [Presents  a  pipe  to  smoke.] 

The  Little  Turtle  said— 

''Elder  Brother  I  The  United  States,  and  yon  elder  broth- 
ers present,  look  at  this  calmnet — ^you  see  it  is  white.  It  is 
an  instroment  given  to  us  Indians  by  the  Great  Spirit,  to 
assist  in  commnnicating  our  sentiments  to  each  other. 

''Elder  brother!  I  return  you  thanks  for  the  good  woods 
you  sent  among  us;  in  consequence  of  which  we  are  here 
this  day.  We,  the  Kickapoos,  and  Kadcaskias,  are  happy 
in  perceiving  your  humanity  towards  us.  We  see,  vrith 
great  pleasure,  all  our  elder  brothers  now  take  yon  by  the 
hand;  and  we  sincerely  hope  your  words  to  each  other 
may  never  be  violated.  We  present  this  calumet  as  a 
token  of  our  lasting  fiiendship  towards  you,  and  of  our 
anxious  desire  that  this  good  work  may  last  for  ever.'*  [A 
pipe  delivered.] 

Mash-i-pi-nash-i-vrish,  chief  of  the  Ghippeways,  arose 
and  spoke  as  follows : 

"  Eider  brother ^  listen  to  what  I  now  say  I  Your  younger 
brothers,  that  is,  the  Ottawas,  Chii^eways,  and  Pottawat- 
tamies,  have  told  you  that  they  were  but  one  people,  and 
had  but  one  voice.  They  have  said  the  truth,  and  what  I 
now  say  is  in  the  name  of  the  three  fires.  You  have  asked 
of  tu,  the  island  of  Michilimackinac,  and  its  dependencies, 
on  the  main,  where  the  fort  formerly  stood;  they  are  ceded 
to  you,  for  ever,  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  You  have 
also  asked  a  piece  of  ground,  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits, 
to  cut  your  wood  on,  and  for  other  necessary  purposes ; 
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this  is  also  granted  to  yoa;  and  I  fiirther  «dd  to  it,  tbe 
Ide  de  Bois  Blanc^  as  an  instance  of  our  sincere  disposition 
to  serve  and  accommodate  yon. 

You  know,  brother,  when  the  French  formerly  possessed 
this  country,  we  were  but  one  pe<^e,  and  had  but  one  fire 
between  os;  w;e  now  entertain  the  hope  of  eigoying  the 
same  happy  relation  with  yon,  the  United  States.  Yonr 
brothers  present,  of  the  three  fires,  are  gratified  in  seeing 
and  hearing  yon;  those  who  are  at  home  will  not  expe- 
rience that  pleasure  until  yon  come  and  live  among  us : 
you  will  then  learn  our  title  to  that  land;  you  will  then  be 
convinced  of  my  sincerity,  and  of  the  friendship  and 
strength  of  our  nations. 

ThiS)  elder  brother,  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  present.  We 
all  know  that  the  good  work  of  peace  is  accomplndied :  I 
only  address  these  few  words  to  you  that  all  nations  pres- 
ent may  again  hear  the  sentimentB  of  the  three  fires,  and 
understand  them  perfectly."    [A  blue  and  white  string.] 

The  Little  Beaver,  a  Wea  chief,  arose  and  said : 

*^  Elder  brother  f  You  already  know  what  I  am  about  to 
say.  I  have  got  a  cold;  I  cannot  speak  well  at  present; 
my  brother,  the  Little  Turtle,  will  speak  for  me." 

The  Little  Turtle— 

*^  Elder  brother  I  Here  are  papers  which  have  been  given 
to  me  by  General  Washington,  the  Great  Chief  of  the  U|ii- 
ted  States.  He  told  me  they  should  protect  us  in  the  pos- 
session of  our  lands,  and  that  no  white  person  should  inter- 
rupt us  in  the  eiyoyment  of  our  hunting  grounds,  or  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  any  of  our  towns,  or  lands,  from  us ; 
that  he  would  place  traders  among  us  who  would  deal 
iklrly.    I  wish  you  to  examine  these  papers. 

*^  Elder  brother  I  You  have  asked  for  a  reservation  at  the 
Ouiatanon;  I  hope  you  will  put  a  trader  there,  on  the  spot 
fonnerly  occupied  by  one.  We  would  wish  captain  Prior 
to  be  our  trader.  I  can't  give  you  any  lands  there,  brother; 
I  will  lend  you  some  as  long  as  you  want  it. 
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"Elder  hrcAer!  Yon  have^  told  as  of  a  place  poMewied  bj 
tiie  French,  called  Musquiton.  We  have  liyed  at  our  village 
a  long  tune,  and  it  is  veiy  snrprifling  that  we  ■hoold  never 
know  anything  abont  it.  The  French  lived  at  VincenneBi 
where  they  were  permitted  to  settle  by  my  forefathers,  who 
told  them  they  shonld  have  a  small  quantity  of  land  for  the 
cattle,  &;c.  on  flie  east,  but  none  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Wabash."    [A  white  stHng.] 

Masass,  a  Chippews^  chief,  arose  and  said — 

«A11  you  my  brothers  present!  When  the  chiefii  of  my 
village  sent  me  hither  to  hear  your  proceedings  ip  coundl, 
they  told  me  I  could  not  see  the  extent  of  the  American 
fires;  that  diey  believed  their  elder  brother  had  called  them 
together  in  pity  to  them,  their  women  and  children,  and  they 
enjoined  the  three  fires  to  speak  with  one  voice,  and  do 
their  utmost  to  forward  the  good  work;  saying,  that  they 
had  seen  several  treaties,  heretofore  made  with  the  United 
States,  which  the  Indians  had  always  violated,  by  taking  up 
the  hatohet. 

"Elder  brother!  I  have  listened  to  all  your  words,  and  to 
those  of  my  brothers.  It  would  be  very  wrong  in  me  to 
raise  objections  to  what  has  been  done,  as  you  have  ex- 
plained to  us  your  treaty  with  Britain. 

"  Elder  brother!  You  say,  at  the  Fort  of  Detroit,  you  in- 
tend to  take  a  piece  of  land  six  miles  deep,  firom  the  river 
Racine  to  Lake  St.  Clair.  I  now  ask  you  what  is  to  become 
of  our  brothel^,  the  French,  who  live  on  this  land?  We 
look  on  them  as  our  brothers  and  fiiends,  who  treated  us 
well,  when  abused  by  the  British.  We  wish  to  know  your 
sentiments  on  this  sutgeet.  We  think,  brother,  you  could 
find  land  enough  between  the  rivers  Raisin  and  Rouge. 
We  have  no  objection  to  your  reservation  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rapidfr.  We  have  no  objection  to  any  other  proposition 
you  have  made ;  and  we  sincerely  wish  we  could  now  take 
you  among  us,  because  the  British,  on  our  return,  will  ire- 
new  their  old  songs. 
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**I3der  hroUur!  My  children  miiBt  Jiave  miffered  since 
I  left  home;  pezliaps  I  myself  may  be  made  unhappy,  on 
my  return  to  them;  for  the  British  may  probably  say,  why 
don't  yon  seek  relief  from  your  new  friends?  This  makes 
me  uneasy,  and  urges  me  to  entreat  yon  to  come  immedi- 
ately, and  Uve  nearer  to  us.  You  mi^t  then  assist  us, 
and  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  the  surrender  of  oar 
prisoners.  I  hope  yon  pity  my  situation.  When  I  returned 
from  the  treaty  of  Muskingum^  McKee  threatened^  to  kill 
me;  I  have  not  now  less  cause  to  fear  him,  as  he  endea- 
Tored  to  prevent  my  coming  hither. 

<<  EUer  brother!  You  asked  who  were  the  true  owners  at 
tibe  lands  now  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  answer,  I 
tell  you,  that  if  any  nations  should  call  themselves  the 
own^«  of  it,  they  would  be  guilty  of  a  falsdiood;  our 
claim  to  it  is  equal;  our  elder  brother  has  conquered  it. 

^^  Brothers  I  Have  done  trifling.  Let  us  conclude  diis 
great  work;  let  us  sign  our  names  to  the  treaty  now  pro- 
posed, and  finish  our  business. 

*^  Elder  brother!  If  I  can  escape  the  snares  of  McKee,  and 
his  bad  birds,  I  shall  ascend  as  high  as  the  Falls  of  St.  Ma- 
ry's, and  proclaim  the  good  tidings.to  all  your  distant  bro- 
thers in  that  quarter."    [A  belt.] 

The  General  spoke  as  follows : 

**  Younger  brothers^  all  of  you,  listen  with  attention!  I 
shall  now  reply  to  what  was  said  yesterday  by  the  Wyan- 
dots.  I  will  then  answer  the  observations  of  the  Little 
Turtle,  made  in  behalf  of  the  Miamies  and  Wabash  tribes. 

^  Younger  brothers^  the  Wyandots,  Delawares  and  Shaw- 
anees !  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  say  with  one  voice,  tor 
the  second  time,  that  I  have  done  the  greatest  justice  to 
you,  in  dividing  the  lands  of  the  United  States  from  those  of 
the  Indian  nations,  by  the  boimdary  line  which  I  liave  pro- 
posed. You  request  me  to  fix  the  boundaries  that  shall  di- 
vide the  lands  between  the  respective  tribes  of  Indians  now 
present 
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<*  Ttmngcr  brothers!  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  yoa 
the  impropriety,  as  well  a»  the  impossibility  of  my  acting 
in  this  business.  Yon  Indians  best  know  yonr  respective 
boundaries. 

^  I  partieolarly  recommend  to  all  you  nations  present,  to 
continue  friendly  and  just  to  each  other;  let  no  nation  or 
nations,  invade,  molest  or  disturb,  any  other  nation  or 
nations  in  the  hunting  grounds  they  have  heretofore  been 
accustomed  to  live  and  hunt  upon,  within  the  boundaiy 
which  shall  be  now  agreed  on.  And,  above  all,  I  eiyoin 
that  no  injury  be  offered  to  any  nation  or  nations,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  part  any  or  eiUier  of  them  may  have  pur- 
sued, to  establish  a  permanent  and  hi^py  peace  with  the 
United  States  of  America. 

*^  Younger  brothers^  the  Wyandots  and  other  Indians  of 
Sandusky,  make  your  hearts  and  minds  easy.  Be  assured, 
that  as  soon  as  cireumstanees  will  permit,  a  fort  shall  be 
established  on  the  reserved  lands,  near  the  entrance  o;f 
Sandusky  Lake,  which  will  always  afford  you  protection 
against  die  common  enemy,  should  any  such  jHnesume  to 
disturb  our  peace  and  mutual  friendship. 

.  *<  Ycfuaiger  brothers^  the  Miamies  I  I  have  listened  to  you 
with  attention,  and  liave  heard  your  observations  upon  the 
general  boundary  line  proposed  by  me,  as  well  as  upon  the 
proposed  reservations.  If  my  ears  did  not  deceive  me,  I 
have  heard  all  the  other  nations  give  thdr  assent  to  the 
general  boundary  line,  and  to  the  reservations  generally; 
I  therefore  address  you,  the  Miamies:  You  say  that  the 
general  boundary  line,  as  proposed  by  me,  will  take  away 
some  of  your  best  hunting  grounds,  and  you  propose  to 
alter  it,  and  run  it  from  Fort  Recovery,  through  the  centre 
of  this  place,  and  along  the  road  to  the  Miami  river,  oppo- 
site Fort  Hamilton. 

**  Younger  brothers  I  This  would  be  a  very  crooked,  as 
well  as  a  very  difficult  line  to  follow,  because  there  are 
several  roads  between  this  and  Fort  Hamilton,  some  of 
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them  several  ndles  apart,  wMch  might  certainly  be  produc- 
tive of  unpleasant  mistakes  and  differenceo/  That  which 
I  propose  will  be  free  fiiom  all  difficulty  and  uncertainty. 
You  all  know  Fort  Recovery,  as  well  as  the  mouth  of  Ken- 
tucky river.  A  straight  line  drawn  from  <me  to  the  other, 
will  never  vary;  they  are  two  points  which  will  ever  be 
remembered,  not  only  by  all  present,  but  by  oar  children's 
children,  to  the  end  of  time.  Nor  will  this  line  prevent 
your  hunters,  or  young  men  in  the  smallest  degree  from 
pursuing  all  the  advantages  which  the  chace  affords,  be- 
cause, by  the  seventh  article,  the  United  States  of  America 
grant  liberty  to  all  the  Indian  tribes,  to  hunt  vidthin  the 
territory  ceded  to  the  United  States,  without  hindrance  or 
molestation,  so  long  as  they  demean  themselves  peaceably, 
and  offer  no  injury  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

''I  find  there  is  some  objection  to  the  reservation  at  Fort 
Wayne.  The  Little  Turtle  observes,  he  never  heard  of 
any  cessions  made  at  that  place,  to  the  French.  I  have 
traced  the  lines  of  two  forts  at  that  point;  one  stood  near 
the  junction  of  the  St.  Joseph's  and  the  St.  Mary's;  and 
th^  other  not  far  removed,  on  the  St  Mary's ;  and  it  is  ever 
an  established  rule,  among  Europeans,  to  reserve  as  much 
ground  around  their  forts  as  their  cannon  can  command; 
— ^this  is  a  rule,  as  well  known  as  any  other  fact. 

^  Objection  has  also  been  made  respecting  the  portage 
between  Fort  Wayne  and  Little  river;  and  the  reasons  pro- 
duced are,  that  the  road  has  been  to  the  Miamies  a  source 
of  wealth — ^that  it  has  heretofore  produced  them  one  hun^ 
dred  dollars  per  day.  It  may  be  so ;  but  let  us  enquire  who 
in  fact  paid  this  heavy  contribution.  It  is  true,  the  traders 
bore  it  in  the  first  instance,  but  they  laid  it  on  their  goods, 
and  the  Indians  of  the  Wabash  reaUy  and  finally  paid  it; 
tiierefore,  it  is  the  Little  Beaver— 4he  Soldier^-^e  Sun,  and 
their  tribes,  who  have  actually  been  so  highly  taxed.  The 
United  States  will  always  be  their  own  carriers,  to,  and 
from,  their  different  posts.    Why  should  the  United  States 
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pay  the  large  ram  of  ei^t  thoosaiid  dollan,  annually,  if 
they  were  not  to  eiqoy  the  privilege  of  op^n  roadu  to,  and 
from  their  reservations?  This  sum  of  money,  the  United 
States  agree  to  pay  for  this,  and  otlimr  eonsiderations;  and 
the  share  which  the  Miamies  will  receive  of  this  annoity, 
shall  be  one  thousand  dollars. 

'*I  will  ttketk  enquire,  of  all  the  nations  present,  whether 
tlie  United  States  are  not  acting  the  part  of  a  tender  father^ 
to  them  and  their  children,  in  thus  providing  for  them;  not 
only  at  present,  but  for  ever? 

<<The  Miamies  shall  be  at  liberty,  as  usual,  to  employ 
themselves  for  private  traders  whenever  their  assistance 
may  be  required,  and  those  people  who  have  lived  at  tiiat 
glorious  gate  (the  Miami  villages)  may  now  rekindle  their 
fires  at  that  favorite  spot,  and  henceforth,  as  in  their  hap- 
piest days,  be  at  ftdl  liberty  to  receive  from,  and  send  to, 
all  quarters,  the  speeches  of  their  chiefs  as  usual — and  here 
is  the  road  the  Miamies  will  remember."    [A  road  belt] 

''Now,  all  ye  c^e&  and  warriors,  of  every  nation  pres- 
ent, open  your  ears,  that  you  may  dearly  hear  the  articles 
cf  treaty,  now  in  my  hand,  again  read,  and  a  second  time 
explained  to  you,  that  we  may  proceed  to  have  them  en- 
grossed on  parchment;  which  may  preserve  them  forever." 

[The  articles  of  treaty  were  here  a  second  time  read^ 
and  explained  by  the  General,  who  observed  upon] 
I%eartide  respecting  hostages: 

**1  did  not  expect  any  objections  to  this  particular;  tot  I 
see  no  reason  why  you  should  hesitate  at  leaving  ten  of 
your  people  with  me,  until  the  return  of  our  people,  from 
among  you.  The  i^omise  of  a  mutual  exchange  of  prison- 
ers made  last  winter,  when  we  met  at  this  place,  you  have 
not  performed  on  your  part:  I  have  kept  none  of  your  flesh 
and  blood;  nor  would  General  Washington,  the  Great 
Chief  of  the  United  States,  suffer  me  so  to  do.  The  period 
vrill  be  short,  and  those  who  remain  shall  be  kindly  treated.'' 
On  the  Ouiatanan  reservation: 
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*'  The  Litae  Beaver  has  asked  for  Captain  Prior,  to  reside 
as  a  trader  at  Oniatanon;  he  shall  reside  at  that  pdace. 
But  Captain  Prior  is  a  warrior,  not  a  trader;  he  shall  have 
a  few  warriors  with  him  to  protect  the  trade  and  the  Indi- 
ans in  that  quarter.'' 
On  the  reservation  at  Detroit: 

Masass  has  asked,  what  will  become  of  the  IVench? 
The  United  States  consider  the  French  and  themselves  as 
one  people;  and  it  is  partly  for  them,  and  their  accommo- 
datipn,  that  this  reservation  is  made,  whenever  they  become 
citizens  thereof,  as  well  as  for  the  people  of  the  Fifteen 
Fires." 
OnHie gifiofHie  hie  de  B<n»  BUmc: 

^hi  addition  to  the  cessions  which  the  three  fires  have 
made,  with  such  cheerfulness,  of  the  reservations  in  their 
country,  Mash-i-pi-nash-i*wish  has,  in  their  name,  made  a 
voluntary  gift  to  the  United  States,  of  the  Isle  de  Bob  Blanc, 
in  Lake  Michigan.  The  Fifteen  Fires  accept  of  this  unask- 
ed-for  grant  from  the  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  and  Pottawatta- 
mies,  according  to  their  intentions;  and  will  always  view 
it  as  an  unequivocal  mark  of  their  sincere  friendship. 

''The  Little  Turtle  yesterday  expressed  a  wish  that  some 
of  their  former  traders  might  be  continued  among  them,  as 
a  part  of  the  number  to  be  licensed  by  the  United  States. 
This  is  very  fair  and  reasonable,  and  a  certain  number  will 
be  licensed  accordingly,  when  properly  recommended  as 
good  and  honest  men. 

*^  Brothers  f  All  you  nations  now  present,  listen  I  You 
have  now  had,  for  a  second  time,  the  proposed  articles  of 
treaty  read  and  explained  to  yon.  It  is  now  time  for  the 
negotiation  to  draw  to  a  conclusion.  I  shall,  therefore,  ask 
each  nation,  individually,  if  they  approve  of,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  sign,  those  articles,  in  dieir  present  form,  that  they 
may  be  immediately  engrossed  for  that  purpose.  I  shall 
begin  with  the  Chippeways. 


ditto, 

«Ye8.'» 

ditto, 

"Yes." 

ditto, 

"¥•6." 

ditto, 

«Yes." 

ditto, 

«Ye«.'' 

ditto, 

«Ye»." 

ditto, 

"Yes." 

ditt». 

«YeB." 
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^'  You  Chippeways,  do  yoa  approve  of  these  articles  of 
trealy,  and  are  you  prepared  to  sign  them?' 

[A  anaaimoiis  answer  J  **  Yes." 

<'  You,  Ottawas  do  you  agree  ?' 

"  You,  Pottawattamies?' 

"You,  Wyandots,  do  you  agree?* 

"You,  Delawares?" 

"  You,  Shawanees  ?" 

"  You,  Mamies,  do  you  agree?" 

«You,Weas?' 

<<  And  you,  Kickapoos,  do  you  agree  ?'  ditto, 

"The  treaty  shall  be  engrossed;  and  as  it  will  require 
two  or  three  days  to  do  it  properly,  on  parchment,  we  will 
now  part,  to  meet  on  the  2d  of  August.  In  the  interim,  we 
will  eat,  drink,  and  rejoice,  and  tha^  the  Great  Spirit  for 
the  happy  stage  this  good  work  has  arrived  at." 

Council  adjourned. 

July  dlst«  The  Red  Pole,  with  eighty-eight  Shawanees, 
and  Tey-yagh-taw,  with  seven  Wyandots,  nine  of  the  Six 
Nations,  and  ten  Delawares,  arrived  from  the  vicinity  of 
Detroit,  and  were  received. 

August  2d.  In  Council.  Present  as  before,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  ihe  Shawanees^  Wyandots,  &c.,  who  arrived  on 
the  Slst  ultimo.  The  Red  Pole,  a  Shawanee  chief,  arose 
and  spoke  as  follows : 

"I  am  very  happy  to  see  you  all,  my  brothers,  here  as- 
semibled.  I  am  come  late,  but  I  come  with  a  good  heart. 
I  am  weU  pleased  to  hear  of  the  good  work  you  have 
agreed  upon,  with  our  elder  brother,  &e  Fifteen  Fires,  and 
thank  you  for  the  pity  you  have  shown  for  our  helpless 
women  and  children,  whom  we  have  left  behind." 

The  Greneral  arose  and  spoke  as  follows : 

"  Ttmnger  Brothersl  I  have  received  a  letter  from  your 
andent  friends  and  brothers,  the  people  called  Quakers, 
with  a  message  to  all  the  nations  here  assembled.    The 
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Qoakfltn  are  a  people,  whom  I  much  love  and  esteem,  for 
tbeir  goodness  of  heart,  and  sincere  Ioyo  of  peace,  with  all 
nations.  Listen  then  to  tiieir  voice,  and  let  it  sink  deep 
into  your  hearts." 

[Here  the  General  read  the  address  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  and  the  invoice  of  their  present.] 

'<  Their  present,  you  perceive,  is  small ;  but  being  design- 
ed with  the  benevolent  view  of  promoting  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  it  becomes  of  important  value. 
They  wish  it  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  token  of  their  re- 
gard for  yon,  and  a  testimony  of  their  broth^ly  IdfeotiiAi, 
and  kind  remembrance  of  you. 

^  Yawnger  brothers  I  The  articles  of  treaty  are  not  yet 
completely  engrossed;  they  will  be  ready  by  eight  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning,  when  we  will  again  meet  here,  read 
the  treaty  once  more,  and  proceed  to  Ihe  act  of  mutnally 
signing,  and  exchanging  it«  The  Shawanees  and  Wyan- 
dots,  who  arrived  the  day  before  yesterday,  will  then  hear 
what  we  have  all  agreed  upon,  and  be  equally  convinced 
wilh  all  the  others,  of  the  liberality  of  the  articles." 

Blue  Jacket,  a  Shawanee  chief^  arose  and  spoke  as 
follows: 

^^ Elder  brother ^  and  you  my  brothers  present!  You  see 
me  now  present  myself,  as  a  war-chief,  to  lay  down  that 
commission,  and  place  myself  in  the  rear  of  my  village 
chiefs,  who,  for  the  fotnre,  will  command  me.  Remember, 
brothers,  you  have  all  buried  your  war-hatchets;  your 
brothers,  the  Shawanees,  now  do  the  same  good  act  We 
must  think  of  war  no  more. 

*' Elder  brother  I  You  now  see  that  all  the  chiefs  and 
wamors  around  you,  have  joined  in  the  good  work  of 
peace,  which  is  now  aocompUahed.  We  now  request  you 
to  inform  our  elder  brother.  General  Washington,  of  it,  and 
of  the  cheerfol  unanimity  which  him  marked  thehr  deter- 
minations. We  wish  you  to  enquire  of  him  if  it  would  be 
agreeable  that  two  chiefii  from  each  nation  should  pay  him 
17 
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a  visit,  and  take  him  by  ttte  hand;  for  your  younger 
brothers  have  a  strong  desire  to  see  that  great  man,  and 
to  ei\joy  the  pleasure  of  conversing  virith  him."  [A  blue 
string.] 

The  General  thus  replied : 

'<  Brothers  J  the  Shawanees^  and  all  you  other  nations !  I  am 
confident  the  heart  of  the  great  chief,  General  Washington, 
will  be  rejoiced  when  he  hears  that  you  have  unanimously 
joined  in  the  good  work  of  peace.  The  instrument  we 
will  sign  to-morrow  shall  be  an  everlasting  record  of  the 
good  action — one  part  of  which  I  will  immediately  trans- 
mit to  him.  I  will,  with  pleasure,  make  the  enquiries  you 
desire,  and  communicate  the  answer  to  you  whenever  I 
receive  it." 

Council  acljoumed. 

August  dd.    In  Council.    Present  as  before. 

The  General  rose  and  spoke  as  follows : 

"  YouTiger  brothers!  When  this  council  fire  was  first 
kindled,  my  commissions  and  authority  for  holding  this 
treaty  were  read,  and  ^explained  to  all  then  present;  but, 
as  several  chiefs  had  not  at  that  time  arrived,  I  shall  now 
read  them  a  second  time,  for  the  perfect  satisfaction 
of  aU." 

[The  General  here  again  exhibited  and  explcdned  his 
powers.] 

"That  I  have  strictly  performed  my  duty,  in  fulfilling 
those  instructions,  and  tiiat  they  were  manifestly  calculated 
to  establish  the  peace  and  happiness  of  all  the  Indian 
nations  now  present,  will  appear  by  the  engrossed  articles 
of  treaty,  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  now  before  us. 
They  shall  now  be  read  a  third  time,  that  aU  may  be  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  them. — ^Therefore  listen ! 

[The  engrossed  articles  were  here  read;  the  signing 
commenced  and  finicdied;  and  the  General  thus  pro- 
ceeded:] 

^*  Younger  brothers  I  H)Etving  completed  the  signing  of  this 
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treaty,  one  part  of  it  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Wyandote, 
who  will  preserve  it  as  a  sacred  pledge  of  the  establish- 
ment of  onr  ftitore  friendship;  the  other,  or  counterpart,  I 
will  send  to  the  great  chief,  General  Washington.  In  addi- 
tion, one  copy  on  paper  shall  be  delivered  to  each  nation, 
for  their  frequent  and  particular  information.  We  will 
now  proceed  to  apportion  the  goods  designed  to  be  given 
to  you,  and  I  hope  to  he  prepared  for  their  delivery  in  a 
day  or  two.  Some  assistance  must  be  afforded  to  the  Chip- 
peways,  and  other  remote  tribes,  to  facilitate  the  transpor- 
tation of  their  proportions.  We  will,  for  the  presenti  retire, 
and  we  will  have  a  littie  drink  this  evening." 

Mashipinashiwish,  chief  of  the  Chippeways,  arose  and 
said: 

**I3der  brother!  I  now  see  that  all  is  settled.  It  affords 
us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  1  hope  you  feel  equally  grati- 
fied. I  repeat  our  entire  satisfaction,  that  all  present  ipay 
know  it.  We,  the  three  fires,  have  never  done  you  ^y 
harm.  With  the  same  good  heart  I  met  you  here,  I  will 
depart  and  return  home.  You  will  find  the  truth  of  these 
words,  when  you  come  and  live  among  us.  You  must  not 
beUeve  ill  of  me. 

^^  Elder  brother  t  I  hope  you  will  listen  with  attention  to 
my  words,  and  have  pity  on  me.  I  have  a  request  to  make 
of  you.  You  know  I  have  come  a  great  distance  to  assist 
in  this  good  work,  and  as  it  is  now  happily  completed,  I 
hope  you  will  deliver  to  us  our  friend,  whom  you  sent  from 
hence  into  confinement.  We  would  be  grieved  to  leave 
him  in  durance  behind  us,  for  he  has  been  friendly  to  us. 
This  is  the  request  of  your  brothers,  the  three  fires." 

Council  a4]oumed. 

August  7th.  In  Council.  Present  as  before.  The  Gen- 
eral arose,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

<<  Brothers^  all  nations  now  present !  You  have  all  smoked 
out  of  this  caliunet,  when  we  first  opened  coundl  at  this 
place,  except  the  Shawanees.    I  will,  therefore,  smoke  with 
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the  Shawanees,  and  with  some  of  the  Wyandots  who  ar- 
rived late. 

^listen,  all  you  saohems,  chie&,  and  warriora !  Lift  up 
your  eyes,  and  behold  these  instraments  of  writing,  to 
which  the  Wyandols,  DelawatBs,  Shawaneesj  Ottawas, 
Chippeways,  Pottawattamies,  Miamies,  Eel  Rivers,  Weas, 
Kickapoos,  Piahkeshaws,  and  Kaskaskias,  have  set  tbeir 
hands  and  seals,  that  they  may  be  handed  down  to  your 
children's  children,  as  a  memorial  of  the  happy  peace  thereby 
established.  When  your  posterity  shall  hereafter  view  these 
records,  they  will  be  informed,  that  you  were  the  great 
people  that  accomplished  this  blessed  work,  to  insure  to 
them,  peace  and  happiness  forever.  One  of  tiiese  I  shall 
transmit  to  General  Washington;  the  other,  I  shall  deposite, 
agreeably  to  your  own  desires,  with  your  uncles,  the  Wy- 
andotB.  A  true  copy,  on  paper,  shall  now  be  given  to  each 
natioii.  This  large  belt,  and  this  seal,  will  accompany  the 
original  instrument,  and  will  declare  its  sacred  and  impor- 
tant value. 

'<  The  next  business,  will  be  the  distribution  of  the  goods 
and  presents  promised  by  treaty.  To-morrow,  the  Wyan- 
dots  shall  receive  their  proportion;  the  other  nations  will 
be  sent  for  in  order,  as  they  signed,  as  soon  as  we  are  ready 
to  deliver  them.  It  will  make  no  difference  to  any,  toho  is 
first  served,  or  uAo  last;  all  shall  have  their  due  proportion. 
I  have  only  to  recommend  a  just  and  equal  distribution 
among  your  respective  nations. 

^  Independent  of  this  general  delivery,  and  as  a  reward 
fer  the  good  disposition  to  peace,  of  some  chiefs  and  na- 
tions, eariy  evinced,  I  shall  make  some  ftirther  presents, 
which  must  be  considered  as  private  property,  to  those  who 
shall  receive  them,  and  as  testimonies  of  particular  regard. 
In  return  for  the  generous  and  unasked  for  present  of  the 
Chippeways,  of  thie  Isle  de  Bois  Blanc^  the  Fifteen  Fires 
will  make  them  an  acknowledgement  to  show  that  they 
will  never  be  out-done  in  kindness. 
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"I  have  tp  exhort  you  to  take  every  measure  to  restrain 
your  young  mea  from, the  bad  practice  of  stealing  horses 
from  those  who  are  their  friends.  Some  Frenchmen,  who 
accompanied  you  to  this  place,  have  complained  to  me  of 
having  had  their  horses  stolen  since  their  anival.  This  is 
ungrateful  and  disgraceful. 

*'  Be  all  now  attentive  I  This  letter  in  my  hand,  informs 
me,  that  some  very  bad  Indians  indeed,  regardless  of  the 
good  work  we  have  been  engaged  in,  have  barbarously 
surprised  and  murdered  an  innocent  family,  who  thought 
themselves  secure  from  harm,  whilst  negotiations  for  peace 
engaged  your  attention.  <  This  grieves  me  very  much.  By 
an  article  of  the  agreement  entered  into  last  winter,  we 
were  mutually  to  inform  each  other  of  any  harm  in- 
tended, which  should  come  to  our  knowledge,  and  do  our 
utmost  to  prevent  it.  And  it  is  expressly  stipulated  in  this 
treaty,  that  similar  conduct  shall  be  pursued  by  both  par- 
ties;— ^that  for  injuries  done,  no  private  or  personal  re- 
taliation shall  take  place,  but  complaint  shall  be  made  by 
the  party  iigured,  to  the  other,  &c. 

^*I  do,  accordingly,  at  this  time,  complain  to  you  of  the 
bad  conduct  of  those  bad  people,  and  desire  you,  who  live 
nearest  to  them,  to  exert  your  powers  to  restrain  their  prae- 
tlces,  and  correct  their  lives.  I  fear  if  they  are  pennittad 
to  continue  uncontrolled,  much  mischief  will  ensue.  They 
are  a  small  lawless  banditti,  who  insult  your  authority,  at 
the  same  time  they  iojure  the  United  States  by  their  savage 
and  inhuman  practices.  Our  people,  roused  and  provoked 
by  their  depredations  and  cruelties,  will  follow  them  into 
their  country,  to  punish  them  as  they  merit;  and  shoaU 
they,  in  their  pursuit,  fall  in  with  any  of  you  <«  your  people 
who  are  our  sincere  friends,  they  mig^t  not  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other,  and  would  probably  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  their  innocent  brothers,  and  hurt  them, 
when  they  meant  to  chastise  those  guilty  aggressors  only. 

Tarkee,  chief  of  the  Wyandots,  arose  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 
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<^  Brothers^  listen^  and  yon  al8o,*lH*other8  of  the  different 
nations  present,  llie  Great  Spirit  above^  has  appointed 
this  day  for  ns  to  complete  all  the  good  work,  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged.  You  remember,  tiiat  some  time  ago, 
onr  brother,  the  jlmmcon,  rose  up  and  thanked  the  Great 
Spirit  above,  for  conducting  the  good  work  so  far  as  it  then 
was ;  and  he  desired  of  us  to  know  whether  we  would  ac- 
knowledge him,  the  Fifteen  United  States, to  be  our  father; 
but  we  have  not  yet  returned  him  an  answer.  Now,  this 
day  the  good  work  is  completed.  I  inform  you  all,  brother 
Indians,  that  we  do  now,  and  will  henceforth,  acknowledge 
the  Fifteen  United  States  of  America,  to  be  our  father,  and 
you  wiU  all  for  the  future,  look  upon  them  as  such — jjovl 
must  call  them  brothers  no  more.  The  Great  Spirit  has 
crowned  them  with  success  in  all  their  undertakings. 

*^  Fhtherl  You  see  we  all  now;  acknowledge  you  to  be 
our  father.  I  take  you  by  the  hand,  which  I  offer  as  a 
pledge  of  our  sincerity,  and  of  our  happiness,  in  becoming 
your  children. 

^^ Father!  Listen  to  your  children  here  assembled;  be 
strong  now,  and  take  care  of  all  your  little  ones.  See  what 
a  number  you  have  suddenly  acquired.  Bie  careftd  of  them 
and  do  not  suffer  them  to  be  imposed  upon.  Don't  show 
favor  to  one  to  the  iigury  of  any.  An  impartial  father, 
equally  regards  all  his  children;  as  well  those  who  are  or- 
dinary, as  those  who  are  more  handsome;  iherefore,  should 
any  of  your  children  come  to  you  ciying  and  in  distress, 
have  pity  on  them  and  relieve  their  wants. 

^*  Now,  all  my  brothers  present,  you  see  that  we  have 
acknowledged  and  called  on  the  United  States,  as  our  fa- 
fter.  Be  strong,  brothers,  and  obedient  to  our  father;  ever 
listen  to  him  when  he  speaks  to  you,  and  follow  his  advice. 
I  now  deliver  this  wampum,  in  presence  of  you  all,  as  a 
token  of  our  being  now,  the  children  of  the  Fifteen  Fires." 
[A  large  string,  blue  and  white.] 

The  General  rose  and  said — 
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^^Luten!  all  you  natiotuiy  to  what  your  uncle,  the  Wyan- 
dot, has  said.  [Taxkee's  speeeh  Was  here  int^reted  to 
each  nation.] 

^^ Listen!  all  you  nations  present.  I  have  hitherto  ad- 
dressed you  as  brothers;  I  now  adopt  you  all,  in  the  name 
of  the  President  and  Fifteen  Great  Fires  of  America,  .as 
their  children,  and  you.  are  so  accordingly.  The  medals 
which  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  deliver  you,  you  will  oon- 
nder  as  presented  by  the  hands  of  your  father,  the  Fifteen 
Fires  of  Amerida.  These  you  will  hand  down  to  your 
children's  children,  in  commemoration  of  this  day— a  day 
in  which  the  United  States  of  America,  gives  peace  to  you, 
and  all  your  nations,  and  receives  you  and  them  under  the 
protecting  wings  of  her  eagle." 
Council  a4Joumed. 

August  8th.  In  Council.  Present  as  before. 
The  Sun,  a  Pottawattamie  chief,  arose  and  said : 
<'  Father!  I  now  speak  to  acquaint  you,  and  all  present, 
that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  all  that  has  been  done  in 
this  council.  You  have  told  us  to  bring  in  our  prisoners, 
without  delay.  I  have  not  one  in  my  village — I  never  took 
any.  You  further  told  us,  if  any  of  your  people  injured  us 
you  would  punish  them,  and  ei\joined  on  us  a  similar  con- 
duct as  it  respected  oilr  offenders. 

^^Faiher!  I  have  not  the  same  authority  over  my  people 
that  you  exercise  over  yours.  They  live  dispersed,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  reach  them  on  all  occasiotis.  As  you  have  now 
become  our  father,  we  are  no  longer  objects  of  pity;  as 
your  children,  we  shall  be  happy;  whilst  you  continue  to 
protect  us.  When  the  British  adopted  us  as  children,  they 
made  false  promises,  and  left  us  to  the  mercy  of  the  traders^ 
who  took  advantage  of  and  much  abused  our  ignorance 
and  weakness.  You  have  promised  to  send  traders  amon^ 
us  by  whom  we  will  not  be  abused ;  and  we  have  promised 
to  protect  their  lives  and  property.  We  are  happy,  father, 
and  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  your  children.    I  now 
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ask  you  to  send  a  trader  to  my  tillage,  -wfaioh  is  a  day's 
walk  below  the  Wea  towns,  on  the  Wabash.  Yon  said  Ibat 
you  would  send  one  of  your  officers,  to  command  at  dtose 
towns.  We  would  wish  you  to  send  Captain  Oniatanoa, 
(Prior,)  and  should  any  meditated  mischief  come  to  my 
knowledge  I  will  immediately  acquaint  him  of  it,  agreeably 
to  our  compact.  All  your  children  present  have  the  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty  fully  and  indelibly  impressed  on  their 
hearts,  and  should  bad  birds  attempt  to  misconstrue  or  per- 
vert them,  we  promise,  sincerely,  not  to  Usten  to  their  de- 
signing, artful  songs. 

^EsOha'!  We,  the  Pottawattamies  present,  are  in  three 
classes :  one  from  the  river  Huron,  one  from  St.  Joseph's, 
and  that  to  which  I  belong,  from  the  Wabash;-  and  as  you 
intend  to  give  the  goods  designed  for  us,  in  bulk,  to  that 
nation,  I  am  afraid  the  division  amongst  ourselves  will  be 
attended  with  difficulty  and  discontent.  I  pray  you,  fathor, 
to  make  the  division  among  us,  and  thus  preserve  proper^ 
tion  and  harmony."    [A  belt.] 

The  New  Corn,  a  Pottawattamie  chief,  spoke  as  follows: 

^<My  friend,  when  I  first  came  here,  I  took  you  by  the 
hand.  You  welcomed  me,  and  asked  me  for  my  great  war 
ehiefi.  Itold  you  they  were  killed,  and  Ihat  none  remain- 
ed but  me,  who  have  the  vanity  to  think  myself  a  brave 
man  and  a  great  warrior.  The  Great  Spirit  has  made  me 
a  great  chief,  and  endowed  me  with  great  powers.  The 
heavens  and  earth  are  my  heart,  the  rising  sun  my  mouth, 
and,  thus  favored,  I  propagate  my  own  species  P'  [This  is 
the  Nestor  of  the  wilderness,  possessed  of  all  the  garrulity 
of  age:]  "  I  know  the  people  who  have  made  and  violated 
former  treaties.  I  am  too  honorable  and  too  brave  a  man 
to  be  guilty  of  such  conduct.  I  love  and  fear  the  Great 
Spirit.    He  now  hears  what  I  say.    I  dare  not  tell  a  lie. 

'<Now,  my  friend,  the  Great  Wind,  do  not  deceive  us  in 
the  manner  that  ike  French,  the  British,  and  the  Spaniards 
have  heretofore  done.    The  English  have  abused  us  mudi; 
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tliey  have  made  ub  promisea  which  they  neyer  fulfilled; 
they  have  proved  to  us  how  Utde  they  have  ever  had  our 
hi^pineaa  at  heart;  and  we  have  severely  suffered,  for 
placing  our  dependence  on  so  faithless  a  people.  Be  you 
strongy.and  preserve  your  word  inviolate;  and  reward  those 
FVenchmen  who  have  come  so  great  a  distance  to  assist 
us.  My  friend:  I  am  old,  bat  I  shall  never  die;  I  shall 
always  live  in  my  children,  and  children's  children.''  [A 
string.] 

Mash-i-pi-naah-i-wish,  ehief  of  the  Chippeways,  thus 
spoke : 

^  Raker  J  The  good  woric  being  now  completed,  we  are 
left  without  a  subtject  to  employ  our  conversation.  You 
see  your  children,  the  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  and  Pottawat- 
tamies,  around  you.  Those  at  home  will  rejoice,  when  we 
inform  them,  that,,  for  the  future,  they  will  eigoy  the  pro- 
tection of  a  new  father.  Our  happiness  is  great,  in  being 
permitted  to  address  yon,  by  that  endearing  appellation. 
Father,  since  we  have  been  here,  some  mischief  has  been 
done.  We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  perpetrators.  It 
grieves  us  much,  and  excites  our  anger  and  indignation. 
Time  will  discover  to  you,  and  to  us,  those  wicked  dis- 
turbers, who  richly  merit  punishment.  I  have  to  request 
yon  to  license  a  trader  to  reside  with  your  children*  ^at 
Ki-ka-na-ma-sung,  where  we  shall  pass  the  ensuing  win«- 
ter.  I  have  never  been  guilty  of  stealing  horses ;  nor  shall 
I  now  commence  the  practice.  But  as  I  am  an  old  man,  I 
would  ask  yon  for  one  to  carry  me  home." 

Wille-baw-kee-lund,  a  Delaware  chief,  spoke  as  follows : 

**Fiaher!  Listen  to  a  few  words  from  the  Delawares. 
This  is  the  speech  you  gave  us,  when  you  first  came  into 
this  country;  and  when  we  first  met  together  in  council. 
In  this,  you  told  us,  we  should  live  in  peace  and  friendship 
with  each  other,  and  join  our  hands  firmly  together.  It 
seems  they  ware  badly  bound;  for  the  ties  were  soon 
broken.    We  know  not,  exactiy  how,  or  when,  they  were 
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destroyed.  We  vhH  now  renew  them,  in  so  strong  a  man^ 
ber,  Ibat  they  will  last  forever,  and  bnry  in  oblivion  all 
past  misfortunes.  Be  strong  in  this  good  work,  and  it  will 
never  fail.  This  belt  was  presented  to  us,  frcnn  brothers ;  and 
our  lung  now  shows  itsto  youj  that  you  may  recognise  it." 
Okia,  a  Pottawattamie  chief,  arose  and  spoke  as  follows : 
^^  Father  I  I  come  from  the  River  Huron,  near  Detroit. 
My  fathers  have  long  possessed  that  country.  The  other 
Pottawattamies  present,  live  on  the  St.  Josejdbi's,  and  in 
that  direction.  All  my  old  ohiefii  are  dead;  you  there- 
fore see  young  chiefs  only,  from  my  towns,  who  are  un- 
accustonted  to  speak  in  council.  You  told  us,  you  would 
deliver  the  presents  in  bulk  to  the  Pottawattamie  nation. 
In  tills  case,  I  am  afraid  my  people  will  not  get  a  due  pro- 
portion, and  I  am  too  proud  to  complain  to  you,  should  they 
be  unfairly  distributed;  therefore,  as  I  live  detached  from 
the  others,  and  intend  to  return  home  with  the  Ghippeways» 
by  the  way  of  Fort  Defiance,  I  beg  my  father  would  let  me 
have  my  proportion  separately;  for  we  have  many  young 
women  and  children  at  home,  to  whom  I  shall  be  veiy 
happy  to  deliver  the  presents  of  tiieir  father.  I  wish  much 
to  cany  with  me  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  to  show  my  people. 
Living  so  far  from  the  rest  of  my  name,  I  can  derive  no 
advantage  from  the  one  you  have  given  to  our  nation  gene- 
rally; and  I  should  be  ashamed,  and  mortified,  to  return 
without  one.  I  would  request  a  trader  for  my  village,  and 
would  wish  for  Mr.  La  Chambre,  with  whom  we  are  long 
acquainted."  [A  belt.] 
Te-ta-boksh-ke,  king  of  the  Delawares,  spoke  as  follows: 
^^Fatherl  You  have  in  your  prison  a  man  (Newman)  who 
came  in  to  us  about  a  year  ago,  and  proved  the  preserva- 
tion of  many  of  our  women  and  children,  by  the  informa* 
tion  he  gave  us :  for  tiiis  we  cannot  help  feeling  grateful. 
Now,  your  children,  the  Delawares,  all  beg  of  you  to  spare 
the  life  of  this  man,  as  he  has  been  instrumental  in  saving 
many  of  us  fit>m  destruction.    We  hope,  father,  you  will 
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grant  this  first  request  of  your  children,  the  Delawares." 
[A  string.] 

The  General  arose  and  spoke  as  follows : 

^^My  children^  the  Pottawattamiesl  I  wish  you  to  endeavor 
to  make  among  yourselves  an  amicable,  and  fair  division 
of  the  goods  intended  for  you.  It  would  be  a  very  difficult 
task  for  me  to  perform  with  justice.  You  are  acquainted 
with  your  own  people  and  their  ilumbers.  I  am  not  well 
enough  informed  on  this  head  to  make  a  true  apportion- 
ment. I  wish  all  the  other  nations  to  act  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  to  make  a  distribution  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
respective  people.  I  wish  each  nation  to  appoint  two  confi-. 
dential  people  from  among  themselves,  to  receive  the  goods, 
and  to  give  receipts  to  the  store-keeper,  who  will  thereby 
convince  me  of  his  having  jusliy  delivered  them." 

Council  ac|joum<^. 

August  8lh,  afternoon.  The  medals,  silver  ornaments, 
&c.  were  delivered.  No  material  Or  other  than  complimen- 
tary conversation  took  place. 

August  10th.    In  Council.    Present  as  before. 

The  Red  Pole,  a  Shawanee  chief,  spoke  as  follows : 

'^  You,  my  uncles,  the  Wyandots ;  my  grandfathers  the 
Delawares,  and  all  you  nations  present;  you  see,  we  ai^e 
now  here  from  all  parts  of  this  great  island.  You  happily 
accomplished  the  good  work  before  we  the  Shawanees  ar- 
rived :  I  thank  you  aU  for  it.  I  now  present  to  your  view  the 
wampum  given  to  me  by  our  elder  brother,  now  become  pur 
father.  He  gave  it  to  us  from  his  he^,  and  I  hope  you 
will,  for  the  future,  view  him  as  our  true  father.  We  must, 
for  the  future,  live  in  harmony  with  him,  and  one  another. 
The  Great  Spirit  gave  us  this  land  in  common;  he  has  not 
given  the  right  to  any  one  nation  to  say  to  another,  this 
land  is  not  yours,  it  belongs  to  me. 

"  Fixther!  I  have  heard  ev^y  thing  which  has  been  here 
transacted.  Peace  is  firmly  established.  It  afibrds  me  sat** 
isfaotion  and  happiness  that  the  hatchet  is  cast  away  for- 
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ever.  I  have  reaaon  to  believe  that  the  mischief  which 
has  been  lately  done,  haa  been  committed  by  a  small  party 
of  Shawaneesy  who  have  beeti  in  the  woods  a  long  time 
hunting.  It  grieves  us  much,  that  while  we  are  here,  ac- 
complishing the  good  work  of  peace,  some  of  omr  own 
people  are  yet  deaf  to  our  advice.  And  to  convince  yon, 
that  we  will  never  permit  soch  practices,  I  now  offer  to 
leave  with  you,  my  aged  father,  as  a  hostage,  and  proceed 
immediately,  myself,  to  call  home  those  people,  and  take 
measures  to  prevent  their  future  misconduct.  I  have  just 
returned  from  an  absence  of  two  years,  to  the  southward, 
and  in  that  period,  my  young  men,  uncontrolled  by  their 
other  chie&,  have  fallen  into  bad  practices  ;-*-but  they  shall 
have  an  immediate  end. 

^'All  my  brothers  present!  As  the  peace  is  now  entirely 
completed,  and  as  our  father,  of  the  Fifteen  Fires,  has  adop- 
ted Us,  as  his  children,  and  caUed  us  by  that  name ;  I  now 
tell  him,  in  presence  of  you  all,  that  we,  die  Shawanees,  do 
acknowledge  the  Fifteen  fires  as  our  fatfier;  and  that 
henceforth,  we  will  always  regard  him  as  such."  [A  white 
string.] 

"You,  my  uncles,  and  grandfather,  have  settled  with  our 
fadier,  the  boundary  line,  in  a  manner  which  meets  my  en- 
tire approbation.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  >  and  it 
appears  you  had  our  common  interest  in  view. 

**  Father/  As  all  the  nations  are  now  present,  they  can 
never  hereafter  deny  their  own  work,  nor  say,  that  other 
people  acted  for  them,  widiout  authority.  I,  therefore, 
recommend  to  them  to  fulfil,  strictly,  their  agreements,  and 
adhere  religiously  to  their  engagements.'^    [A  belt.] 

The  General  arose  and  spoke  as  follows : 

"  Ckildreny  all  you  luxHonSf  listent  By  the  seventh  article  of 
this  treaty,  all  the  lands  now  ceded  to  the  United.  States, 
are  firee  for  all  the  tribes  now  present,  to  hunt  upon,  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  be  peaceable,  and  do  no  iiuury 
to  the  people  thereof.    It  is,  dierefore,  the  common  interest 
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of  you  all,  to  prevent  any  nuBcfaief  being  done  upon  those 
huting  grounds.  Those  people  who  have  committed  the 
late  outrage,  on  our  peaceable  iohabitants,  had  been  hunt- 
ing on  those  grounds,  and,  after  finishing  their  hunt,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  commission  of  the  bftd  actions,  of  which  I 
have  complained.  These  practices,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
ahready  given  you,  must  have  an  immediate  end. 

^*  The  Red  Pole  has  behaved  like  a  candid,  honest  man, 
in  acknowledging  the  errors  of  his  people,  and  in  promis- 
ing to  restrain  them  immediately.  '  He  has  done  more;  he 
has  offered  to  leave  his  own  father,  as  a  hostage,  until  he 
can  inform  me  of  his  having  caUed  diem  home.  But  I  will 
not  separate  him  from  his  old  father;  I  will  depend  upon 
his  honor,  for  the  performance  of  his  promise."  [A  white 
string  to  the  Red  Pole.] 

*<  AU,  you  my  children,  listen  to  me !  The  great  business 
of  peace  ^o  long  and  ardenfly  wished  for  by  your  great  and 
good  father,  General  Washhigton,  and  the  Fifteen  Fires, 
and  I  am  sure,  by  every  good  man  among  you,  being  now 
accomplished;  nothing  remains  but  to  give  you  a  few 
words  of  advice  from  a  father,  anxious  finr  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  his  children.  Let  me  earnestly  exhort  you, 
to  restrain  your  young  people  from  iivjuring,  in  any  degree, 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Impress  upon  their  minds 
the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  treaty  now  before  us.  Con- 
vince them  how  much  their  future  welfare  will  depend 
upon  their  faithful  and  strict  observance  of  it.  Restore  to 
me,  as  soon  as  possible,  all  my  flesh  and  blood  which  may 
be  among  you,  without  distinction  or  exception;  and 
receive  now  from  my  hands,  the  ten  hostages  stipulated  by 
tile  second  article  to  be  left  with  me,  as  a  security  for  their 
delivery.  This  unequivocal  proof  of  the  confidence  tiiat  I 
place  in  ybur  honor,  and  in  the  solemn  promises  you  have 
made  me,  must  satisfy  you  of  my  full  persuasion  of  your 
sincerity.  Send  those  ten  young  men  to  collect  your  pris- 
oners ;  let  them  bring  them  to  me,  and  they  shall  be  well 
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rewarded  for  dieir  trouble.  I  have  here  a  particular 
account  of  the  number  remaming  among  you,  and  shall 
know  wheu'they  are  all  re8t<N*ed. 

*'I  now  fervently  pray  to  the  Great  Spirit,  that  the  peace 
now  established  'may  be  permanent ;  and  that  it  may  hold 
Its  together  in  the  bonds  of  fiiendship,  until  time  shall  be 
no  more.  I  also  pray,  that  the  Great  Spirit  above,  may 
enlighten  your  minds,  and  open  your  eyes  to  your  true 
happiness,  that  your  children  may  learn  to  cultivate  the 
earth,  and  ei\joy  the  fruits  of  peace  and  industry."  [A 
white  string.] 

.''  As  it  is  probable,  my  children,  that  wo  shall  not  soon 
meet  again  in  public  council,  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
bidding  you  all  an  affectionate  farewell;  and  of  wishing 
you  a  s^e  and  happy  retmm  to  you^  respective  homes  and 
families."    [A  string.] 

Bu-kon-ge-he-las,  a  Delaware  chief,  spoke  as  follows : 

^^  Father  I  Your  children  all  well  understand  the  sense 
of  the  treaty  which  is  now  concluded.  We  experience, 
daOy,  proofs  of  your  increasing  kindness.  I  hope  we  may 
all  have  sense  enough  to  eojoy  our  dawning  happiness. 
Many  of  your  people  are  yet  among  us;  I  trust  they  will 
be  immediately  restored.  Last  winter  our  king  came  for- 
ward to  you,  with  two,  and  when  he  returned  with  your 
speech  to  us,  we  inunediately  prepared  to  come  forward 
with  the  remainder.  All  who  know  me,  know  me  to  be  a 
man  and  a  warrior;  and  I  now  declare,  that  I  will,  for  the 
future,  be  as  strong  and  steady  a  fiiend  to  the  United  States, 
as  I  have  heretofore  been  an  active  enemy.  We  have  one 
bad  young  man  among  us,  who,  a  few  days  ago,  stole  three 
of  your  horses.  Two  of  them  shall  this  day  be  returned  to 
you;  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  prevent  that  young  man 
from  doing  any  more  mischief,  to  our  father,  the  Fifteen 
Pires:" 

Mashri-pi-nash-i-wish,  chief  of  the  Chippeways,  spoke  as 
follows : 
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'<  Fhiher!  I  have  heard,  and  undc^tood,  all  that  you  have 
saidr  I  am  perfectly  Batbfied  ivith  every  part  of  it;  my 
heart  will  never  change.  No  prisoners  remain  in  o^ast 
hands,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Michilimackinac,  Those 
two  Frenchmen  present  (Messieurs  Sans  Grainte  and 
Pepin,)  can  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion." 

Masass,  aChippeway  chief,  rose  and  spoke  as  follows: 

*'  I  hav&  heard  all  the  proceedings,  relating  to  this  treaty. 
I  express  my  perfect  satisfaction  at  its  happy  conclusion. 
When  I  relate  at  home,  the  important  event,  my  people 
will  stretch  out  their  arms  towards  you;  and  when  I  shall 
have  infoiined  them  that  you  have  promised  to  cherish 
them  as  your  children,  they  wilLrejoice^  at  having  ^quired 
a  new,  and  so  good  a  father." 

Coilncil  a^'oumed,  sine  die. 

It  appears  from  a  ^*  return  of  the  numbers  of  the  different 
nations  of  Indians  present  at,  and  parties  to,  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,"  that  there  were  one  hundl*ed  and  eighty  Wy- 
andots,  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  Delawares,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  Shawanees,  forty-five  Ottawas,  forty- 
six  Chippeways,  two  hundred  and  forty  Pottawattamies, 
seventy-three  Miamies  and  Eel  Rivers,  twelve  Weas  and 
Piankeshaws,  and  t^n  Kickapoos  and  Kaskaskia^, — ^making 
a  total  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty. 

Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  General 
Wayne  sent  the  following  piroclamation 
*^To  the  Cherokees  now  settled  on  the  head  toaters  of  the  Scioto, 

*' YiHiereas,  I,  Akthont  Wayne,  Meyor  General,  command- 
ing the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  sole  Commissioner 
for  settling  a  permanent  peace  with  all  the  Indian  tribes 
north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  having  Itccomplished  that 
great  and  good  work,  and  having  this  day  signed  and  ex- 
changed articles  of  a  permanent  peace,  with  the  Chip- 
peways, Ottawas,  Pottawattamies,  Wyandots,-  Delawares, 
Shawanees,  Miamies,  Eel  River,  Weas,  and  Kickapoo  ha- 
tidns  of  Indians : 
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'^  Do,  hereby,  once  more  invite  yon,  the  Gherokeet,  resid- 
ing on  the  waters  of  the  Scioto,  to  come  forward,  immedi- 
ately, to  this  {dace,  and  enter  into  similar  articles  of  peace ; 
for  which  porpose,  I  now  send  Captain  Longhair,  a  princi- 
pal Cherokee  chief,  to  conduct  you  to  head  quarters,  where 
you  shall  be  received  in  friendship^  and  treated  with  kind- 
ness and  hospitality.  Captain  Longhair  will  give  yon  the 
particnlars  respecting  this  treaty,  as  also  those  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  lately  made  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Cherokee  nation,  so  tiiat  you  now  stand  alone  and  mipro- 
tected,  unless  yon  comply  with  this  last  invitation. 

Given  at  Head-quarters,  Greenville,  3d  August,  1795. 

ANTHONY  WAYNE." 

In  consequence  of  the  above  message,  some  of  this  party 
of  Cherokees  retm-ned  to  Greenville,  with  Captain  Longhair, 
and  afterwards  accompanied  him  home,  to  their  nation. 
The  remainder  promised  to  hunt  peaceably  on  the  Scioto, 
until  their  com  was  fit  to  gatiier,  when  they  would  quit  this 
side  of  tiie  Ohio  forever,  and  return  to  their  own  country. 

At  a  private  conference  on  the  12th  August,  vrith  the 
Mamies,  Eel  River,  and  Kickapoo  Indians,  tiie  lattie  Tur- 
tle, in  the  name  of  the  others,  observed,  that  as  they  in- 
tended soon  to  depart,  and  return  to  their  respective  homes, 
he  took  this  opportunity  of  repeating  to  the  General,  that 
he,  himself,  and  the  Indians  with  him,  were  perfectiy  ac- 
quainted with  every  article  of  the  treaty,  that  no  part  of  it 
had  escaped  tiieir  serious  and  anxious  deliberation;  that,  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  negotiation,  he  had  not  comprehended 
the  moderation  and  liberality  vrith  whidh  he  was  now  con- 
vinced,  it  is  dictated ;  that  to  this  cause,  and  to  a  duty  which 
he  conceived  he  owed  his  country,  must  be  attributed  the 
opposition  he  exhibited  on  sundry  occasions ;  that  he  was 
persuaded  his  father  would  not  think  unkindly  of  him  for  it, 
ftr  he  hadlieard  kiia  with  much  pleasure,  approve  Of  the 
freedom  with  which  he  delivered  his  sentiments;  that  he 
was  a  man  who  spoke  as  he  thought,  and  a  man  of  sin* 
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cerity ;  and  that  he  embraced  this  last  OQcasioQ»  to  deelare^. 
tbdt  as  he  was  fally  co&vinced  that  the  treaty  was  wisely 
and  benevolently  calculated  to  promote  the  mutual  interest 
and  insure  the  permanent  happiness  of  the  Indians^  and 
their  father  the  Ameriisaas,  so  it  was  his  determined  resolu- 
tion, to  adhere,  religiously,  to  its  stipulations. 

He  asked  for  traders  to  reside  at  their  different  villages, 
and  mentioned  the  names  of  some,  who,  from  the  confl- 
detice  they  had  in  their  integrity,  they  wished  might  be 
lioensed  and  continued  by  the  United  States,  as  traders 
among  them;  he  hoped,  (for  the  Weaa  particularly,)  that  a 
fort  would  be  immediately  established  at  Ouiatanon,  and 
promised  every  assistance  they  could  afford,  to  the  estabr 
lishmeut;  that  he,  himself,  would  reside  near  Fori  Wayne, 
where  daily  experience  should  convince  his  father  of  his 
sincere  friendship;  and  that,  as  he  intended  to  rekindle  the 
Grand  Council  Fire  at  that  place,  by  means  of  which,  the 
different  nations  might  communicate  with  each  other  as 
usual,  he  requested  his  father  to  give  orders  to  the  com- 
inandant  of  Fort  Wayne,  to  inform  him  from  time  to  timte, 
of  any  measures  which  the  Great  Council  of  the  Fifteen 
Fires  might  adopt,  in  which  the  interest  of  their  children 
should  be  concerned;  and  he  asked,  that  Mr.  Wells  might 
be  placed  there  as  a  resident  interpreter,  as  he  possessed 
their  confidence,  as  fully  as  he  did  that  of  their  father. 

On  the  9th  September,  a  party  of  Shawanees,  consisting 
of  between  sixty  and  seventy  warriors,  who  had  hitherto 
proved  refractory  and  hostile,  arrived  at  Greenville,  with 
four  prisoners, — three  of  whom  they  captured  on  the  13th 
July,  1795,  in  Randolph  county,  Virginia.  On  the  11th,  the 
General  gave  them  audience,  when  Puck-se-kaw  (or  Jump- 
er,) one  of  their  chiefs,  spoke  as  follows : 

^^  My  father!  I  have  been  in  the  woods  a  long  time;  I 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  good  v^orks  which  were 
transacting  at  this  place,  by  you  and  all  our  great  chiefs. 

"  Last  spring,  when  we  were  hunting  peaceably,  our  camp 
18 
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on  the  Scioto  was  robbed;  we  are  very  poor,  and  the  mis- 
chief that  has  since  been  done,  was  in  retaliation  for  the 
injuries  we  then  sustained. 

'<  As  soon  as  I  received  dps  belt,  which  you  sent  me  by 
Blue  Jacket,  one  of  our  great  chiefs,  and  as  soon  as  I  Was 
informed  by  him  that  the  good  work  of  peace  was  finished, 
I  arose  to  come  and  see  you,  and  brought  with  me  these 
four  prisoners.  I  now  surrender  them  up  to  you,  my  father, 
and  promise,  sincerely,  that  we  will  do  no  more  mischief. 

^^I  hope,  that  for  the  Aiture,  we  shall  be  permitted  to  live 
and  hunt,  in  peace  and  quietness.  We  were  poor  ignorant 
children,  astray  in  the  woods,  who  knew  not  that  our  na- 
tion, and  all  the  other  tribes  of  Indians,  had  come  in  and 
made  peace  with  you.  I  thank  the  Great  3pirit  for  at  length 
opening  our  eyes. 

"Fhaher^  We  beg  you  will  forgive,  and  receive  your  re- 
pentant children.  These  people,  whom  I  now  deliver  to 
you,  must  plead  our  forgiveness,  and  vouch  for  our  sincere 
intention  to  alter  our  conduct  for  the  future."  [A  white 
string.] 

At  the  close  of  this  speech,  the  Indians  retired  firom 
Greenville,  and  returned  to  their  respective  homes. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

Snrreiider  of  the  North-western  poets  by  the  British,  in  1796. — Made  to  Gen- 
eral Wayne,  appointed  for  that  purpose. — ^Death  of  General  Wayne. — Sketch 
of  his  life. — ^Detroit — Its  Commerce  and  Society. — ^Their  hospitality. — Cele- 
biation  of  the  king's  birth-day  at  Sandwich.— General  invitation  to  the 
Americans  at  Detroit,  including  the  General  Court  and  the  Bar.^ — Note.— 
Gen.  Wilkinson's  charges  against  Gen.  Wayne. — ^Unfounded.*-Contrast  be- 
tween the  two  men^— Their  controyersies^— Their  effect  on  the  army.— 
The  officers  take  sides^— Two  parties  formed. — ^Note.— Canadian  French 
at  and  near  Detroit. — ^Their  character. — ^Their  habits^ — ^Their  objections  to 
free  goyernment. — ^Delays  in  administering  justice. — Judicial  decisions  of  the 
military  commandants— Acceptable  to  the  French  inhabitants.— Pawnee 
Indians  bought  and  sold  as  slaves. 

Early  in  1796,  the  Britifih  government  enrpendered  the 
northern  posts,  including  Fort  Miami,  built  in  1794,  by 
Governor  Simooe,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee, 
together  with  the  town  of  Detroit,  and  the  military  works, 
both  there  and  on  the  island  of  Mackinaw,  in  pursuance  of 
the  treaty  negotiated  by  Chief  Justice  Jay,  in  1793. 

The  posts  were  delivered  to  General  Wayne,  who  had 
been  authorised  to  receive  them,  by  the  IVesident  of  the 
United  States.  As  soon  as  he  had  performed  that  duty, 
and  had  made  the  necessary  arrangements  to  have  the 
works  properly  garrisoned  and  supplied,  he  embarked  for 
Erie,  on  his  way  to  ihe  seat  of  government,  veiy  late  in  the 
season.*    Unfortunately,  he  was  seized,  on  the  passage, 

•  One  of  the  motives  which  induced  General  Wayne  to  proceed  lh>m  De- 
troit, on  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  after  the  surrender  of  the  posts,  was  to  meet 
and  reftite,  a  set  of  charges  exhibited  against  him,  by  Oeneral  Wilkinson,  a 
copy  of  which  he  had  reedred,  fh>m  the  War  Department,  though  it  was  not 
genendly  known,  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  existed.    He  had  just  eoaqnered 
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with  a  violent  attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach,  which  termi- 
nated hiB  life,  before  the  veseel  reached  the  port  of  her  des- 
tination. He  was  buried  at  Erie.  When  the  body  was 
disinterred  by  his  son,  many  years  afterwards,  for  the  pur- 

tbe  IndiaiM— compelled  them  to  ene  for  peace,  and  reoeive  it  on  hia  own 
terma— and  had  redeemed  the  oharacter  of  the  nation,  from  the  reproach  caat 
on  it,  by  the  defeat,  and  almoat  total  annihilation  of  one  army,  and  by  heaTj 
loaaea,  and  an  nnejqiected  failure,  in  the  anticipated  reoulta  of  another.  Thna 
coTered  with  laarela,  and  hailed  by  the  nation  aa  a  hero  and  a  conqueror,  it 
would  aeem  incredible,  that  he  waa  going  to  the  aeat  of  government,  to  anawer 
a^uaationa,  implicating  hia  character,  and  hia  military  fame;  yet  anch  waa 
the  fiact 

It  waa  aaid,  that  in  conyeraation  with  hia  frienda  and  othera,  with  whom  be 
couTeraed,  he  apoke  of  the  chargea  aa  being  unfounded,  and  malicioua;  aa 
they  were  in  the  eatimation  of  every  peraon  who  knew  hia  character,  and 
knew  alao,  that  he  prixed  it  more  highly  than  he  did  hia  life.  No  attempt  waa 
CTer  made  to  auatain  any  one  of  them — ^but  few  peraona  ever  heard  of  their 
eziatence;  and,  at  the  War  Department,  they  were  entirely  diaregarded. 

General  Wilkinaon,  who  waa  one  of  the  moat  aocompliahed  men  of  hia  day, 
either  in,  or  out  of  the  army,  and  had  acquired  the  character  of  a  brave  officer, 
had  unfortunately  contracted  an  early  prejudice  againat  General  Wayne; 
which  commenced  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  which  they  both  aerved 
with  reputation,  from  ita  commencement  to  ita  clooe.  That  atate  of  mind 
prediapoaed  him  to  puraue  an  unfriendly  courae  towarda  General  Wayne,  and 
to  avail  himaelf  of  every  opportunity  to  diminiah  the  reapeot  and  confidence  in 
him,  which  military  efficera  ought  alwaya  to  feel  towarda  their  Commander-in* 
chief. 

The  opportunity  General  Wilkinaon  had,  of  making  impreaaiona  on  the 
minda  of  the  army,  unfriendly  to  General  Wayne,  may  be  learnt  from  the 
fiiet,  that  he  received  the  appointment  of  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  apring  of 
179S,  and  being  then  a  Colonel  at  Fort  Waahington,  immediately  aaaumed  the 
command  of  the  army;  and  that  Greneral  Wayne,  although  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-chief previoua  to  that  time,  did  not  arrive  at  Cincinnati  till  Septem- 
ber, 1793,  the  anangementa  necaaaary  for  the  coming  campaign,  having  de- 
tained him  at  Philadelphia  and  Pittabuigh.  In  October,  1793,  we  find  him  at 
the  latter  place,  perfecting  thoae  arrangementa;  and  alao  taking  teatimony  to 
elucidate  the  facta,  connected  with  the  aaaaaaination  of  Colonel  Hardin  and 
Major  Trueman,  who  had  been  aent  from  Fort  Waahington,  with  a  flag  to 
the  Indiana. 

In  March  following,  the  n^gotiationa  for  peace  with  the  North-weatem  In* 
diana  oommanoed  at  Niagara,  and  were  oontinned  till  late  in  Augnai;  during 
which  time,  the  officera  of  the  army  were  ordered  to  remain  in  ttate  ^uo,  and 
not  to  permit  any  military  movement  whatever  to  be  made.     Thia  order  de^ 
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pose  of  being  removed  to  the  place  of  hia  natiTilyy  the  skin 
and  flesh  were  sound,  and  exhibited  no  signs  of  decay.  As 
the  body  had  been  committed  to  its  mother  earth  without 
embakning,  and  without  any  other  process  intended  to  pre- 


tained  the  General  at  Piiteburght  and  at  LegionTiUe,  till  the  doee  of  the  i 
mer  of  1793,  when  he  repaired  to  Cincinnati.  During  this  interval.  General 
Wilkineon  had  the  chief  command  at  Fort  Wachington,  and  at  all  the  ontpeati 
of  that  region,  where  hia  talents  were  encoeerfnlly  employed  in  winning  orer 
and  oonoentiating  on  himself,  the  ooniidenoe  and  friendahip  of  the  oflioenh 
and  othen  connected  with  the  army— an  nndertaiking  for  which  no  petaon 
could  he  better  qualified  than  hxmaelf.  Hia  deportment  was  easy  and  graceful; 
and  in  hia  general  interconne,  he  manifested  great  suavity  of  manners.  In 
theae  respects,  he  difiered,  very  much,  Arom  the  Commander-in-chief;  who, 
though  an  accon^ilished,  well  educated  gentleman,  possessed  a  firmness*  da* 
cision,  and  bluntneas  of  character^  which,  at  times,  had  the  appearance  of 
roughness,  if  not  rudeness,  and  occasionally  gave  offence. 

Most  men,  whose  schievements  have  distinguished  then  above  their  feUoiwa, 
have  had  some  striking  peculiarity,  not  common  toothers.  This  waa  the  case 
with  General  Wayne,  and  must  have  induced  the  Indians,  who  were  vary 
acute  in  discriminating,  and  drawing  comparisons,  to  select  for  him  the  name 
of  the  'Big  Wind,*  meaning  the  tornado;  there  being  no  single  word  in  their 
language,  to  expreai  that  idea.  The  fitness  of  the  name  they  ssleded,  will 
readily  occur  to  those,  who  have  a  knowledge  of  his  character;  and  of  tlM 
promptness,  enei^  and  unflinching  boldneas  of  his  movements.  His  oflSeial 
letter  to  General  Washington,  communioating  the  successful  result  of  his  dee- 
perate  assault  on  Stony  Point,  hss  been  referred  to,  as  being  somewhat  peon- 
liar;  and  as  affording  some  indication  of  his  oast  of  mind,  and  general  deportr 
aant    It  is  in  these  weeds: 

Stout  Ponrr,  July  16th,  1779,  Two  o'clock,  A.  M. 
Dear  General: 

The  fort  and  garrison,  with  Colonel  Johnson,  ara  ours— our  offioen 
and  men,  behaved  like  men  determined  to  be  free. 

Tours,  most  sinceraly, 

ANTHONY  WATNE. 
General  Wasbinqtoii. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  men  was  very  striking;  and  the  eflbrls  which 
had  been  made  by  General  Wilkinson,  and  those  who  were  most  warmly  at- 
tached to  his  person,  had  induced  a  very  large  majority  of  the  officers  to  arrange 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  one  or  the  other  of  thoee  distinguished  men. 
This  unpleasant  state  of  feeling,  prevailed  4vring  the  whole  of  the  eventiU 
campaign  of  1793-4;  and  until  the  lamented  death  of  Qenenl  Wayne.  There 
wut  a  f«w  who  kept  ahiof  faua  the  qnanel,  and  eihibited  no  appeannoe  of 
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Berve  it  from  decay,  the  condition  in  which  it  was  found  by 
his  son,  must  have  been  the  result  of  some  antiseptic  influ- 
ence, exerted  by  the  surrounding  earth,  which,  in  process 
of  time,  might  have  converted  it  into  a  mmnmy . 

bad  feeliiig  towarda  either  of  tlie  partiea.  Their  number,  howeTer,  waa  aniall; 
and  it  speaks  well  for  the  Commander-in-chief,  that  the  oflteers  most  intimately 
connected  with  him,  were  of  that  number. 

There  was  much  talent  in  the  military  fkmily  of  Brigadier  General  Wilkin* 
son.  In  this,  as  in  almost  cTery  transaction  of  his  life,  he  gave  proof  that  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  enabled  him,  with  great  certainty,  to  select  the 
men  best  calculated  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Campbell  Smith,  one  of  the 
distinguished  family  of  that  name,  in  Baltimore,  was  a  volunteer  Aid,  and  a 
iaTorite.  He  abounded  in  wit  and  pleasantry;  and  his  means  of  annoying  the 
person,  against  whom  he  directed  his  efforts,  wero  Tery  considerable. 

The  writer  of  this  note,  though  wholly  unconnected  with  the  army, 
was  an  admirer  of  the  Commander-in-chief ;  and  was  also  on  terms  of  the 
most  friendly  intercourse,  with  General  Wilkinson,  and  his  staff;  which  afford- 
ed an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their  feelings  towards  General  Wayne. 

After  the  decisiye  battle  of  August,  1794,  the  personal  friends  of  Gen.  Wil- 
kinson, particularly  the  officers  attached  to  his  ftmily,  resorted  to  every  ex- 
pedient in  their  power,  to  underyalue  the  results  of  the  victory,  and  to  ascribe 
it  to  accident,  or  to  any  thing,  other  than  the  talents  and  skill  of  the  com- 
manding General.  It  was  alledged,  that  the  fote  of  the  day  was  to  be  attrib- 
uted, in  a  great  measure,  to  a  want  of  concert  among  the  chiefs,  of  the  tribes, 
engi^;ed  in  the  battle— that  the  attack  made  on  the  American  troops,  was  prs- 
mature— that  not.more  than  half  of  the  Indians  had  arrived  on  the  ground, 
when  the  firing  commenced — that  Blue  Jacket,  the  Shawanee,  who  had  been 
chosen  Commander*in-chief,  of  the  Indians,  rejected  the  plan  of  attack,  recom- 
mended by  Little  Turtle,  who  afterwards  became  the  confidential  friend  ox 
General  Wilkinson,  and  was  one  of  the  most  talented  of  the  Indian  chiefs.  It 
was  also  said,  in  the  circle  of  the  General's  friends,  that  if  the  counsel  of  Lit- 
tle Turtle  had  prevailed,  there  would  have  been  a  simultaneous  attack,  of  the 
entire  Indian  force;  in  which  case,  the  American  troops  could  not  have  out- 
flanked them,  as  they  did;  which  manceuvre  alone,  it  was  affirmed,  settled  the 
&te  of  the  day. 

The  most  authentic  account,  of  the  result  of  the  battle,  stated  the  number 
of  Indians  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  be  upwards  of  fifty,  exclunve  of 
those  carried  off  by  their  comrades,  and  of  such  as  were  not  discovered  among 
the  grass  and  fallen  timber,  in  which  they  were  concealed,  which,  it  was  sup- 
posed, amounted  to  as  many  more.  The  verity  of  that  report  was  denied;  and 
Major  Smith,  in  support  of  the  denial,  very  facetiously  reported  a  dialogue 
which  had  taken  {dace  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Styx,  between  old  Charon 
and  the  ghost  of  one  of  General  Wayne's  soldiers,  who  boasted  of  the  great 
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General  Wayne  was  bom  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  January,  1745,  and  was  just  completing  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  his  active  life,  when  he  was  prematurely 
stricken  from  existence. 

His  father  was  a  farmer,  highly  esteemed  for  the  excel- 
lence of  his  private  character,  and  for  many  useful  services 
rendered  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  particularly 
in  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and  in  several  expeditions 
against  the  Indians.  He  had  taken  great  pains  to  educate 
his  son,  at  the  Philadelphia  academy,  where  he  made  very 
considerable  proficiency  in  mathematics,  in  astronomy,  and 
in  other  branches  of  useful  science.  The  life  and  public 
services  of  this  brave,  accomplished  officer,  are  so  fully 
stated,  by  the  historians  of  his  day,  that  it  does  not  seem 
necessary,  interesting  as  they  are,  to  transfer  them  to  this 


daughter  made  among  the  aavagea,  during  the  battle;  at  which  the  old  ferry- 
man shook  hia  head,  and  protested  most  solemnly,  that  he  had  ferried  over  the 
ghosts  of  sixteen  Indians,  and  not  one  more. 

Perhaps  there  was  not,  among  the  friends  and  admirers  of  General  Wilkin- 
son, a  more  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  than  Major 
Gnion;  who  was  an  accomplished  officer.  Tet,  when  the  news  of  his  death 
arrived  at  Cincinnati,  the  Major  raised  his  hands,  and  exclaimed:  « Is  it  possi- 
ble!"— "General  Wayne  dead !  Then  enmity  die  with  him;"  and  from  that 
hour  no  unkind  expression,  respecting  the  Commander-in-chief,  was  ever 
heard  from  his  lips. 

The  Major  possessed  a  fine,  cultivated  mind — was  an  experienced  engineer, 
and  an  exact  disciplinarian— and  had  served  with  reputation  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  He  had  a  vein  of  wit  and  satire,  which  he  occasionally  indulged; 
and,  sometimes,  to  an  extent,  that  brought  him  info  momentary  collision, 
with  his  best  friends.  Being  a  man  of  genuine  courage,  he  held  it  as  a  max- 
im, that  no  officer  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  army,  whose  discern- 
ment could  not,  readily,  apprehend  an  insult;  and  whose  courage  did  not 
prompt  him,  instantly,  to  resent  it  Influenced  by  that  sentiment,  it  Vas  not 
uncommon  for  him  to  resort  to  some  expedient,  suggested  by  the  occasion,  to 
test  the  nerve  of  young  officers,  on  their  joining  the  army,  for  the  first  time. 
Such  experiments,  he  found,  were  sometimes  hazardous;  but,  generally,  he 
succeeded,  in  learning  the  secret,  he  was  in  quest  of,  in  time  to  avoid  any  un- 
pleasant result 
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nairatiTe,  It  may  stiffice,  therefore,  to  say,  that  lltere  was 
searcely  an  important  battle,  or  hacardoos  enterprise,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  iof  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  in 
which  he  was  not,  more  or  less,  distinguished. 

Before  the  Revolutionaiy  war  began,  he  was  a  deputy  in 
the  Provincial  Congress  of  his  native  state ;  which  assem- 
bled in  1774.  In  liie  same  year,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Legislature.  In  the  year  following,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  In  the  fall  of 
the  same  year,  he  raised  a  corps  of  volunteers,  who  unani* 
mously  elected  him  their  Colonel.  He  was  in  the  unsuc- 
cessful attack  on  the  British  at  Three  Rivers^  in  Canada; 
where  he  was  wounded.  At  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  he 
was  distinguished;  in  the  succeeding  battle  of  Gennantown 
he  led  his  division  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  received 
two  wounds,  and  had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  For  his 
gallantly  in  the  subsequent  battle  of  Monmouth,  General 
Washington  mentioned  him  in  his  official  letter,  with  great 
approbation. 

His  desperate  and  successfid  attack  on  Stony  Point, 
which  gave  him  the  name  of  '*  Mad- Anthony ,"  and  procured 
for  him  a  gold  medal  from  Congress,  can  never  be  forgot- 
ten. After  distinguishing  himself  at  the  capture  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  he  was  sent  by  General  Washington,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  Georgia,  where  the  enemy  were 
making  great  headway.  After  some  severe  battles,  he 
defeated,  routed,  and  drove  them  from  the  state.  For 
his  bravery  and  important  services  on  that  occasion,  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  presented 
with  a  valuable  farm.  His  next  military  achievements 
were  those  in  which  he  was  employed  in  the  North-western 
Territory,  when  death  terminated  his  career. 

It  would  be  a  pleasing  task,  and  an  easy  one,  to  collect 
matctrials  enough  to  form  a  volume  of  brilliant  and  useful 
deeds,  achieved  by  that  distinguished  warrior,  who  shared 
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largely  in  the  confidence  and  fiiendship  of  Washington, 
from  llie  commencement  of  tha  Revolution,  to  the  close  of 
his  life ;  bnt  the  historians  of  his  day  have  superseded  the 
necessity  of  such  a  labor. 

The  Governor  of  the  North-western  Territory,  who  had 
accompanied  the  General  to  Detroit,  and  was  present  when 
the  possession  of  the  posts  was  delivered,  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  establish  a  new  county  on  the  strait,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Wayne ;  in  compliment  to  the  chief, 
whose  victory  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  two  years  before, 
had  hastened  the'  execution  of  the  treaty  of  1793,  by  the 
British  government.  The  seat  of  justice  for  the  new  county 
was  established  at  Detroit,  a  garrison  town,  compactly  built 
bn  veiy  narrow  streets,  most  of  them  not  exceeding  one 
rod  in  width,  and  completely  enclosed  by  strong  pickets. 
It  was  defended  by  a  fort  on  the  north,  and  by  batteries  on 
the  margin  of  the  strait.  The  citadel,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  commandant,  and  his  suite,  was  erected  within 
the  pickets,  and  was  a  spacious  edifice,  with  an  esplanade 
in  front  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  manoduvre  a  regiment 
of  troops.  The  town  was  the  most  ancient  on  the  upper 
lakes,  having  been  settled  by  the  French,  as  early  as  1683  ; 
and  it  was  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  till  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  United  States.* 


*  When  the  American  troops  took  poawMion  of  the  northern  poets,  the 
inhabitantfl  of  Detroit,  and  its  contignous  settlements,  from  Lake  St.  Clair,  to 
the  river  Raisin,  on  hoth  sides  of  the  strait,  were,  almost  ezclusiTely,  Canadian 
French,  who  were  the  owners  and  cnltiYators  of  the  soil.  The  land  had  been 
laid  ont,  originally,  into  forms,  of  very  narrow  fronts— 4n  most  instances  not 
more  than  fifty  rods— and  running  back  from  one  to  two  miles,  for  quantity. 
The  owners  and  occupiers  were  extremely  ignorant,  and  were  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  strong  religious  superstition.  They  had  been  treading  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  fathers,  time  out  of  mind,  like  mere  imitative  beings,  without 
teeming  to  know  that  any  improvement  bad  been  made  in  agriculture,  since 
Noah  planted  his  vineyard.  They  raised  the  same  crops  without  variation, 
and  in  the  same  succession,  they  had  been  accustom^  to  see,  firom  boyhood. 
When  a  field  became  exhausted,  it  was  suffered  to  rest,  til!  it  became  partially 
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>  The  old  town  which  was  sanrendered  to  the  United  States 
was  entirely  burnt  down,  in  1605,  and  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  on  a  new  and  more  convenient  plan.  It  had  been 
for  many  years,  the  principal  depot  of  the  for  trade  of  the 


recniited,  by  ito  own  aeanty,  spontaneoiu  products,  and  by  the  raini  and  dewa 
of  heaven.  Their  honaes,  bama,  and  other  improTementa,  were  fronting  on 
the  ttrait;  separated  f^om  it»  by  a  narrow  road,  which  ran  along  the  edge  of 
the  water.  Each  farm  had  an  orchard  contigaons  to  the  hoose,  containing  a 
variety  of  fine  frnit  When  the  litter  abont  the  bam  and  stable,  incfeased  so 
mach,  as  to  become  inconvenient,  they  piled  it  on  sleds,  drew  it  down  to  the 
strait,  which  was  just  at  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  water.  Under  that  prac- 
tice, the  soil,  though  naturally  good,  produced  very  light  crops,  and  the  price 
of  every  agricultural  product,  was  extravagantly  high.  That  continued  to  be 
the  case,  till  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  purchased,  and  settled  among 
them,  and  introduced  a  better  system  of  agriculture. 

The  native  French  were  Catholics,  and  conscientiously  exact  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  religious  duties.  Their  tithes  were  regularly  brought  and 
deposited  in  the  storehouse  of  the  priest,  with  apparent  cheerfulness.  Their 
frequent  attendance  at  church,  which  seemed  to  be  every  day,  attracted  the 
notice  of  Judge  Symmes ;  who  incautiously,  but  from  the  best  and  pureat 
motives,  introduced  that  subject,  in  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and  en* 
deavored  to  convince  them  that  they  consumed  more  time  in  the  discharge  of 
religious  duty  than  was  required  by  the  Scriptures,  or  consisted  with  their 
temporal  prosperity.  That  interference  gave  great  offence,  and  produced  a 
general  excitement  in  the  town  and  vicinity.  The  remariu  of  the  Judge 
were,  probably,  misunderstood,  but  certainly  very  much  exaggerated,  by  those 
who  reported  them.  By  some  it  was  viewed  as  an  attempt,  by  the  Amerioail 
government,  to  put  down  their  religion;  but,  as  soon  as  the  dissatisfaction 
was  known,  the  Judge  made  a  very  conciliatory  explanation  from  the  bench, 
which  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  removed  the  difficulty. 

In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  business  of  the  court,  either  as  suitors,  witnesses,  or  jurors, 
were  unable  to  speak  the  English  language,  it  became  necessary  to  employ 
sworn  interpreters,  which  rendered  the  business  very  tedious,  and  in  some 
respects,  uninteresting;  as  every  thing  said  in  the  progrei^  of  a  cause,  by  the 
court,  the  bar,  or  witnesses,  was  to  be  interpreted,  sentence  by  sentence,  as  it 
came  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  American  courts,  at  Detroit,  all  matters  of 
controversy,  among  the  inhabitants,  had  been  settled  in  a  summary  way,  by 
t)ie  Commandant,  to  whose  decision  the  inhabitants  had  been  accustomed  to 
submit  They  had  been  habituated,  all  their  lives,  to  this  sununary,  expedi- 
tious mode  of  settling  their  disputes;  and  were,  consequently,  very  much 
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north  west,  and  the  residence  of  a  large  number  of  Engliflh 
and  Scotch  merchants,  who  were  engaged  in  it,  and  was  of 
course  a  place  of  great  business.  The  greater  part  of  the 
merchants    engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  both  Scotch  and 


dissatisfied  with  the  slow,  tedious  progress  of  an  American  court;  against 
which  they  complained  very  loudly. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  change  of  goyerxmient,  and  of  the  intro- 
duction of  judicial  tribunals  in  that  country,  was  the  commencement  of  a 
large  number  of  suits,  many  of  them  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Commandants,  particularly  in  cases  inyolving  the  title  to  real  estate. 
The  docket  was  soon  crowded  with  cases,  and  the  practice  became  as  Incratiye 
as  that  of  any  other  county  in  the  Territory.  The  result  was  similar  to  that 
which  took  place  in  1798,  in  Mississippi,  after  the  estaUisbment  of  courts  of 
justice  in  that  Territory,  and  was  brought  about  by  the  same  causes. 

Among  the  advantages  of  which  the  people  of  Detroit  then  boasted,  was  the 
excellence  of  their  domestic  servants.  No  visitor  from  the  States  could  spend 
any  time,  at  a  public  or  private  house  in  that  city,  without  being  satisfied,  that 
they  did  possess  that  advantage  in  a  greater  degree,  than  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Canadian  French  were  naturally  obstinate  and  headstrong;  and  were 
illiterate  and  untaught  in  the  principles  of  equality,  professed  and  practiced  in 
republics.  They  had  grown  up  from  infancy  under  the  impression,  that  na- 
ture had  established  different  orders  in  society— that  power  and  rank  were 
inseparable  from  wealth;  and  that  inferiority  and  submission  were  ordained 
for  the  poor.  That  impression  was  carried  out  into  practice,  and  accounts,  in 
a  great  measure,  for  the  excellence  of  their  hirelings  and  domestics;  but  their 
best  servants  were  the  Pftwnee  Indians,  and  their  descendants,  who  were  held, 
and  disposed  of,  as  slaves,  under  the  French  and  British  governments— «  spe- 
cies of  slavery  which  existed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Upper  Canada.  It 
was  introduced  at  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  and  was  founded  on 
the  assumed  right  of  selling  captives,  taken  in  war,  as  slaves.  The  Pawnees 
were  numerous  and  powerful;  but  were  considered  as  degraded,  by  all  the 
other  tribes;  on  which  account,  prisoners  taken  from  them  by  any  other  nation 
were  condemned  to  slavery,  and  were  held  as  slaves  by  the  captors,  or  sold  as 
such  to  others.  Many  of  them  were  purchased  by  the  Canadians,  and  em- 
ployed as  drudges  in  the  tar  trade,  and,  frequently,  as  house  servants. .  The 
Indian  code  justified  the  putting  of  prisoners  to  death,  which  had  been  their 
common  punishment,  till  it  was  commuted  for  the  milder  one  of  being  sold 
into  slavery  for  life.  That  relation  existed  when  the  country  was  delivered  up 
to  the  United  States;  though  the  praetke  of  purchasing  Indian  captives  as 
slaves,  by  the  white  people,  had  ceased  before  the  surrender;  and,  conse- 
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English,  had  their  domiciles  at  Detroit;  and  the  nature  of 
the  trade  was  such  as  to  require  large  amoonts  of  capital, 
in  order  to  be  profitable;  because  the  great  distance,  and 
the  immense  extent  of  country,  over  whidi  their  furs  and 
peltry  were  collected,  rendered  it  impossible  to  tm-n  the 
capital  employed  more  than  once  in  a  year,  and  sometimes 
once  in  two  years.  The  business  was  also  extremely  labo- 
rious and  precarious.  In  some  seasons,  their  profits  were 
enormously  large ;  in  others,  they  were  small ;  and  occasi- 
onally, they  were  subjected  to  heavy  losses. 

During  a  laige  portion  of  the  year,  they  had  to  endure  the 
fatigues  and  privations  of  the  wilderness;  and  as  often  as 
they  returned  fit)m  those  laborious  excursions  to  their  fam- 
ilies and  comfortable  homes,  they  indulged  most  fi*eely  in 
the  delicacies  and  luxuries  of  high  living.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  a  dinner  party,  given  by  some  one  of  them» 
at  which  the  best  of  wine  and  of  other  liquors,  and  the  rich- 
est viands  furnished  by  the  country,  and  by  conunerce,  were 
served  up  in  great  profusion,  and  in  fine  taste.  Genteel 
strangers  who  visited  the  place,  were  generally  invited  to 
their  houses,  and  their  sumptuous  tables ;  and  although  at 
this  day,  such  a  practice  would  be  considered  a  breach  of 
moral  duty,  as  well  as  of  good  breeding,  they  competed 
with  each  other  for  the  honor  of  drinking  the  most,  as  well 
as  the  best  wine,  without  being  intoxicated  themselves,  and 
of  having  at  their  parties  the  greatest  number  of  intoxica- 
ted guests.  This  revel  was  kept  up  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  during  the  season  they  remained  at  home,  as  an  ofT- 

^ently,  the  principal  part,  if  not  all  the  Indians  then  in  alaTery,  were  the 
descendantB  of  enflaved  captives.  Immediately  after  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  were  Introduced,  and  their  courts  of  jndicatnre  estahlished,  the  yalidity 
ot  that  relation  was  questioned,  and  the  yalne  of  that  species  of  property  was 
Very  much  diminished;  not  only  hy  the  uncertainty  of  its  tenure,  hut  hy  the 
eiieet  which  the  discussion  of  the  subject  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  slares. 
Very  soon  after  the  right  became  a  subject  of  enquiry,  public  opinion  decided 
against  it,  and  the  relation  ceased  to  exist 
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set  td  the  privations  and  suffering  of  their  excorsions  into 
the  wilderness* 

At  one  of  those  smnptaous  dinners,  given  by  Angos 
Mcintosh,  the  bottom  of  every  wine  glass  on  the  table  had 
been  broken  off,  to  prevent  what  were  called  heel-taps ; 
and  during  the  evening,  many  toasts  were  given,  which  the 
company  were  required  to  drink  in  bumpers.  The  writer 
of  this  narrative  was  one  of  the  guests,  on  that  occasion; 
but  being  in  very  delicate  and  precarious  health,  was  not 
required  to  comply  with  the  rules  prescribed  for  others ;  but 
was  permitted  to  eat  and  drink,  as  his  judgment  dictated. 
This  privilege  was  awaided  to  him  most  cheerfully,  at  all 
those  parties,  as  it  was  known  that  vtrithout  it,  he  could  not 
have  participated  in  their  hospitality. 

Soon  after  the  tovni  of  Detroit  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  most  of  those  merchants  removed,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Sandwich,  in  Upper  Canada,  where 
it  was  the  universal  custom  to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of 
the  king.  The  General  Court  of  the  Territory  being  in 
session  at  Detroit,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1800,  which  was  the 
birth-day  of  his  m^esty,  George  III.,  the  judges  and  the 
bar,  and  also  the  officers  of  the  American  garrison,  with 
many  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Detroit,  were  invited  to 
be  present,  and  partake  in  the  festivities  of  the  occasion. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  about  an  hundred  Amer* 
icans  joined  in  the  festival.  A  spacious  building,  erected 
for  a  warehouse,  was  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  persons,  with  seats  at  the 
tables,  at  the  same  time.  The  entertainment  was  splen- 
did; the  tables  were  richly  and  abundantiy  supplied  with 
eveiy  thing  which  appetite  or  taste  could  desire. 

The  loyalty  of  his  majesty's  subjects  was  evinced  by 
every  expedient  in  their  power;  and  if  a  moiety  of  their 
prayers,  in  behalf  of  their  royal  master,  had  been  granted, 
he  must  have  lived  a  thousand  years,  and  his  shadow  never 
have  grown  less. 
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During  the  evening,  much  deference  was  paid,  by  the 
managers,  to  the  feelings  of  their  American  guests.  Next 
to  the  King,  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  drank; 
and  among  the  residue  of  the  toasts,  there  were  several 
complimentary  to  our  country  and  her  distinguished  states- 
men. By  pursuing  that  ^liberal,  respectful  course,  no  bad 
feeling  was  excited;  and  although  more  wine  was  drank, 
in  proportion  to  numbers,  than  the  vmter  ever  witnessed 
on  any  other  occasion;  yet  the  party,  late  in  the  night, 
separated  in  harmony  and  mutual  good  feeling.  The 
Ammcan  garrison,  at  Detroit,  consbted  of  two  regiments, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Strong,  who,  in  consideration  of  his 
great  responsibility,  and  to  relieve  from  duty  as  many  of 
his  officers  as  practicable,  declined  to  be  a  guest,  and 
remained  at  his  post  in  the  citadel. 

At  that  party  the  court  and  bar  became  acquainted  with 
the  British  officers,  stationed  at  Fort  Maiden,  and  received 
a  pressing  invitation  to  visit  them,  and  spend  a  night  at 
their  quarters  in  the  garrison.  At  the  same  time,  Captain 
Currie,  of  the  John  Adams,  an  armed  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  politely  offered  to  convey  the  party  to  Maiden,  and 
from  thence  to  Maumee  Bay.  These  invitations  were  ac- 
cepted, and,  as  soon  as  the  court  had  finished  the  business 
of  the  term,  they  and  the  bar  sent  their  horses  by  land  to 
the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  and  embarked  for  the  British  garri- 
son. They  were  received  by  Captain  McMullen,  the  com- 
mandant, and  entertained  with  great  hospitality.  He  gave 
them  a  fine  supper,  good  wine,  and  excellent  beds;  which 
were  seldom  met  with,  by  western  travelers,  in  those  early 
days  of  territorial  improvement.  In  the  morning,  the 
party  took  leave,  and  returned  to  the  vessel. 

At  that  time,  the  fort  was  in  a  very  unfinished  state,  and 
no  material  or  preparation  was  discovered  for  completing 
it.  It  was  said,  however,  by  the  officers,  that  preparations 
were  in  progress  for  that  purpose,  and  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  government  to  put  the  works  in  a  complete 
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state  for  defence,  without  delay.  Early  in  the  afternoon, 
the  brig  cast  anchor  in  the  Maumee  Bay,  and  tiie  barge 
was  let  down  and  manned.  Having  taken  leave  of  the 
officers,  the  party  took  their  seats,  and  in  a  few  hours  were 
landed  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids.  The  passage  was  pleas- 
ant, and  the  misery  of  wading  through  the  deep  mud  of  the 
Black  Swamp  was  escaped. 

The  residue   of  the  journey  to  Cincinnati,  presented 
nothing  unusual. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

Five  thoumid  white  maleB  in  the  Territory.— Proclamation  of  the  GoTomor. 
— ^Delegate!  to  the  Aawmbly  elected. — Second  grade  of  Territorial  Got- 
emment  organixed. — Members  of  the  fint  Territorial  Legialatnre. — ^Their 
Charaeterd— Talenta^ — Employments.— Morements  of  Colonel  Bnrr.^ — Mr. 
.Smith  implicated^— Probably  without  eauae^^-Bnrr'a  Tint  to  Cincinnati.^— 
Notice  taken  of  hink— War  with  Spain  contemplated. — May  account,  proba- 
bly, for  Burr'a  moyementa.-— Principles  of  the  Federal  party. — ^Their  agency 
in  forming  and  adopting  the  Federal  Constitution.— Condition  and  character 
of  the  country  improred  by  their  measures*  Origin  of  their  name.-^HaTe 
long  ceased  to  exist  as  a  party. 

In  1798,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  North- western  Terri- 
toiy  contained  five  thousand  white  male  inhabitants,  and 
was  therefore  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  enter  on  the 
second  grade  of  territorial  government,  provided  for  in  the 
ordinance  of  1787.  This  fact  was  made  known  by  the 
proclamation  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  calling  on  the  people 
to  elect  Representatives  to  the  first  General  Assembly,  and 
requiring  the  members,  when  elected,  to  meet  at  Cincin- 
nati, in  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  ten 
persons,  to  be  returned  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  five  of  whom,  it  was  his  duty  to  select;  and,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  commission  as  a 
Legislative  Council.  The  Representatives  were  chosen, 
and  assembled  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1799, 
as  required  by  the  proclamation.  After  due  deliberation 
they  made  the  nomination — reported  it  to  the  Governor, 
and  then  a4]oumed,  to  meet  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  16th  of 
September,  ensuing.    The  Governor  transmitted  the  names 
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of  t|ie  nominees  to  the  Secretary  of  State;  and,  in  due 
time,  by  and  -with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
the  President  appointed  '^  Jacob  Burnet  and  James  Findlay 
of  Cincinnati;  Henry  Vanderburgh,  of  Vincennes;  Robert 
Oliver,  of  Marietta;  and  David  Vance,  of  Vanceville;  to 
be  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  of  the  Temtory 
of  the  United  States,  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,"  which 
wm  announced  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor. 

In  choosing  members  to  the  first  Territorial  Legislature, 
the  people,  in  almost  every  instance,  selected  tlie  strongest 
and  best  men,  in  their  respective  counties.  Part^  influence 
was  scarcely  felt;  and  it  may  be  s,aid  with  confidencei  that 
no  Legblature  has  .been  chosen,  under  the  State  Govern* 
ment,  which  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  aged,  intelli- 
gent men,  than  were  found  in  that  body.  Many  of  them,  it 
is  true,  were  unacquainted  vdth  the  forms  and  practical 
duties  of  legislation;  but  they  were  strong-minded,  sensible 
men,  acquainted  with  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
country,  and  could  form  correct  opinions  of  the  operation 
of  any  measure  proposed  for  their  consideration. 

The  delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  from 
the  county  of  Hamilton,  consisted  of  seven  members;-^ 
William  McMillan,  John  Smith,  Robert  Benham,  Aaron 
Cadwell,  William  Goforth,  John  Ludlow,  and  Isaac  Martin, 
all  of  them  intelligent,  substantial  men. 

The  Representatives  from  the  county  of  Ross,  were, 
Thomas  Worthington,  Samuel  Findley,  Elias  Langham, 
an4  Edward  Tiflin. 

From  the  county  of  Wayne — Solomon  Sibley,  Jacob 
Visgar,  and  Charles  F.  Chobart  de  Joncaire. 

From  the  county  of  Washington — Return  Jonathan 
Meigs,  and  Paul  Fearing. 

From  the  county  of  Jefierson — James  Pritchard. 

From  the  county  of  St.  Clair — Shadrach  Bond. 

From  the  county  of  Randolph— John  Edgar. 

From  the  county  of  Knox — John  Small. — And, 
19 
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From  die  county  of  Adams — Joseph  Darlington,  and 
Nathaniel  Masaie. 

Am  has  been  bef<M«  stated,  the  first  Legislative  ConneU 
consisted  of  James  Findlay,  and  Jacob  Bnmet,  of  Hamilton 
county;  Henry  Yanderbnrgfa,  of  Knox;  David  Vance,  of 
Jefierson;  and  Robert  Oliver,  of  Washington  county. 

The  whole  number  of  the  little  band  of  pioneers,  who 
composed  the  first  General  Assembly,  with  the  exception 
of  Judge  Sibley,  of  Detroit,  General  Darlington,  of  West 
Union,  and  Jacob  Burnet,  of  Cincinnati,  have  been  long 
since  gathered  to  their  fathers;  and,  according  to  the 
course  of  nature,  they  too,  must  soon  follow  their  col- 
leagues, as  the  youngest  of  them  is  now  on  the  verge 
of  fourscore  years.* 

Several  of  the  members  of  that  Assembly  were  men  of 
the  first  order  of  talents;  and,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
they  would  all  be  now  estimated  as  well  qualified  for  State 
legislators. 

Of  the  first  class  was  William  McMillan,  of  Hamilton 
county.  He  possessed  an  intellect  of  a  high  order;  and 
had  acquired  a  fund  of  informati<Mi,  general  as  well  as  pro* 
fessional,  which  qualified  him  for  great  usefulness,  in  the 
early  legislation  of  the  Territory.  He  was  a  native  of 
Virginia,  educated  at  William  and  Mary^  and  was  one  of 
the  first  adventurers  to  the  Miami  Valley.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  of  the  strictest  order,  who 
had  educated  him  for  the  ministiy ;  and  who  was,  of  course, 
greatly  disappointed,  when  he  discovered  that  he  was 
unwiUing  to  engage  in  that  profession,  and  had  set  his 
heart  on  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law.  After  many  seri- 
ous discussions  on  the  subject,  the  son,  who  understood  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  his  father,  at  length  told  him  he 

«  Since  this  article  was  written,  Judge  Sibley  haa  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 
He  died  at  Detreit  in  1845,  at  the  advaneed  age  of  seTenty-aeren,  nniTeraally 
beloved  and  Mapected. 
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would  comply  with  his  reiqueBt,  but  that  it  must  be  on  one 
condition — ^that  he  shoidd  be  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  nse 
Watta'fl  version  of  ^the  Psalms.  The  old  gentleman  was 
greatly  astonished,  and  rebnked  his  i^on  with  severity;  but 
never  menti<med  the  subject  to  him  afterwards. 

Mr.  Sibley  was  a  lawyer  of  high  standing,  and  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  talented  i&en  of  the  House.  He  pos- 
sessed a^sound  mind,  improved  by  a  liberal  education,  and 
a  stalMlity  and  firmness  of  charactei^,  which  commanded 
general  respect,  and  secured  to  him  the  confidence  and  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow  members.  He  afterwards  married  the 
only  daughter  of  Colonel  Sproat,  of  Marietta,  who  had  been 
a  meritbrious  officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Mrs: 
Sproat  was  the  daughter  of  the  venerable  Commodore 
Whipple j  of  revolutionary  memory. 

Mr.  Meigs  and  Mr.  Fearing  w^re  lawyers  of  Marietta,  in 
Washington  county.  The  former  afterwards  filled  the 
office  of  Judge  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Territory; 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State;  and  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  adnnnistration  of  Mr.  Monroe. 

The  latter  was  elected  delegate  to  the  Congiress  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  year  1600,  and  took  his  seat  in  that 
body,  in  December,  1801. 

Mr.  Darlington  and  Mr.  Massie,  of  Adams  county,  were 
among  the  earliest  and  most  enterprising  adventurers  to  the 
Northwestern  Territory;  and  shared  largely  in  the  dangers 
and  privations  attending  the  first  settlement  of  the  country. 
They  were  useftil  members  of  the  House,  and  occupied  a 
high  standing  in  the  estimation  of  the  pec^le. 

Mr.  Massie  was  a  surveyor  and  locator  of  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Land  Warrants,  in  the  district  between  the  Scioto 
and  little  Miami  rivers;  res^ved  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
deed  of  session  of  Virginia.  His  manners  were  polished 
and  agreeable ;  his  talents  and  acquirements  were  respect- 
able ;  and,  having  been  brought  up  in  the  State  of  Vi^fginia, 
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he  possessed  some  of  the  pecnliandes  which  diwtingwiBh  the 
citizens  of  tiie  Old  Dominion  from  those  of  othw  States. 

Mr.  Darlington  was  also  a  Virginian,  by  birth.  He 
had  a  bold,  enterprising  mind,  and  eqjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  the  Territory,  in  a  hi^  degree;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  he  has  been  continued  in  office  from 
the  adoption  of  the  second  grade  of  TeqritDiial  govern^ 
ment,  until  very  recently;  and,  although  an  odogenaritm^ 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  with  great  punctuality  and 
exactness. 

The  county  of  Ross  had  a  representation  which  was  not 
excelled  in  talent  and  energy,  by  .tiiat  of  any  other  in  the 
Territory.  She  selected  her  strongest  men  as  guardians  of 
her  interest.  Worthington,  Tiffin,  Findley,  and  Langham, 
and  subsequentiy,  Nathaniel  Massie,  were  qualified  to  ex- 
ert an  ii^uence  in  any  defiberative  assembly.  They  were 
all  natives  of  Virginia,  excepting  Mr.  Tiffin,  who  was  bom 
in  Great  Britain,  and,  as  was  generally  undentood,  and 
believed,  came  to  this  country  in  the  capacity  of  a  sur* 
geen's  mate,  in  the  army  of  General  Burgoyne.  Mr.  Wor- 
thington and  Mr.  Tiffin  were  afterwards,  in  succession, 
Senators  in  Congress,  and  Governors  of  the  State  of  Ohio; 
and  participated  largely  in  the  confidence  and  patronage  of 
the  State.  General  Findley  and  M^jor  Langham  were 
officers  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  their  bravery  and  good  conduct. 

Mr.  Benham,  of  the  Hamilton  delegation,  was  an  officer 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  1777,  he  descended  the  Ohio 
to  St  Louis,  with  a  party  of  seventy  or  eighty  men,  in  keel 
boats,  from  Pi^burgh,  commanded  by  Migor  Rogers,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  clothing  for  the  American  troops. 
On  their  return,  they  landed  about  a  mile  below  the  Little 
Miami,  on  tiie  Kentucky  shore,  to  prepare,  and  eat  their 
breakfast.  Wlule  there,  they  were  discovered  by  a  party 
of  six  or  seven  hundred  British  and  Indians,  who  had  de- 
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scended  the  litde  Atiami  in  canoes,  on  their  way  to  attack 
the  frontien  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina;  by  whom 
they  were  anrronnded  mid  destroyed.  Mr.  Benham,  with 
a  brcdLcn  thigh,  was  so  concealed  by  high  wc^eds  and  thick 
nnderbmsh,  that  he  escaped  the  notice  of  line  savages,  and 
was  left  alive  on  the  ground.  After  the  enemy  had  disi^- 
peared,  he  succeeded  in  crawling  to  the  river,  at  the  mouth 
of  Licking,  carrying  with  him  idn  rifle  and  amiiiuniticm;' 
where  he  found  one  of  his  comrades,  with  both  his  arms 
broken,  they  being  the  only  two  of  the  party  who  escaped 
with  life.  .         .   . 

They^  remained  in  that  hopeless  condition  several  days, 
during  which  time  Mr.  Benham,  having  tlie  use  of  his  arms 
and  hands,  obtained  food  by  sliooting  game,  which  his  com- 
panion brought  in,  in  his  teeth,  and  in  the  same  way  he 
brought  water  in  his  hat,  from  the  river.  They  subsisted  on 
raw  flesh,  and  river  water,  till  they  discovered  a  Kentucky 
boat  descending  the  Ohio,  on  its  way  to  the  Falls,  which 
tiiey  hailed.  At  first  the  persons  on  board  fearing  a  decoy, 
refused  to  answer ;  but,  after  much  entreaty,  and  the  most 
solemn  assurances  that  they  were  wounded  Americans,  and 
that  there  were  no  Indians  in  llie  neigbborhood,  the  boat 
came  to  with  great  hesitation  and  fear,  took  them  in,  and 
conveyed  them  to  the  Falls,  where  their  wounds  were 
cured; 

Mr.  Benham  was  one  of  the  first  adventurers  to  Judge 
^mmes'  purchase.  He  served  in  the  army  imder  General 
Harmar,  in  1789— was  in  the  bloody  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  on 
the  4th  of  November,  1791,  and  shared  in  the  glorious  vic- 
tory of  Wayne,  on  the  SOth  of  August,  1794. 

He  was  possessed  of  great  activity,  muscular  strength, 
and  enterprise-— had  a  sound  discriminating  judgment,  and 
great  firmness  of  character — and  was  a  safe  and  usefhl 
member  of  the  assembly.  He  was  the  grandsire  of  the 
accomplished  Mrs.  Harriet  Prentice,  of  Louisville. 

Colonel  Edgar  was  an  inhabitant  of  Canada,  when  the 
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American  Revolution  commenced^  but  being  in  principle,  a 
warm  decided  Whig,  he  left  the  British  territoiy — removed 
to  the  United  States,  and  was  one  of  the  corps  of  Revolu- 
tionary patriots  denominated  Canadian  Refogees*  Afker 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  settied  on  the  Mississippi,  where  he 
acquired  a  handsome  property»  and  lived  to  an  advanced 
age. ' 

John  Smith,  of  Hamilton  county,  was  scarcely  excelled 
by  any  member  in  either  house,  in  native  talent  and  men- 
tal energy.  Though  he  felt,  very  sensibly,  the  want  of  an 
early  education,  yet  the  vigor  of  his  inteUect  was  such  as 
enabled  him,  measurably,  to  overcome  that  difficulty.  His 
ambition  to  excel,  urged  him  to  constant  iqiplication,  and 
soon  raised  him  to  a  fair  standing  among  the  talented  and 
influential  leaders  of  the  day.  In  1808,  he  represented  the 
State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  stood  hig^  in 
the  confidence  of  Mr.  JeflTerson.  Subsequentiy,  however, 
his  intimacy  witii  Colonel  Burr,  put  an  end  to  all  inter* 
course  between  him  and  Mr.  Jefierson.  When  the  Colonel 
was  on  his  tour  through  the  Western  country,  in  1806,  he 
spent.a  week  or  two  in  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Smith  was  then  a 
Senator,  and  had  been  a  member  cf  that  body  when  Colonel 
Burr  presided  in  it,  as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
He^  therefore,  very  naturally  invited  him  to  his  house,  and 
tendered  to  him  its  hospitality  during  hi£^  stay  in  the  place. 
This  act  of  respect  and  kindness,  dictated  by  a  generous 
feeling,  was  relied  on  as  evidence  that  he  was  a  partizan 
of  the  Colonel,  and  engaged  in  his  project.  A  number  of 
persons  then  residing  in  Cincinnati,  who  were  in  constant 
and  intimate  intercourse  with  Colonel  Burr,  and  who  were 
universally  believed  to  be  engaged  in  his  undertaking,  what- 
ever it  might  have  been,  deserted  him  as  soon  as  the  stona 
began  to  gather.  Some  of  them  figured  in  the  trial  at 
Richmond,  in  1807,  as  patriots  of  spotiess  purity. 

When  the  Governor  of  Ohio  made  his  communication  to 
the  Legislature  on  the  sulgect,  which  was  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  military  moyements,  familiarly  called  at  that 
day  *^the  Burr  Wotj^^  it  was  amusing  to  see  those  men,  who 
had  so  recently  been  the  most  devoted  attendants  on  the 
Colonel,  and  the  most  vocal  in  his  praise,  denouncing  him 
as  a  traitor,  and  tendering  their  services  to  the  Gkivemof  of 
the  State,  to  arrest  the  culprit  and  bring  him  to  justice. 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  firm,  consistent  man,  not  easily  alarmed; 
he  solemnly  aflirmed  his  belief  that  Colonel  Burr  was  not 
engaged  in  any  project  injurious  to  the  country,  and  refused 
to  join  in  the  outcry  against  him,  or  to  aid  in  the  measures 
that  were  taken  to  procure  his  arrest.  The  consequence 
was,  he  was  denounced  himself,  and  a  bill  of  indictment 
found  against  him,  which  was,  however,  abandoned  with- 
out an  attempt  to  bring  him  to  trial. 
.  In  conversation  with  his  friends,  Mr.  Smith  stated,  that 
before  the  movements  of  Burr  had  attracted  general  notice, 
Ifr.  Jefierson  requested  a  confidential  interview  with  him, 
(Smith;)  at  which  he  enquired  if  he  was  not  personally 
acquainted  with  the  Spanish  officers  of  Louisiana  and  Flor* 
Ida.  On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  went  on  to 
state,  that  a  war  with  Spain  seemed  to  be  inevitable;  and 
that  it  was  very  desirable  to  know  the  feelings  of  those 
men  towards  the  United  States,  and  whether  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  their  friendship,  if  a  war  should  take  place 
between  the  two  countries.-  At  the  same  tinte,  he  re- 
quested him  to  visit  that  country,  with  reference  to  that 
object.  Mr.  Smith  stated  further,  that  he  did  visit  the 
country,  as  requested;  and  that,  on  his  return,  he  reported 
to  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  the  governor,  the  inferior  officers,  an 
the  inhabitants  generally,  were  not  only  friendly,  but 
were  desirous  of  attaching  themselves  to  the  United  States. 
This  was  in  the  summer  preceding  the  war  message 
against  Spain,  which  was  sent  to  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, in  December,  1805.  Although  that  message  was 
confidential,  it  soon  became  known  to  the  diplomatic  corps, 
at  Washington ;  and  the  French  minister  was  ordered  by  his 
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maeter,  Napoleon,  to  infoim  the  American  Government, 
that  France  would  take  part  with  Spain,  in  any  contest 
she  might  have  with  the  United  States. 

It  is  matter  of  history,  that  after  that  notice,  the  project 
against  Spain,,  communicated  in  the  confidential  message, 
and  refeired  to  in  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Smith,  was 
abandoned;  and,  about  the  same  time,  measures  were 
taken  by  the  Administration,  to  stop  the  movements  of 
Colonel  BuiT.  The  inference  drawn  from  these  facts,  and 
the  order  of  time,  in  which  they  occurred,  was,  that  the 
object  of  Burr's  preparations  and  movements,  was  the  in- 
vasion of  Mexico;  that  the  government  was  apprised  of 
that  fact;  and,  that  the  settlement  of  Washita  lands  was  a 
mere  pretence  to  cover  the  real  design. 

The  persons  who  composed  the  Legislative  Council,  were 
men  much  respected,  and  in  whom  the  community  had 
confidence.  Colonel  Vanderburgh  was  an  intelligent  citi- 
zen of  Vincennes,  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade.  When 
the  JLegblative  Council  was  first  organized,  he  was  chosen 
their  President,  and  held  that  office  till  he  ceased  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Indiana  Territory;  the  boundaries  of  which  included 
his  residence.  After  that  division  was  completed,  and  the 
new  Territory  organized,  Mr.  Vanderburgh  was  appointed 
by  the  President,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  General  Court; 
from  which,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  his  standing  in  that 
community  was  highly  respectable. 

David  Vance,  of  Jefierson  county,  was  a  plain  man,  of 
respectable  acquirements,  and  of  stability  and  sound  judg- 
ment. He  was  esteemed  for  integrity  and  uprightness  of 
character;  and  was,  in  all  respects,  worthy  of  confidence^ 

Colonel  Robert  Oliver,  of  Washington  county,  stood  high 
in  the  confidence  of  the  community.  He  had  served  with 
credit,  as  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution;  and, 
like  hundreds  of  others,  who  were  engaged  in  that  glorious 
struggle,  found  himself,  at  the  return  of  peace,  destitute  of 
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the  means  of  subflistfence,  and  without  an  occupationy  on 
which  he  could  rely  for  sapport  Thus  situated,  he  joined 
the  Ohio  company  of  associates,  most  of  whom  were  Revo- 
lutionary characters,  of  New  England.  He  was,  of  course, 
one  of  the  first  band  of  pioneers  to  the  Far  West,  who 
planted  themcMlves  on  the  Muskingum  river,  while  the 
Territoiy  was  a  dreary  wilderness,  without  constitution, 
government,  or  law. 

Greneral  James  Findlay  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  one  of  the  early  pioneers  to  the  West.  He  settled  at 
Cincinnati,  while  the  Indian  war  was  raging  with  violence; 
and  had  his  full  share  of  exposure  to  its  dangers.  After 
Congresi^  had  adopted  a  system  for  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands,  and  established  a  Land  office  at  Cincinnati,  he  was 
appointed  Receiver  of  Public  Money,  and  was  continued  in 
that  station  many  years,  and  until  he  resigned  it.  He 
joined  the  army  of  General  Hull,  as  a  volunteer,  and 
marched  to  Detroit  in  command  of  one  of  the  regiments 
which  composed  that  army.  When  the  extraordinary  sur* 
render  by  General  Hull  took  place,  he  returned  to  his  fam- 
ily and  his  business.  In  1825,  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
and  was  continued  in  that  station  by  re-elections,  till  1838. 
For  many  years,  he  was  M^jor  General  of  the  first  Divis* 
ion  of  Ohio  Militia.  He  held  a  variety  of  offices  under 
both  the  State  and  general  governments,  in  which  he  had 
the  confidence  of  the  community  in  a  high  degree. 

Mr.  Bumetj  as  has  been  stated  elsewhere,  is  a  native 
of  New-Jersey,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College,  and  a  law* 
yer  by  profession.  During  the  long  period  of  his  profession* 
al  labors  at  the  bar,  both  in  the  Territory  and  State,  he  was 
placed  by  common  consent  among  the  most  respectable  of 
his  professional  brethren.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  school 
of  politicians,  who  had  been  active  agents  in  commencing 
and  sustaining  the  Revolution.  He  was  taught  to  confide 
in  the  wisdom,  and  purity  of  Washington,  and  his  confiden- 
tial associates,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Federal  party — 
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formed  the  new  oonstitation,  and  were  the  principal  agents 
in  convincing  the  people  that  it  was  their  duty  and  their 
interest  to  adopt  it  They  settled  the  principles  and  ar- 
ranged the  plan  on  which  it  should  be  administered;  and 
under  their  guidance  it  went  into  successfbl  operation,  not- 
withstanding the  violent  opposition  of  the  party  which  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  the  characteristic  name  of  Anti-Fede- 
ralist. In  a  short  time,  the  new  government^  in  the  hands 
of  its  fiiendsy  recovered  the  country  from  the  universal  dis- 
tress and  embarrassment  which  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
had  produced;  and  was  scattering  blessings  on  all  classes 
of  the  peqple;  when  the  Anti-Federal  party,  who,  under 
that  name,  had  resisted  its  adoption,  assumed  the  mcnre 
fascinating  appellation  of  Republican,  and  transferred  their 
opposition  from  the  Constitution  itself,  to  the  administration 
of^it.  They  commenced  a  systematic  attack  on  the  policy 
adopted  by  F^sident  Washington;  they  condemned  his 
leading  measures,  and  formed  a  combination  to  bring  him 
into  disrepute,  and  themselves  into  office;  and,  after  a 
conflict  of  twelve  years,  they  succeeded  in  their  project. 
In  the  judgment  of  Mr^  B.  they  were  influenced  by  mo- 
tives of  ambition,  and  were  more  anxious  to  gain  power, 
than  to  reform  abuses.  He  had  more  confidence  in  the 
men  who  formed  the  Constitution  than  in  their  oppo- 
nents, who  had  uniformly  resisted  its  adoption,  and  op- 
posed its  measures. 

Soon  after  that  party  cast  ofi*  the  name  of  Anti-Fed- 
eralist, its  origin,  and  their  original  purpose,  were  forgot- 
ten. The  people  were  told  that  the  Federalists  were  am- 
tocratSy  laboring  to  change  the  constitution,  by  giving  it  the 
substance,  as  well  as  the  form,  of  the  British  government. 
These  charges  were  made  so  repeatedly — ^with  such  bold 
confidence,  and  came  fix>m  such  high  places,  that  the  na- 
tion, at  length,  were  led  to  believe  them.  The  framers 
and  fathers  of  the  Constitution  were  set  dovm  as  its  worst, 
enemies,  and  its  original  opponents  as  its  best  fiiends. 
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The  party  which  had  been  called  Federalists^  because  Ihey 
made  and  supported  the  new  federal  government,  were 
represented  as  its  cniginal  enemies;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
its  most  deadly  opponents  claimed  to  be  its  fathers  and 
guardians. 

These  false  statements,  having  obtained  credence,  after 
years  of  repetition,  the  name  of  the  party,  of  which  Wash- 
ington was  the  head,  became  a  term  of  reproach — vindica- 
ting the  very  reverse  of  its  true  and  genuine  meaning. 
Mr.  B.,  however,  knew  that  it  implied,  neither  more  nor 
less,  than  devotion  to  the  new  federal  government.  For 
that  rectson,  although  the  party  had  long  ceased  to  exist, 
the  great  mjGuority  of  them  being  in  their  graves;  Mr.  B. 
retained  the  name,  and  stiU  cherishes  it,  as  the  distinguish- 
ing appellation,  of  the  purest  patriots  and  statesmen,  the 
country  has  ever  contained. 

When  the  party  slang  of  the  day,  which  has  been  kept 
alive,  for  sinister  purposes,  to  the  present  hour,  shall  have 
done  its  work,  and  be  foi^otten,  the  historian,  without  risk 
to  his  popularity,  will  do  justice  to  that  abused,  persecuted, 
misunderstood  party.  He  will  record  their  political  course, 
impartially,  and  will  verify  the  fact,  that  they  were  the 
fathers  of  the  Revolution — ^the  instigators  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence — and  the  framers  of  our  present  hap* 
py  form  of  government;  and  that,  by  their  efforts  and  influ- 
ence, the  country  was  raised  firom  poverty  to  affluence,  and 
frooi  the  contempt  of  Europe,  to  the  confidence  and  admi- 
ration of  the  world.  He  will  cause  it  to  be  known,  and 
acknowledged,  that  before  they  were  driven  from  power, 
they  had  saved  the  nation — established  her  character — 
renovated  her  energy,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  her 
subsequent  prosperity. 

A  consciousness  of  these  truths  prompted  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  declare,  in  his  inaugural  address,  at  the  moment  he  took 
the  reins  of  government  from  the  hands  of  the  FederaUsts : 
"We  are  all  Republicans,  we  are  all  Federalists." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Legulatai«  aiwaibld  at  CmeimurtL — Their  prooeadingi^-— Haniioii  eloeted 
Delegate  to  Congreai.^— Hia  inatiUcttoiiB.— Hia  conne  in  Congreai  approved. 
—Territory  diyided. — Harriaon  appointed  GoTemor.— The  Ordinance  of 
1787.— Iti  proTiaionaw—- Liberty,  ctril  and  reUgiona,  aecnred^— Territorial 
code  defeetiye. — ^Remedied  by  the  Legialatnre. — ^Freneh  inhabitanta.— Their 
common  fielda.— Boming  of  Pimiriea. — ^Injury  reaolttng*^— Regnlatedv— Jn* 

.  riadlction  on  the  Ohio  Rirer. — Claimaof  Kentucky. — ^Inconyenienoead— 
Act  of  the  Legialatnre  touching  it— Compact  between  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky.—Legialation  of  the  GoTcmor  and  Judgea. — Of  the  Genenl  Aaaem- 
bly. — Education  encouraged.— Protection  of  the  Indianaw— Vetoea  of  the 
GoYemor. — Property  qualification. — ^Limited  dayeryr— Attempt  to  intro* 
duce  it— Auditor'a  Certificatea^— Addreai  of  the  General  Aawmbly,  com- 
plimentary to  Preaident  Adama. 

On  the  16th  September,  1799,  bodi  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature assembled  at  Cincinnati,  elected  their  officers,  and 
informed  the  Gk)yemor  that  they  were  ready  to  proceed  to 
business.  The  Grovemor  met  them  the  next  day,  in  the 
chamber  of  the  Representatives,  and  in  a  very  elegant  ad* 
dress,  congratulated  them  and  their  constituents  on  the  in* 
teresting  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  form  of  their 
government; — a  change,  by  which  the  power  of  making 
their  laws  had  been  taken  from  the  hands  of  men  in  whose 
appointment  they  had  no  agency,  and  over  whom  they  had 
no  control,  and  committed  to  others  of  their  own  choice. 
He  laid  before  them  a  foil  and  faithfiil  view  of  the  condi- 
tion and  the  wants  of  the  Territory;  and  recommended  to 
their  attention  such  measures  as  he  believed  were  proper 
to  advance  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

As  this  was  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature,  it  was 
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necesBarily  a  laborious  one.  The  transitioii  from  a  colonial 
to  a  semi-independent  govenunent,  oialled  for  a  general  re- 
vision and  enlargement  of  tke  statute  book.  Some  of  the 
adopted  laws  wete  repealed — many  of  them  were  alter- 
ed and  amended,  and  a  long  list  of  new  acts  were  added 
to  the  code.  The  change  made  it  necessaiy  to  create  new 
offices,  and  prescribe  the  duties  of  those  who  welre  to  fill 
them.  I^e  increased  expenditure,  caused  by  the  change 
which  then  took  place,  made  it  necessary  to  devise  a  plan 
of  ways  and  means  to  meet  it.  As  the  number  of  mem- 
bers in  each  branch  was  small,  and  a  portion  of  them  either 
unprepared,  or  indisposed  to  partake  lajqgely  in  the  labor  of 
legislation,  the  principal  pressure  of  it,  rested  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  few. 

One  of  the  ihiportant  duties  of  the  session  was  the  elec* 
tiou  of  a  delegate  to  represent  the  Territory  in  Congress. 
As  soon  as  the  Grovemor's  proclamation  made  its  appear- 
ance, the  selection  of  a  person  to  fill  that  place  excited  gen- 
eral attention.  Several  natnes  were  mentioned,  and  among 
them  the  name  of  Mr.  B.,  whose  friends  pressed  him  to  be- 
come a  candidate;  and  ventured  to  give  him  strong  assu- 
rances of  success,  if  he  would  consent  to  serve ;  but,  being, 
at  the  time,  in  an  extensive  practice,  and  not  wealthy,  he 
could  not  afford  to  quit  his  {wofession,  or  abstract  from  it  as 
much  time  and  attention,  as  the  duties,  of  the  station  would 
require.  In  addition  to  this,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  he 
could  be  more  useful  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  in  their 
own  Legislature,  than  in  Congress.  For  these  reasons,  he 
refused  to  be  a  candidate;  and  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  public  opinion  had  settled  down  on  William 
Henry  Harrison  and  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr.,  who  were  the 
only  candidates  for  the  office. 

On  the  dd  of  October,  the  two  Houses  met  in  the  Repre- 
sentative chamber,  according  to  a  joint  resolution,  previ- 
ously adopted,  and  proceeded  to  the  election.  The  ballots 
were  taken  and  counted,  when  it  appeared  that  William 
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Henry  Hairison,  had  twelve  votes,  and  Aithtir  SI.  Clair 
ten  votes.  William  Henry  HarriBon  was  therefore  declared 
to  be  duly  elected.  On  being  furnished  with  a  certificate 
of  his  election,  he  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Territory,  proceeded  forthwith  to  Philadelphia,  and,  Con- 
gress being  then  in  session,  immediately  took  his  seat,  as 
the  Representative  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  Though 
he  retained  it  but  a  single  session,  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing some  very  important  advantages  for  his  constitaents. 

He  introduced  a  resolution  to  subdivide  the  surveys  of 
the  Public  Lands,  and  to  have  them  offered  for  sale  in 
small  tracts ;  which  he  succeeded  in  getting  through  both 
Houses,  in  opposition  to  the  interest  of  speculators;  who 
had  till  then  monopolized  the  business  of  retailing  lands  to 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  at  advanced  prices. 
That  act  was  hailed  as  the  most  beneficent  measure  that 
Congress  had  ever  adopted  for  the  people  of  the  West.  It 
put  it  in  the  power  of  ev^  industrious  man,  poor  as  he 
might  be,  to  become  a  fireeholder — to  cultivate  his  own 
domain,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  the  support  and  fiitore 
comfort  of  his  family.  At  the  same  session  he  obtained  a 
liberal  extension  of  the  time  of  payment,  in  bdialf  of  those 
persons  who  had  procured  pre-emption  rights  to  lands  they 
had  previously  bought  of  Judge  Symmes,  lying  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  patent,  and  for  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
make  titles.  That  indulgence  .enabled  them  to  secure  their 
farms,  and,  eventually,  to  become  independent  and  wealthy 
men.  At  the  same  time  Congress  divided  the  Northwes- 
tern Territory,  by  establishing  the  new  Territory  of  Indiana ; 
of  which  Mr.  Harrison  was  appointed  GovenKH",  and  Su- 
perintendent of  Indian  affairs.  He  accepted  those  ap- 
pointments and  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress.  By  this 
division,  Mr.  Vanderburgh  became  a  citizen  of  Indiana, 
and  his  seat  in  the  Legislative  council  was  vacated. 

The  Ordinance  and  the  Compact,  which  were  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Territory,  contained  but  little  specific  legis- 
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lation.  It  preseribed  the  rule  of  descents;  the  mode  of 
transferring  real  estate,  by  deed  of  lease  and  release ;  and 
of  devising  or  bequeathing  it  by  will.  It  regulated  the 
right  of  dower,  and  authorised  the  transfer  of  personal 
property,  by  delivery;  saving  always  to  the  French  and 
Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  settlers  who  had  before 
professed  themselves  citizens  of  Virginia,  their  laws  and 
customs  then  in  force  among  them,  relative  to  the  descent 
and  conveyance  of  properly.  In  addition  to  these  provis* 
ions,  the  compact  ordained,  that  no  person  demeaning  him- 
self in  a  peaceable  manner,  should  be  molested  on  account 
of  hb  mode  of  worship,  or  religious  opinions.  It  also 
secured  to  the  inhabitants  forever,  the  benefit  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  ccwpus— of  trial  by  juiy— of  a  proportionate 
representation  of  the  people  in  the  Legislature,  and  of 
judicial  proceedings,  according  to  the  course  of  the  Com- 
mon Law« 

It  further  provided,  ''that  all  persons  should  be  bailable, 
unless  fer  capital  offences,  etc.;  that  all  fines  should  be 
moderate;  that  no  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  should 
ever  be  inflicted;  that  no  man  should  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty  or  property,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the 
law  of  the  land;  that  if  ^e  public  exigency  made  it  neces* 
sary  to  take  the  property,  or  services  of  any  individual,  full 
compensation  should  be  made  for  the  same;  that  no  law 
should  ever  be  enacted  to  affect  private  contracts  or  en- 
gagements, bona  fide,  and  without  firaud,  previously  made; 
and  that  there  should  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  other  than  for  the  punishment  of  mmes :  Pro* 
tided  (dwajfSy  that  any  person  esciqpiiig  into  the  Territory, 
from  whom  labor  or  service  was  lawfully  claimed,  in  any 
one  of  the  original  States,  such  fugitive  might  be  lawfully 
taken  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor 
or  service." 

The  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  con^ 
tained  in  this  invaluable  document,  were  guaranteed  to  the 
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people  of  the  Territory  and  their  poflterity  forever,  by  the 
venerable  Fathers  of  the  Revolution,  which  entitled  them  to 
endless  gratitude.  Valuable,  however,  as  these  principles 
were,  they  required  much  specific  legislation,  to  cany  them 
into  practical  use. 

The  statutes,  which  had  been  adopted,  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  Governor  and  Judges,  formed  a  miserable  apology 
for  a  code  of  stftote  laws.  Many  subjects  of  interest  were 
not  embraced  in  them,  and  most  of  Ibose  which  were,  were 
in  a  crude  imperfect  state.  The  most  useful  of  them  were 
taken  from  the  Pennsylvania  code,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  from  the  code  of  Virginia,  which  adopted  the  common 
law,  and  such  of  the  English  statutes,  made  in  aid  of  it, 
inior  to  the  4th  of  James  I.  as  were  of  a  general  nature, 
and  applicable  to  the  country.  Although  this  law  was  im- 
portant in  tbe  administration  of  justice;  as  without  it,  the 
courts  must  have  legislated,  in  many  of  the  cases  which 
came  before  them;  yet  it  was  so  general  and  indefinite  in 
its  terms,  that  questions  were  perpetually  arising,  at  the 
bar  and  on  the  bench,  as  to  which  of  the  statutes  of  the 
English  code  were  adopted;  and  whether  such  parts  of 
statutes  as  were  applicable  to  the  state  of  the  country, 
might  be  taken,  and  others  rejected;  as,  for  example,  in  a 
case  in  which  the  defence  rested  on  a  plea  of  usury,  there 
being  no  statute  of  the  Territory  on  that  subject,  the 
defendant  relied  on  the  statute  of  13th  Elizabelli,  which 
came  clearly  within  the  terms  of  the  adopting  law,  both  as 
to  time  and  subject  matter;  yet,  as  it  authorised  an  interest 
of  ten  per  cent.,  and  Ibe  interest  of  the  Territory,  established 
by  general  consent,  was  only  six  per  cent.,  it  became  a 
question,  whether  it  did  or  did  not  justify  that  rate  of  in- 
terest; and  if  not,  whether  the  penalty  of  the  act  could  be 
enforced  in  that  case. 

On  many  interesting  subjects,  particularly  those  relating 
to  remedies,  and  the  mode  of  enforcing  them,  there  had 
been  no  legislation.    The  course  of  the  Common  Iiaw  was 


relied  on,  wldch  vnm  tedioiw,  and,  in  moet  cases,  difficult 
and  expendye;  and  the  more  so,  as  there  was  not  any 
tribonal  in  the  Territory  vested  vriih  Chancery  powers. 
The  Ck>urtB  of  Coimnoil  Law,  as  far  as  their  forms  and 
modes  of  administering  justice  would  permit,  assumed  those 
powers  from  necessity,  by  which  partial  relief  was  obtained. 

On  ilie  sul:gectof  the  partition  of  real  estate — assignment 
of  dower — relief  of  insolvent  debtors — settlement  of  dis- 
potes  by  aibitration— divorce,  and  alimony--equitable  set 
off,  and  execution  of  real  contracts,  the  territorial  code  was 
entirely  silent.  To  supply  that  deficiency,  an  onerous 
duly  was  imposed  on  ibe  Legislature,  at  their  first  session. 
In  most  of  the  cases  mentioned,  laws  were  passed  providing 
simple  and  easy  modes  of  proceeding. 

The  snlgect  of  education  occupied  their  serious  attention ; 
and  among  other  measuires,  they  instructed  the  delegate  in 
Congress  to  use  his  infiuence  to  induce  that  body  to  pass 
the  laws  which  were  considered  necessary  to  secure  to  the 
Temtory  the  title  of  the  lands  that  had  been  promised  for 
Ike  support  of  schools  and  colleges,  including  section  No. 
16,  in  every  township;  which  had  been  pledged  for  the 
support  of  common  schools,  in  the  Ordinance  of  May,  1785, 
and  cimfirmed  by  another  of  July,  1787. 

It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  by  the  Ordi- 
nance for  the  government  of  the  Territory,  "to  observe  the 
utmost  good  faith  towards  the  Indians;  to  protect  their 
property,  rights  and  liberty;  and  to  pass  laws  founded  in 
justice  and  humanity,  for  preventing  Wrongs  being  done  to 
them."  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor,  that  sub- 
ject was  investigated,  and  a  law  was  passed  for  their  relief, 
covering  all  the  ground  to  which  it  was  supposed  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  extended. 

As  the  dividing  line  between  the  North-western  Terrir 

tory  and  the  new  Territory  of  Indiana,  had  not  been  run,  it 

waa  a  matter  of  doubt,  into  which  Territoiy  the  island  of 

Mackinaw  and  the  adjacent  settlements  would  fall.    To 

20 
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remove  that  doubt,  measares  were  taken  to  ascertain  their 
tme  poBition.  Measures  were  also  taken  to  obtain  for  the 
people  of  Detroit  a  confirmation  of  their  right  to  a  tract  of 
land  adjoining  the  town,  which  they  had  used  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  country,  as  a  public  common. 

The  two  houses  also  adopted  a  remonstrance,  addressed 
to  Congress,  against  the  unqualified  veto  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, over  the  acts  of  the  Legislature;  and  against  the  ex- 
clusive right  he  claimed  of  dividii^  and  subdividing  coun- 
ties, after  Ihey  had  been  created  and  organized  by  himself, 
without  their  concurrence.  They  also  made  an  efibrt  to 
abolish  the  properly  qualification,  required  by  the  Ordi- 
nance, and  to  extend  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory,  to  all  fi^e  white  male  citizens 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  who  had  re- 
sided one  year  in  the  Territory,  and  who  had  paid  a  Terri- 
torial or  county  tax. 

^  During  the  same  session  (}799)  a  memorial  was  present- 
ed by  officers  of  the  Virginia  line  on  Continental  establish- 
ment, in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  praying  for  toleration 
to  remove  with  their  slaves,  on  to  their  Military  Bounty 
Lands,  between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami  rivers.  The 
prayer  of  the  petition,  being  unequivocally  prohibited  by 
the  Ordinance,  the  Legislature  had  no  discretion  in  the 
case.  Their  only  course  was  to  reject  the  petition,  al- 
though it  was  apparent,  that  if  the  application  of  the  me* 
morialists  could  have  been  granted,  it  would  have  brought 
into  the  Territory  a  great  accession  of  wealth,  strength, 
and  intelligence;  yet  the  public  feeling,  on  the  subject  of 
admitting  slavery  into  the  Territory,  was  such,  that  the  re- 
quest would  have  been  denied,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  if  the 
Legislature  had  possessed  the  power  of  granting  it.  They 
were  not  only  opposed  to  slavery,  on  the  ground  of  its  be- 
ing a  moral  evil,  in  violation  of  personal  right,  but  were  of 
opinion,  that,  whatever  might  be  its  immediate  advantages^ 
it  would  ultimately  retard  the  settlement,  and  check  the 
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prosperity  of  the  Territory,  by  making  labor  less  reputabloi 
and  creating  feelings  and  habits,  unfriendly  to  the  simpli- 
city and  industry,  they  desired  to  encourage  and  perpetaate. 

That  influence  was  so  strong  on  the  minds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses,  that,  after  the  rejection  of  the  memo- 
rial, they  adopted  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  Territory^ 
recommending  industry  and  frugality — ^urging  them  to  dis- 
countenance dissipation  of  every  kind — to  encourage  home- 
manufactures,  and  retrench  unnecessary  expense.  •^ 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  the 
niinois,  Mississippi,  and  Wabash,  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country,  to  enclose  their  small  farms,  which  would 
now  be  denominated  truck-patches y  by  a  common  fence, 
which  frequently  gave  rise  to  disputes  and  quarrels;  some- 
times, as  to  their  respective  proportions  of  expense,  in 
keeping  up  the  enclosure — sometimes,  by  the  uncertainty 
of  their  land-marks — sometimes,  by  iiyuries  done  to  their 
crops  by  carelessness,  or  otherwise;  and  sometimes,  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  the  enclosure  for  pasturage,  and  the 
number  of  animals  that  each  proprietor  should  be  allowed 
to  pasture.  These  difficulties  were,  to  them,  of  serious  im- 
portance, and  were  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  in  the 
form  of  a  memorial.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  devise 
a  remedy  for  a  case  so  complex.  It  seemed  to  resemble 
that  of  a  joint-stock  company,  not  regulated  by  law,  and 
having  no  rule  for  its  management,  but  custom,  voluntarily 
submitted  to.  A  plan,  however,  was  devised,  and  made 
obligatory  on  all  concerned,  by  an  act,  which  regulated  the 
enclosing  and  cultivating  of  common  fields,  and  which  gave 
general  satisfaction. 

In  that  early  stage  of  the  settlement  of  the  Territoiy, 
very  serious  damage  was  frequently  done,  to  the  property 
of  the  inhabitants,  by  setting  fire  to  the  woods  and  prairies 
— sometimes  by  design,  but  more  frequently  by  careless- 
ness. It  often  happened,  that  by  such  fires,  fences,  buitd- 
ings,  stack  yards,  and  other  improvements  were  consumed. 
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The  extent  of  the  evil,  aad  the  appiehemion  it  jwodoced, 
on  the  public  miiid^  oonnot  be  realised  by  those  who  have 
not  lived  on  the  frontier  of  a  new,  apanely-Bettied  conntiy. 
Numerous  petitions,  on  that  sulgect»  were  presented,  and  a 
law  was  passed  granting  relief. 

From  the  first  settlement  of  the  Tenitoiy,  the  Gonunon- 
wealth  of  Kentucky,  claimed  exclusive  jurisdiction,  on  the 
Ohio  river — whiph  had  been  reluctantly  submitted  to,  by 
t^e  people  of  the  Tecritoiy,  and  from  which  very  serious 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  had  resulted.  P^^ons  ar- 
reted by  Territorial  officers,  for  crimes  committed  on  boaid 
of  boats,  Ijfing  at,  or  floating  near  the  shore  of  the  Teni- 
tory,  were  released  on  habeas  carpus^  or  discharged  on  pleas 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Territorial  courts.  Those  who  set 
up  this  exclusive  right,  claimed,  that  it  extended  to  high 
water  mark;  and  insisted,  that  when  llie  river  at  a  high 
st9ge,  passed  a  portion  of  its  water  through  a  bayoii,  or 
over  low  ground,  into  the  main  stream  below,  the  ground, 
so  separated,  was  an  island,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act 
of  cession,  the  jurisdiction  and  soil  of  which  was  vested  in 
Kentucky.  On  that  hypothesis,  a  Virginia  Afilitary  Land 
Warrant,  was  located,  many  years  ago,  on  land  so  situated, 
for  which  a  patent  was  obtained,  on  the  ground  before 
stated. 

This  condition  of  things  was  highly  embarrassing,  and 
frequently  restdted  in  the  escape  of  criminals,  from  de< 
served  punishment.  The  claim  was  considered  extremely 
oppressive,  and  was  loudly  and  justly  complained  of. 
Many  persons  of  intelligence,  expressed  the  opinion,  that 
the  cession  of  th6  entire  country,  north-west  of  the  river, 
indudioff  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  soil,  in  connection  with 
the  fact,  that  the  river  had  been  declared  a  public  high- 
way, to  be  used  freely  as  such,  by  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  might  be  considered  as  giving  the  people  of 
the  Territory  the  jurisdiction  they  claimed.  Mt.  B.,  with 
others,  was  disposed  to  maintain  that  opinion,  and  to  assert 


it,  as  tlie  <mly  remedy  for  tbe  embarrassments  experienced 
by  tiieir  magistrates  and  courts  of  justice,  lliey  enter- 
tamed  no  doubt  of  their  claim  to  low-water  mark,  and 
were  disposed  to  claim  a  common  right  over  the  whole 
riyer,  or  an  exclusive  one,  to  the  middle  of  it^ 

Accordingly,  in  the  early  part  of  the  session  (1799)  on 
leave  granted  to  introduce  a  bill  defining  land  regulating 
privileges,  the  right  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  was  affirmed, 
by  legalizing  the  service  of  process,  civil  and  criminal,  on 
any  river,  or  water  course,  within,  or  bounding  the  Tenrr- 
toty.  That  bill  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote,  in  each 
ho^ase,  and  was  approved  by  the  Governor,  with  a  distinot 
understanding,  that  it  asserted  the  right  of  cohcurrent  juris- 
diotkm  over  the  whole  river.  fVom  that  time,  the  trlbti- 
nals  of  the  Territory,  and  afterwards  of  llie  State,  sustained 
Ike  legality  of  arrests  made  on  the  Ohio  river.  Kentucky, 
however,  continued  to  dispute  the  right,  though  no  serimui 
effort  was  made  to  resist  it,  for  a  number  of  years;  but, 
subsequently,  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  that  State,  was 
revived,  and  became  so  serious,  that  the  Legislature  of 
Ohio  passed  a  resolution  requesting  their  Governor  to  cor- 
respond on  the  subject,  with  the  Governor  of  Kentucky.  At 
a  subsequent  session,  tiie  Legislature  were  informed,  that 
die  Goyem<Mr  of  that  state  had  declined  holding  any  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject. 

When  that  result*  was  communicated,  Mr.  B.  was  a 
member  of  the  House ;  and  having  had  sometLdng  to  do 
witii  that  matter,  in  the  Territorial  Legislature,  he  deter- 
mined to  give  it  a  thorough  investigation.  Accordingly,  he 
examined  the  entire  legislation  of  Virginia,  in  regard  to  it. 
He  found  thttt  the  act  passed  in  December,  1789,  authori^ 
sing  the  district  of  Kentucky  to  form  a  separate  govern^ 
ment,  was  in  the  form  of  a  compact,  and  set  forth,  dis- 
tinctly, the  terms  and  conditions  on  which,  and  on  which 
alone,  the  district  should  be  permitted  to  form  a  ^ovem*- 
ment  for  themselves.    One  of  them  declared,  in  expresi 
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tennfly  thai  the  State  to  be  farmed  in  the  district,  should  never 
daim  the  exdusive  jurisdiction  on  the  Ohio  river;  but  that  it 
should  be  forever  common  to  them  and  to  the  people  and  States  on 
the  opposite  side.  These  conditions  were  agreed  to  by  the 
people  of  Kentucky,  and  a  State  Gonstitation  was  formed 
in  1792,  containing  a  clause,  that  the  compact  with  the 
State  of  Virginia,  should  constitute  a  part  thereof. 

The  result  of  that  examination  was  conmiunicated  to 
the  Legislature,  and  produced  a  perfect  conviction,  that  the 
right  for  which  they  had  been  attempting  to  negotiate,  was 
secured  to  them,  as  far  as  Kentucky  was  concerned,  by  tiie 
prudence  and  foresight  of  tiie  Conunonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Since  that  time  there  has  not  been  any  difficulty  witii  the 
State,  or  people  of  Kentucky.  A  similar  embarrassment, 
however,  may  arise  v^th  tiie  State  of  Virginia,  te  to  our 
right  on  the  river  above  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy.  Bui 
judging  from  what  she  has  done,  to  secure  tiie  jurisdiction 
on  the  river  below  that  point,  it  is  not  presumed  she  will 
ever  desire  to  restrict  it  above. 

It  has  been  heretofore  remarked,  that  the  labor  of  pre- 
paring and  maturing  the  business  of  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, rested  on  the  shoulders  of  a  few  individuals.  In 
proof  of  that  remark,  the  Journal  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil shows,  that  during  the  session  of  1799,  Mr.  B.,  a  member 
of  that  body,  prepared  and  reported  the  following  bills,  to 
wit:  a  bill  to  regulate  the  admission  and  practice  of  attor- 
neys at  law:  a  bill  to  confirm  and  give  force  to  certain 
laws  enacted  by  the  Governor  and  Judges :  a  bill  making 
promissory  notes  negotiable:  a  bill  to  autiiorise  and  regu- 
late arbitrations :  a  bill  to  regulate  the  service  and  return 
of  process,  in  certain  cases :  a  bUl  establishing  courts,  for 
the  trial  of  small  causes :  a  bill  to  prevent  trespassing,  by 
cutting  of  timber:  a  bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
constables :  a  bill  defining  privileges,  in  certain  cases :  a  bill 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors,  into  cer- 
tain Indian  towns :  a  bill  for  the  appointment  of  general 
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officers,  in  the  militia  of  the  Territoiy :  a  bill  to  reviBO  the 
laws  adopted,  or  made,  by  the  Grovemor  and<  Judges :  a  bill 
to  authorise  the  raisiiig  of  money  by  way  of  lottery :  a  bill 
lor  the  relief  of  the  poor:  a  bill  repealing  certain  laws  and 
parts  of  laws :  and,  a  bill  for  the  punishment  of  arson. 

He  was  also  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  rules  for 
conducting  the  business  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  an 
answer  to  the  Governor's  address,  to  the  two  houses,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session;  and  also  to  draft  a  memorial  to 
Congress,  on  behalf  of  purchasers  of  land,  in  the  Miami 
country,  and  a  complimentary  address  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

During  the  first  stage  of  Territorial  government,  from 
1789  to  1799,  the  law  for  the  collection  of  small  debts  sub- 
jected the  inhabitants  to  great  trouble  and  expense ;  and 
•  sometimes,  to  the  most  oppressive  exactions.  The  coun- 
ties  were  large,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  justices,  was  co^ex- 
tensive  with  their  limits.  Process  to  collect  a  debt,  of  one 
dollar,  might  be  sent,  and  served,  fifty  miles,  or  more,  from 
the  place  of  its  return;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  justices 
were  in  the  habit  of  undertaking  the  collection  of  debts,  far 
exceeding  the  amount,  within  their  jurisdiction,  by  dividing 
them  into  small  sums,  on  each  of  which,  they  commenced 
a  suit,  and  allowed  the  constable  his  traveling  fees;  so 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  costs  very  far  exceeded  the  amount 
of  the  original  debt.  To  abate  that  grievance,  the  law 
above  referred  to,  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  justices,  in 
civil  cases,  to  the  townships  in  which  they  severally  resi* 
ded,  and  prohibited  them  from  issuing  more  than  one  writ, 
or  summons,  on  the  same  claim. 

The  bill  defining  privileges,  reported  by  IMb*.  B.,  protected 
tiie  whole  comnmnity  from  arrest,  on  civil  process,  on  the 
Fourth  Dojf  cf  Jvfyy  giving  protection  to  all  classes  of  men, 
while  engaged  in  its  celebration,  and  participating  in  the 
pleasures  and  festivities,  which  the  elder  Adam^  predicted, 
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would  dbtingcduih  it,  to  llie  end  of  time,  from  «n  odier  imfm 
in  the  calendar.  It  is  belieyed  that  tliis  was  tlie  finrt  legia* 
lative  act,  in  the  United  Statea,  which  hallowed  diat 
eventfiil  day,  and  made  it  a  ptotected  jobilee  to  eveiy  in* 
dividual  in  the  nation.  Since  then,  similar  exemptiona 
have  been  enacted  in  several  of  the  States. 

Under  the  first  grade  of  Territcwial  gov^emment,  the  Go>v^ 
emor  and  Judges,  in  their  legislative  eapaeitgr,  had  taken 
great  liberties, with  the  laws  they  adopted.  In  some  in- 
stances, they  retained  nothing  more  than  the  title  of  the 
adopted  law,  the  body  of  it  being  stricfcen  ont,  and  the  rMr 
cancy  filled  with  matter  to  suit  themselves.  The  Govern* 
(NT,  as  has  been  before  stated,  remonstrated  against  that 
course;  and,  alter  the  oif^anization  of  the  Legislature,  pre* 
sented  the  subject  to  their  consideration,  and  recommended 
such  legislation  in  reference  to  it,  as  thqr  might  think  ne- 
cessary. In  response  to  that  communication,  the  bill,  giv* 
ing  efiTect  to  those  laws,  was  reported.  Their  validity; 
though  questioned  from  the  beginning,  had  been  acquiesced 
in,  for  reasons  heretofore  stated;  but  it  was  thought  advi* 
sable  to  remove  all  doubt,  by  giving  them  the  sanction  of 
the  Iiegislature. 

The  bill  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  into 
the  Indian  tovnis,  was  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  mis^ 
sionaries  of  the  church  of  United  Brethren,  who  had  made 
establishments,  under  the  aniJiority  of  CSongress,  at  Shoen- 
brun,  Gnadenhutten,  and  Salem,  on  the  Tuscarawas  branch 
of  the  Muskingum  river,  tiien  in  the  county  of  Washington. 
The  bidiana  in  those  settlements,  had  been  Christianized, 
and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  agriculture,  and  the 
arts;  but  when  the  white  population  settled  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, and  began  to  associate  and  trade  with  than, 
whiskey  was  introduced  into  their  towns,  as  a  profiteble 
article  of  traffic.  The  effect  it  was  producing,  on  their  in* 
dustiy  and  moral  habits,  became  alanning,  and  indnced 


ihe  fnifwiflnitfieB  to  apply  to  Ibe  General  Assembly,  for  re«- 
lief;  who  granted  it  pronq^^to  Ae  extent  of  Ike  means  in 
liieir  power. 

As  was  expected,  1^  establishment  of  the  seoond  grade 
of  frovemmemty  nmde  it  neoessaiy  to  increase  the  taxes,  to 
meet  the  additional  expead>tu!e,  which  it  had  caused.  For 
HkMt  purpose,  pvoTision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Tenitorial  Treasurer,  and  an  Andttor  of  Pablic  Accounts, 
o  whom  the  management^  the  fiscal  concerns  of  liie  Ter- 
ritoiy,  was  ccdttmitted. 

As  the  public  debt  increased  fester  tihan  the  means  of 
payment,  a  resort  was  had  to  the  credit  syetem.  Tlie  Au- 
ditor wne  auiliorised,  in  payment  of  claims  on  the  Trea* 
nry,  to  issue  certifloates,  wfaieh  were  made  receivable  for 
taxes,  and  passed  cunrent,  at  a  small  diecount,  in  the  busi* 
ness  transactions  of  the  country.  These,  vouchers  w^re 
denominated  '*  Auditor's  Oertificates,"  and  were  required  to 
be  cancelled  as  soon  as  redeemed  at  the  Treasury.  Al- 
Aough  they  were  printed  on  common  papet:,  in  a  plain 
style,  no  attempt  was  made  to  counterfeit  them.  They  an- 
swered a  useftd  purpose,  and,  in  fact,  the  government 
eoukl  not  have  been  sustained  without  them.  The  people 
saw  they  were  necessary,  as  well  as  convenient,  and  no 
effort  was  made  to  undervalue,  or  depreciate  them. 

At  the  time  now  spoken  of,  the  inhabitants  of  Ihe  Terri- 
tory were  few  in  numbw,  and  scattered  over  an  extensive 
country.  They  were  poor,  and  without  commerce.  All 
their  fereign  supplies  were  obtained  at.  a  heavy  expense; 
and  there  was  no  market  for  the  surplus  products  of  their 
small  improvements.  It  is  therefore  matter  of  surprise, 
that  they  were  able  to  sustain  the  expense  of  any  fonn  of 
government;  and  it  is  evident,  they  could  not  have  done  so, 
without  the  most  rigid  economy,  in  their  personal  and  fam* 
ily  expenditures,  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  puMie 
affairs.  The  officers  of  the  Territory  were  few  in  number, 
and  Aeir  salaries  were  small  in  amount.    The  largest  re- 
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4)eived  in  the  Temtorj,  were  those  of  the  Goyemor  and 
Judges  of  the  General  Conrt,  which  were  paid  from  the  na- 
tional treasury.  To  form  a  correct  idea  on  this  snlyect,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  at  the  time  spdcen  o^  the  en- 
tire Territory,  from  Pennsylvania  .to  the  Mississippi,  and 
from  the  Ohio  to  the  Lakes,  contained  only  five  thousand 
white  males,  of  all  ages.  Of  course,  the  adulto,  on  whom 
the  burden  of  government  rested,  were  few  in  number,  as 
well  as  destitute  of  pecuniary  means. 

The  Legislature,  being  anxious  to  encourage  industry 
and  frugality,  and  to  check  idleness  and  intemperance, 
passed  an  act,  authorising  the  appointment  of  guardians, 
to  persons  who  were  wasting  their  estates,  by  excessive 
drinking,  gambling,  idleness,  or  debauchery  of  any  kind; 
and  declaring,  that  after  such  appointment,  no  sale,  bar- 
gain, or  contract,  made  by  such  person,  should  be  held  valid 
in  law. 

When  the  session  of  1709  was  drawing  to  a  close,  a  joint 
committee  was  appointed  to  report  an  address  from  the 
General  Assembly  to  John  Adams,  President  of  the  United 
States.  An  address  was  accordingly  prepared,  and  report- 
ed to  each  house.  In  the  Council,  it  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
five  dissenting  votes.  At  that  time,  great  unanimity  pre- 
vailed in  the  Territory  on  political  questions;  while  the 
States  were  rent,  and  almost  torn  asunder,  by  parly  strife. 
This  calmness  and  unanimity,  was  ascribable,  principally, 
to  the  fact,  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  had  no  voice 
in  electing  the  officers  of  the  General  Government,  and  the 
Government  had  but  little  patronage  to  distribute  among 
them. 

The  address  to  the  President  was  complimentary,  but 
not  more  so  than  >iras  just.  It  eulogized  his  talents  and 
patriotism,  and  referred  to  the  great  services  he  had  ren** 
dere^  the  country  during  the  struggle  for  independence, 
both  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  and  at  foreign  courts.  ^It 
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alluded,  very  specially  to  the  finnneas  with  which  he  re- 
sisted the  effort  of  the  British  commissioners,  during  the 
negotiations  at  Paris,  to  make  the  river  Ohio  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States.*  It  referred  to  his  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution — ^to  his  fidelity 
and  integrity  in  administering  the  government  It  gave 
him  the  strongest  assurances  of  their  purpose  to  sustain 
and  support  him,  in  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  duties; 
and  declared  their  conviction  that  those  duties  had  been 
performed  with  impartiality  and  a  single  eye  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation. 


*  When  the  American  and  British  conunutionen  were  negptiating  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  peace  at  Paris,  in  1783,  Great  Britain  insisted  on  ma- 
king the  Ohio  riyer  a  boundary  of  the  United  States.  The  American  com- 
missioners resisted  the  proposition,  principally  on  the  ground  that  the  territory 
morth-west  of  thai  riT^r  had  been  oonqaered  by  General  Clarke,  in  1778,  and 
WW  then  in  the  ooeapaaey  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States.  The  peft^ 
jiacity  with  which  the  claim  was  insisted  on,  induced  Dr.  Franklin  to  suggest 
to  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jay,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
yield  that  point,  than  to  fail  in  the  main  object— it  being  understood  that  the 
Fzanfih  government  were  fitYorable  to  the  claim.  Mr.  Adams  very  promptly 
answered,  «  No  ;'*  and  dedaied  that  sooner  than  yiekl  the  western  territory, 
he  would  withdraw  from  the  negotiation— return  home,  and  exhort  his  conn» 
trjrmen  to  continue  the  war,  as  long  as  they  could  keep  a  soldier  in  the  field. 
Mr.  Jay  was  equally  determined;  and  Dr.  Franklin  concurred.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  Connt  de  Vergennea  had  produced  some  inflsenoe  on  the 
mind  of  Dr.  Fnuiklin,  in  finror  of  the  claim.  Bat  when  the  final  decision  of 
the  American  commissioners,  on  that  point,  was  officially  declared,  that  boun- 
dary was  reluctantly  abandoned. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

CongreMi  remoTe  the  Seat  of  Goyemment  to  ChiUico^. — Conaidend  aa 
vrarpatioii  of  power.-*-Meetfai||^  of  the  AawiiibIy.^Ooyernot*t  addre«.-^ 
Replies  of  the  two  HoiiMa.^Proceed]ngi  of  the  Aaemliy^-4iAW  to  pnteot 
the  Indians.— Connectknt  Keaerve^— ControTeny  eettled^^ovemor  and 
AsBembly  difier  in  opinion^— Hie  term  of  office  abont  to  ezpirev— Power 
x>{  the  Secretary  to  act,  in  that  caae^  denied. — ^Aaeembly  prorofned. 

After  the  close  of  liie  first  session  of  the  Territorial 
Legislatare,  Congress  passed  a  law,  remoi^Bg  the  seat  of 
^vermnent  fiiom  Cincinnati  to  Ohillicothe.  That  step  -was 
considered,  by  the  most  intelligent  men  in  and  out  of  the 
Legislature,  as  a  manifest  usurpation  of  authority ;  inas- 
ihujch  as  the  Ordinance  had  vested  the  entire  legislative 
power  of  the  Teititory  in  the  General  Assemfbly^  which 
then  stood  adjourned  to  meet  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  jBrst 
Monday  in  November,  1800 :  Nevertheless  the  two  Houses, 
in  obedience  to  that  law,  though  they  viewed  it  as  an  aribi^ 
trary  infringement  on  their  rights,  assembled  at  Chiilicollie, 
in  conformity  with  the  order  of  Congress.  The  Governor  met 
them,  and  having  stated  the  measures,  which  in  his  opinion, 
required  legislative  attention,  closed  his  address  with  these 
emphatic  words : 

"  My  term  of  office,  and  yours,  gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  will  soon  expire.  It  is,  indeed,  very 
uncertain,  whether  I  shall  ever  meet  another  Assembly,  in 
the  character  I  now  hold ;  for,  I  well  know,  that  liie  vilest 
calumnies  and  greatest  falsehoods,  are  insidiously  circula- 
ted among  the  people,  with  a  view  to  prevent  it.  While  I 
regret  the  baseness  and  malevolence  of  the  anthers,  and  well 
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knowy  that  the  laws  haye  put  the  means  of  cfwreotioii,  fnUy 
in  my  power ;  they  have  nothing  to  dread  frem  me>  bat  the 
contempt  they  jiutly  merit.  The  remoree  of  their  own  con* 
fldencea,  will  cme  day,  be  pmuehment  frnfficiettt.  Their  arts 
may,  however,  ancceed.  Be  that  as  it  inay>  of  this  I  am 
certain — ^that,  be  my  sacoeBaor  who  he  meny^  he  can  never 
have  the  interest  of  the  people  of  tUb  Territory ,  more  truly 
at  heart,  than  I  have  had ;  near  labor  more  araidiionBly  for 
their  good,  than  I  have  done.  I  aaai  not  consetoaa  that  any 
one  act  of  my  admiBietration,  haa  been  Inftuenced  by  any 
other  motive,,  than  a  siaeere  desire,  to  promote  their  wel- 
fiure  and  happiBesB." 

To  this  address  eacb  Howe  retnra^d  sttdh  a  reply ,  as  suited 
its  taste  and  feeling.  The  answer  of  the.  legislative  Goun- 
oil,  dosed  with  the  following  remarks : 

**  It  is  with  real  eonoem  and  indignatioik,  that  we  view 
ike  malicious  attempts  which  have  been  made,  to  asperse 
the  charaeter  of  your  Excellency ;  and  though  the  provisions 
of  the  law  might  subject  the  auth<m  to  punishment,  yet  we 
agree  with  you,  that  attempts  so  deapieable,  and  wieked^ 
deserve  no  otlmr  notice  thau  contempt*  Balievjng  that 
your  general  conduct,  as  chief  magistrate,  has  been  dictated 
by  a  pure  desire  to  pr(»note  the  interests  aad  welfare  of 
the  people  of  this  Territory,  the  Legislatvire  Council  feel  it 
a  duty  incumbent  upon  them,  at  this  time,  to  express  Uieir 
confidence  in  your  adminietration,  and  their  wishes  fin*  ite. 
continuance." 

In  the  address  presented  by  the  House  of  JRqMesentatives^ 
the  following  sentiments  were  contained : 

*^  We  regret;  sir,  that  calumny  and  felsehood,  shouM  be 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  render  your  administation  uiq»qm« 
lar,  among  the  good  peoide  of  thia  TerritDiy ;  but,  we  trust, 
the  services  you  have  rendered  heret^Bm,  m.  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  your  country,  together  with  Aa  manifisst  purity 
of  your  intentions,  since  you  hffiire  been  entrusted  with  die 
digniied  office  you  now  fill;  will  be  a  sufficient  shield,  to 
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guard  you  against  the  unprovoked  attacks  df  the  Middked 
and  malevolent.'' 

In  the  Legislative  Council,  the  reply  to  the  Governor's 
address  was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote ;  but  in  the  other 
House,  there  was  an  opposition,  and  the  ayes  and  ivoes  being 
demanded,  the  vote  stood,  ayes  10,  jioes  7. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  before,  and  at  the  lime,  the 
Ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory was  made  and  adopted,  the  State  of  Gonneclicut  had 
a  claim  to  the  jurisdiction  and  soil  of  a  large  tract  of  land, 
situate  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  within  the  limits  of 
the  Territory,  then  estimated  to  contain  about  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  acres,  denominated  *^  The  Western  Reserve  of 
Connecticut.''  That  claim  was  predicated  on  an  averment, 
that  the  charter  of  the  colony,  extended  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
and  that  in  her  relinquishment  of  western  lands  to  Con- 
gress, dlie  had  specially  reserved  that  strip,  for  her  own  use. 
Fears  had  been  entertained,  that  the  claims  of  that  State, 
adverse  to  those  of  the  United  States,  might  be  attended 
with  unpleasant  results;  as  the  Territorial  Legislature,  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  the  Governor  and  Judges,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  legislative  fimotions,  had  assumed  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  entire  Territory,  in  conformity  with  the  Ordin- 
ance ;  and  were  enforcing  the  execution  of  their  laws,  b^* 
their  own  officers  and  judicial  tribunals.  Those  unpleas- 
ant apprehensions,  however,  were  removed,  before  any  col- 
lision took  place,  by  an  agreement  between  that  State  and 
the  United  States;  executed  in  the  spring  of  1800,  whiph 
was  communicated,  officially  to  the  Legislature,  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's miessage.  By  that  arrangement,  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut relinquished  to  the  United  States,  all  right  of  juris- 
diction; and  the  United  States  relinquished  to  Connecticut, 
all  right  of  title,  to  the  soil  of  the  disputed  territory. 

Early  in  the  session  the  two  houses  met  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  the  vacancy  in  Congress,  occasioned  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Harrison,  and  also  to  elect  a  Delegate  for 
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the  next  Bucceedhig  CJongFeBsional  term.  The  ballots  hav* 
iiig  been  taken  and  counted,  in  the  manner  prescribedy 
it  ap{>eared  that  Mr.  McMillan,  of  Hamilton  county,  was 
duly  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  until  the  4th  day  of  March, 
and  that  Paul  Fearing,  of  Marietta,  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  Territory  for  the  two  years  thereafter. 

During  the  session  of  1800,  upwards  of  twenty  laws 
were  passed,  some  of  which  were  of  great  importance,  and 
all  were  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and 
safety  of  the  inhabitants.  The  law  requiring  the  proprie- 
tors of  towns,  to  cause  the  original  plats  thereof,  together 
with  affidavits  of  their  correctness,  to  be  recorded,  and 
imposing  penalties  for  disobedience,  has  been  of  great  use 
in  adjusting  controverted  claims  to  individual  property  and 
public  francluses. 

The  law  defining  seals  to  be  affixed  to  certain  instru- 
ments of  writing,  was  considered  as  a  dangerous  innova- 
tion on  the  established  law.  It  declared  a  scrawl  made 
with  pen  and  ink  to  be  a  valid  seal  to  all  instruments  of 
writing  requiring  seals,  except  deeds,  wills,  and  bonds,  and 
powers  of  attorney,  for  the  conveyance  of  real  estate* 
After  that  act  had  been  in  operation  a  few  years,  the  sub- 
ject was  again  taken  up  by  the  Legislatm*e,  in  1805,  and 
Ae  provision  was  extended  to  all  instruments  whatever,  to 
which  seals  were  required  by  law.  ' 

^  The  law  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  illegitimate 
children,  which  was  passed  at  that  49ession,  allowed  the 
mother  of  the  bastard  child  to  be  a  competent  witne^  to 
prove  the  person  accused  by  her  to  be  its  father.  That 
feature  of  tiie  bill  was  considered  dangerous,  as  it  put  it  in 
the  power  of  an  abandoned  woman  to  screen  her  para- 
mour, and  fix  the  penalty  of  his  crime  on  an  innocent  indi- 
vidual, and  also  to  extort  money  firom  innocent  persons,  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  being  publicly  though  falsely 
charged.  On  that  account  it  was  opposed  with  some 
warmth.    The  members  who  supported  it,  admitted  that 
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tbere  were  caaea  in  whicb  it  might  operate  niyiiBtly;  bat 
contended,  that  without  the  proYinon,  the  law,  in  ahnoat 
every  caae^  would  prove  m  dead  letter,  and  the  eedooer 
escape  pnnishment.  That  appeal  to  Ihe  sympalhj  of  the 
membem  prevailed,  and  tke  provision  was  retained. 

The  act  regolating  Circoit  ConrtB  and  allowing  appeals 
from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  passed  at  the  same  ses* 
aion,  contained  a  new  principle,  that  of  permitting  an  issue 
of  £act  after  it  had  heen  fully  and  fairly  tried  by  a  jury,  to 
be  taken  up  by  either  party  as  a  matter  of  r%ht,  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  tried  a  second  time  on  its  merits,  by 
which  cost  was  accumulated,  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  especially  in  the  collection  of  debts,  greatly  impe- 
ded and  delayeiL  For  these  reasons  the  passage  of  tiie 
bill  was  opposed,  though  unsuccessfully.  It  was  not  Icng, 
however,  before  all  parties  admitted  that  the  provision 
operated  iqjuriously ;  yet,  strange  as  it  may  be,  it  was  con- 
tinued in  force  till  1845.  The  writer  of  this  article  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  opposed  the  bill, 
in  the  year  1800,  and  has  lived  to  see  it  rq>udiated  and 
repealed,  after  an  experim^it  of  forty-five  years. 

During  the  same  sesdon,  a  joint  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  books  of  the 
Treasurer,  aud  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts.  That  com- 
mittee having  discharged  the  duty  assigned  them,  reported, 
that  they  found  the  accounts  to  have  been  regularly  kept, 
and  to  correspond  with  the  report  and  erhibitB  laid  before 
the  Ass^nbly  at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  They 
also  expressed  an  (pinion,  founded  on  reasons  set  forth  in 
their  report,  that  the  revenue  for  the  oorrent  year  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  Government,  and  that  the 
credit  of  the  T^ritory  would  be  honorably  maintained.  In 
regard  to  &e  accounts  of  Rice  Bullock,  the  former  Auditor, 
they  reported,  that  they  found  them  so  inaccurate,  that 
they  were  unable  to  make  a  satisfoctory  report,  and  re- 
omnmended  the  appointment  of  Commissi<mers,  to  take 
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oharge  of^  and  rep<Hl;  on  them,  to  the  next  seBiion  of  the 
Legislature.  That  recommendation  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
committee  appointed  accordingly. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  in 
1799,  it  was  ascertained  that  an  unhappy  difference  in 
opinion  existed,  between  that  body  and  the  Governor,  on 
the  subject  of  the  division,  and  alteration  of  counties. 
The  Ordinance  provides,  that  tiie  Governor  shall  proceed, 
from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  require,  to  lay  out 
the  parts  of  the  district  in  which  the  Indian  title  shall  have 
been  extinguished  into  counties  and  townships,  sulgect, 
however,  to  such  alterations  as  may  thereafter  be  made  by 
the  Legislature.  Under  that  provision  it  was  insisted  by 
the  General  Assembly,  that  after  the  Governor  had  laid  out 
the  country  into  counties  and  townships,  as  he  had  ahready 
done,  under  the  first  grade  of  Government,  it  was  compe* 
tent  for  them  to  pass  laws,  altering,  dividing,  and  multi- 
plying, them  at  their  pleasure,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  his  approbation.  They  insisted  that,  when  the 
Territoiy  had  been  divided  into  connties  by  the  Governor, 
his  exclusive  power  was  exhausted,  and  any  alterations 
thereafter  required,  were  to  be  made  by  the  Legislature, 
with  his  assent.  They  contended  that  a  power  to  lay  out 
new  counties,  where  none.existed  before,  did  not  carry  with 
it  a  right  to  alter  or  divide  them  aftier  they  had  been  laid 
out,  and  especially  so  when  the  exercise  of  the  latter  power 
was  otherwise  expressly  disposed  of.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Governor  alledged,  that  the  General  Assembly  had  no 
right  to  meddle  vtrith  that  subject,  affirming,  that  the  whole 
power  in  regard  to  it  was  vested  in  himself.  They  per- 
sisted, however,  in  their  claim  of  right,  and  passed  a  num- 
ber of  bills  altering  the  boundaries  of  some  of  the  coun- 
ties, and  dividing  others  so  as  to  establish  new  ones,  and 
sent  them  to  the  Governor  for  his  approval.  He  refused 
to  consider  them,  assigning  as  his  reason  that  the  Assembly 
had  transcended  their  powers  by  attempting  to  act  on  the 
21 
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subject,  and  did  not  even  return  them  to  the  House  in 
which  they  OTiginated. 

Anxious  to  remove  that  difficultyi  early  in  the  session  of 
1800,  the  Assembly  sent  to  the  Governor  a  joint  address, 
stating  the  grounds  on  which  they  claimed  the  right  of 
legislating  on  the  subject;  and  respectfully  requesting  him 
to  re-consider  the  decision  he  had  made.  To  that  address 
he  returned  an  elaborate  reply,  re-affirming  his  exclusive 
right,  and  attempting  to  support  it,  by  reasons  more  plausi- 
ble than  solid;  some  of  which  were  by  no  means  compli* 
mentary  to  the  judgment  or  intelligence  of  the  Assembly. 

So  far  as  pride  of  opinion  was  involved,  the  Assembly 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  construction  of 
the  Ordinance  in  regard  to  the  power  in  question,  was 
sanctioned  by  Congress,  without  any  effort  on  their  part  to 
produce  that  result. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  report  his  offidal  pro- 
ceedings, from  time  to  time,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  their  ap- 
proval. Among  other  communications,  a  statement  of  the 
new  counties  laid  out  and  established  by  him  subsequent 
to  the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  trans- 
mitted. When  that  document  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate 
for  consideration,  it  was  ol^ected  that  the  Governor  had 
exhausted  the  power  given  him  by  the  Ordinance,  to  lay 
out  the  Territory  into  counties  and  townships,  before  the 
counties  in  question  had  been  formed,  and  that  the  entire 
power,  on  that  subject,  was  then  vested  exclusively  in 
the  Territorial  Legislature.  The  Senate  concurred  in  that 
(pinion,  and  of  course  disaffirmed  the  proceedings  of  the 
Governor. 

The  result  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  were 
very  seriously  disappoiated,  and,  during  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  Governor,  addressed  the  Secretary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, Charles  Wylling  Byrd,  asking  for  relief.  The  Secre- 
tary advised  them,  in  substance,  that  his  powers  were  limit- 
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edy  and  that  he  could  not  grant  their  request;  but  that  he 
would  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  presanting  their 
case  to  the  Legblature,  and  would  exert  his  influence  to 
give  it  effect.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  before  the  day 
appointed  for  the  next  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature 
arrived,  a  Convention  had  been  elected,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture did  not  assemble.  In  confirmation  of  these  facts,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Appendix,  I. 

From  the  first  organization  of  Government  in  the  Territo- 
ry all  elections  had  been  held  viva  voce.  In  the  Governor's 
address  to  the  Legislature,  he  invited  their  attention  to  that 
subject;  and  suggested  a  variety  of  reasons,  why,  in  his 
opinion,  the  people  would  be  able  to  give  their  votes  with 
more  freedom  and  independence,  if  they  were  permitted  to 
do  it,  by  written  or  printed  ballots;  not  to  be  opened  or 
inspected,  at  the  time  of  their  presentation.  One  of  the 
chief  inducements  offered  to  make  the  proposed  change 
was,  that  tenants,  and  persons  under  pecuniary  Uabilities, 
could  not  vote  openly,  according  to  their  own  judgment, 
without  encountering  the  hazard  of  persecution.  After 
having  deliberately  examined  that  subject,  the  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  Legislature  was,  that  past  experience 
had  not  indicated  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  chainge; 
and  that  the  Executive  recommendation  ought  not  to  be 
adopted.  But  immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the 
State  Government,  the  mode  of  conducting  elections  was 
changed.  The  manly,  independent  practice  of  pronouncing 
audibly  and  fearlessly,  the  names  of  the  candidates  voted 
for,  was  abandoned,  and  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot-box  in- 
troduced in  its  stead. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Governor  invited  the  attention  of 
the  Assembly  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  requested 
that  measures  might  be  devised  for  their  protection  and 
safely.  He  observed,  that  irrespective  of  the  principles  of 
religion  and  justice,  it  was  the  interest,  and  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  be  at  peace  witii  them;  but 
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that  conld  not  contmue  to  be  the  case,  if  the  treaHes  exist- 
ing between  them  and  the  govenunent  were  broken  with 
impunity,  by  the  inhabitanta  of  the  Tenitoiy.  He  referred 
to  the  well  known  fact,  that  while  the  white  men  leodly 
eomplained  of  every  iiynry  committed  by  the  Indians,  how** 
ever  trifling,  and  demanded  immediate  reparation,  they 
were  daily  perpetrating  against  them  injuries  and  wrongs 
of  the  most  provoking  and  atrooioua  natm«;  for  which  the 
perpetrators  had  not  been  brought  to  jnstice. 

It  was  universally  known,  that  many  of  those  unf<Mtn* 
nate  people  had  been  plundered  and  abused  with  im« 
puni^.  Among  other  things,  the  Governor  stated,  that  it 
would  be  criminal  in  him  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  those  unfortunate  people,  who  had  been  mnr* 
dered  since  the  peace  of  Greenville,  was  sufficient  to  pro* 
duce  serious  alarm  for  the  consequences.  He  added  fur- 
ther, that  a  late  attempt  to  bring  to  punishment  a  white 
man  who  had  killed  two  adults  of  the  Six  Nations,  and 
virounded  two  of  their  children,  in  Trumbull  county,  proved 
abortive.  Though  the  perpetration  of  the  homicide  was 
clearly  proved;  and  it  appeared  manifestly  to  have  been 
committed  with  deliberate  malice,  the  prisoner  was  acquit- 
ted. That  occurrence,  together  with  other  facts  of  a  similar 
character,  knovm  to  some  of  the  members,  induced  the 
Legislature  to  pass  an  act,  '^providing  for  the  trial  of  hom-* 
icide  committed  on  Indians,"  which,  as  far  as  was  practica- 
ble, gave  the  remedy  requested.  Among  other  provisions, 
it  authorised  the  Governor  to  order  special  Courts  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  to  be  held  by  the  Judges  of  the  General 
Court,  for  the  trial  of  such  cases;  and,  if  necessary,  to 
grant  a  change  of  venue.  That  law,  and  the  one  passed 
at  the  preceding  session,  to  protect  those  unhappy  people 
against  the  destructive  effects  of  intemperance,  exhausted 
the  means  in  the  power  of  the  Assembly  to  guard  their 
rights,  and  secure  to  their  perscms  the  protection  guaranteed 
by  the  treaty  of  1794. 
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It  has  been  stated,  in  the  commencement  of  this  chapter, 
that  although  the  Legislatare^  by  common  consent,  assem- 
bled at  Ghillicothe,  yet  it  was  under  a  conviction  that  the 
law  of  Congress,  so  far  as  it  professed  to  remove  the  seat  of 
government,  was  an  infringement  on  their  legislative  fran<« 
chise.  Under  that  impression,  the  Council,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  session,  passed  a  bill  designating  the  places  of 
holding  the  General  Assembly ;  and  sent  it  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  their  concurrence.  It  directed  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Assembly,  to  be  held  in  rotation,  at  Marietta, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chillicothe,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
named.  When  it  was  taken  up  in  the  House,  it  waa  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  that  body,  that  they  possessed  the 
power  necessary  to  pass  it,  and  change  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment; but  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion,  as  to  the  place 
to  which  the  removal  ought  to  be  made.  A  minority  of  the 
members  were  opposed  to  the  provision  in  the  bill,  passed 
by  the  Coimcil,  and,  on  motion,  it  was  stricken  out.  That 
being  done,  a  minority  could  not  be  obtained,  in  favo^  of  a 
substitute,  and  the  bill,  of  course,  was  lost. 

The  petition  of  Lucy  Petit,  of  Marietta,  was  presented  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  praying  for  the  passing  of  an 
act,  to  divorce  her  from  her  husband,  John  G.  Petit,  then, 
and  for  several  years  before,  a  resident  of  France.  The 
evidence  presented  a  strong  case  for  relief;  and  the  Com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  petition  and  papers  were  referred, 
reported  a  bill  in  conformity  with  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioner, which  passed  both  Houses  and  became  a  law. 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  the  Governor  informed  the 
Assembly,  by  a  written  message,  ^'that  on  Thursday,  the 
9th  of  the  month,  an  end  must  be  put  to  the  session  of  the 
Legislature ;  as  on  that  day  his  term  of  office  would  expire ; 
and  it  was  not  a  case  provided  for  by  law,  in  which  the 
place  of  the  Governor,  could  be  supplied  by  the  Secretary/* 

On  that  subject,  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion.  The 
general  sentiment  of  the  Assembly  was,  that,  on  a  fair 
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interpretation  of  the  act  of  Congress,  of  August  1789,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Territory  was  fully  authorised  to  dischai^ge 
the  duties  of  the  Governor,  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office.  The  provision  is  in  these  words :  **  In  case  of  the 
dealli,  removal,  resignation,  or  necessary  absence  of  the 
Governor,  from  the  Territory,  the  Secretary  thereof  shall  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  authorised  and  required,  to  execute  the 
powers,  and  perfonn  all  the  duties  of  the  Governor,  during 
the  vacancy,  occasioned  by  the  removal,  resignation,  or 
necessary  absence  of  the  Governor."  The  simple  question 
was,  whether,  according  to  the  spirit  and  true  intent  of  the 
foregoing  provision,  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Governor,  by 
reason  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  appointment,  was 
not  such  a  removal  from  the  office,  as  authorised  the  Secre- 
taiy,  to  assume  the  executive  functions. 

The  Legislature  believed  it  to  be  immaterial,  whether 
the  Governor  was  removed  by  an  executive  act,  or  by  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office.  In  either  case,  they  con- 
sidered it  a  removal  of  such  a  character,  as  was  contempla- 
ted by  Congress,  when  they  passed  the  act  of  August,  17M. 
It  appeared  to  them,  that  the  vacancy  in  the  latter  case, 
was  one  of  the  most  obvious  occurrences,  for  which  the  law 
was  intended  to  provide.  That  the  President  might  omit 
to  nominate,  or  the  Senate,  in  consequence  of  a  diversity 
of  opinion,  or  otherwise,  might  delay  final  action,  on  the 
nomination  of  a  successor  to  a  Governor  in  commission,  till 
after  the  office  should  become  vacant^  must  have  been  so 
distinctiy,  in  the  mind  of  the  Committee,  who  prepared  the 
Inll,  as  to  preclude  the  supposition,  that  that  emergency  was 
overlooked.  But  as  they  knew  the  Governor  had  the  power 
to  prorogue  them,  at  his  pleasure,  be  the  facts  as  they  might; 
they  believed  it  would  be  useless,  to  make  an  efibrt  to 
diange  his  opinion.  The  message  was  therefore  received, 
without  remonstrance  or  reply  of  any  kind;  although  there 
were  then  several  matters  of  much  interest,  requiring  legis- 
lative action ;  which  they  knew,  must  be  continued  over,  in 
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coDBeqaence  of  the  ground  assumed  by  his  Excellency. 
Under  that  impression,  when  the  9th  of  December  came, 
they  assembled  in  llie  chamber  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  were  prorogoed  without  day. 

It  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  opinion  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  his  purpose  to  ac^oum  the  Legislature,  were  con- 
cealed in  his  own  bosom,  till  it  was  too  late  to  confer  with 
the  Secretaty  c^the  Territory;  who  was  then  absent  from 
the  seat  of  Government.  As  it  was  known,  that  his  opin- 
ion of  his  own  powers,  coincided  with  that  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, it  was  not  doubted,  that,  if  such  a  conference  could 
have  been  had,  he  would  haye  taken  the  responsibility  of 
giving  notice,  at  once,  that  he  would  issue  his  proclamation, 
bearing  date  on  the  day,  next  after  the  expiration  of  the 
Governor's  term  of  office,  re-assembling  the  two  Houses, 
forthwith,  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  before  the  members 
should  separate,  and  return  to  their  respective  homes.  By 
that  measure  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly  would  have  been 
continued,  till  the  public  business,  then  pending  was  dis- 
posed of. 

It  was  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  Governor  ought  to 
liave  given  notice  of  his  view,  of  the  powers  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  of  his  intention  to  prorogue  the  Legislature,  in 
his  address  at  the  openiog  of  the  session.  It  was  strongly 
insinuated,  that  he  withheld  the  information,  for  the  express 
purpose,  of  preventing  the  interference  of  the  Secretary, 
till  it  would  be  too  late  to  accomplish  the  object.  Many  of 
his  best  friends  were  apprehensive,  that  such  a  motive, 
might  have  had  an  improper  influence  on  his  mind. 

Soon  after  the  Governor  had  prorogued  the  Legislature, 
he  was  re-appointed  by  President  Adams;  and  about  the 
same  time  Solomon  Sibley,  one  of  the  members  of  the  lower 
House,  from  Detroit,  was  nominated  and  appointed,  to  fill 
the  seat  in  the  Council,  vacated  by  the  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Vanderburgh,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

Meeting  of  the  Oe^nU  AMemUy^Their  piooeedinga^— Mob  ia  Gfaillieolhe. 
It!  object — Omianon  of  the  police  to  interfere^— Seat  of  Gorenunent 
remoTed. 

On  the  34th  of  November,  1801,  the  General  Assembly 
met  at  Chillicothe,  in  conformity  with  the  proclamation  of 
the  Grovemor,  and  entered  on  the  business  of  their  third 
session,  or  more  conrectly,  the  first  session  of  the  second 
legislative  term.  The  Governor,  as  he  was  wont  to  do, 
met  them  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
addressed  them  at  some  length  on  the  different  subjects 
which  he  recommended  to  their  consideration. 

In  regard  to  the  militia,  and  the  law  of  the  preceding 
session,  which  provided  for  their  organization  and  disci- 
pline, he  observed,  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,  had  lately  become  inhabitants  of 
the  Tenitofy,  and  that  more  might  be  expected  to  follow 
them;  that  the  general  character  of  the  people  of  that  pro- 
fession, for  industry,  soMety,  and  good  morals,  was  gen- 
erally known  and  acknowledged,  and  was  such  as  ren- 
dered them  a  valuable  acquisition  to  any  country;  but  that 
their  religious  principles  forbade  them  to  take  arms. 

He  further  remarked,  that  to  impose  fines  on  people, 
principled  against  arms,  for  not  attending  musters,  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  skill  in  the  use  of  them, 
seemed  to  be  a  species  of  persecution;  yet  he  thought  it 
reasonable,  that  if  they  were  exempted  from  that  duty,  they 
should  render  something  to  the  community  as  an  equiva- 
lent; and  expressed  an  opinion,  that  they  would  willingly 
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pay  a  small-  sum  of  money,  aminally,  for  the  exemption; 
and  he  reconmiended  the  subject  very  decidedly , to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  AsBombly. 

Notwithstanding  much  time  had  been  consumed  on  that 
subject,  at  the  preceding  session,  and  although  it  was  gen- 
erally believed,  that  the  render  of  any  thing,  however 
trifling,  as  an  equivalent,  or  substitute  for  the  performance 
ef  militia  duty,  would  be  quite  as  repugnant  to  their  feel- 
ings and  principles,  as  the  performance  of  the  duty  itself; 
yet  an  act  supplementary  to  that  of  tiie  preceding  session 
was  passed,  providing  that  if  any  person  should  produce  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  company,  within  the  limits 
of  which  he  resided,  a  certificate  under  tiie  hand  and  seal 
of  a  magistrate,  residing  within  his  county,  stating  that 
such  person  had  duly  taken  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he 
was  conscientiously  scrupulous  of  bearing  arms,  or  per- 
forming military  duty,  and  should  pay  to  the  said  officer 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  he  should  be  exempt  from 
militia  duty  for  one  year,  and  for  as  long,  thereafter,  as  he 
should  continue,  yearly,  to  render  that  equivalent. 

On  the  subject  of  exports  from  the  Territory,  the  Gov- 
ernor remarked,  that  it  was  of  the  first  importance,  that 
articles  sent  to  foreign  markets,  should  be  of  the  best 
quality;  and  that  the  quality  should  be  ascertained  to  the 
purchaser,  by  some  public  stamp,  in  which  he  could  place 
confidence.  At  that  time  there  was  a  very  small  amount 
of  produce  exported  from  the  Territory;  yet  as  population 
was  rapidly  increasing,  and  agricultural  improvements 
were  multiplying,  and  extending,  the  subject  was  held  to 
be  of  high  importance;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  and  report  a  bill,  <'to  provide  for  the  inspection  of 
certain  articles.'*  Such  a  bill  was  drafted  with  care,  re- 
ported to  the  Legislature,  passed  by  both  Houses,  and,  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1692,  approved  by  the  Governor. 

There  being  no  Courts  of  Chancery  in  the  Territory,  in 
which  the  specific  perfoimance  of  contracts  could  be  en- 
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forced,  to  obviate  that  difllcolly,  a  law  was  reported  and 
passed,  authorising  the  Orphan's  Court,  on  petition,  in  cer- 
tain cases  named,  and  in  the  manner  q>ecified,  to  make 
and  record  orders  requiring  contracts  to  be  executed;  and 
designating,  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner  it  should  be 
done.  The  same  defect  in  the  judicial  system  of  the  Ter- 
ritory rendered  it  difficult  for  mortgagees  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  full  benefit  of  their  securities.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  granting  relief  in  such  cases,  an  act  was  passed, 
^'providing  for  the  recovery  of  money  secured  by  mort- 
gage." The  process  authorised,  was  the  writ  of  scire  facias^ 
and  the  mode  of  proceeding  was  designated  specifically, 
and  so  guarded  as  to  form  a  safe,  convenient  remedy. 

In  the  partition  of  real  estate,  difficulties  were  found  to 
exist,  arising  from  the  same  cause — the  want  of  Chancery 
power — to  remedy  which,  as  efiectually  as  possible,  a  law 
was  prepared  and  reported,  by  which  joint  tenants,  tenants 
in  common,  or  coparceners,  of  any  estate  in  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,  within  the  Territory,  held  or 
claimed  by  devise,  descent,  patent,  deed,  covenant,  or 
other  contract,  might  be  compelled  to  make  or  suffer  par- 
tition. The  mode  of  proceeding  was  by  petition;  either  in 
the  General  Court,  or  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  pow- 
ers of  the  Court,  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  relief 
to  be  granted,  were  specifically  provided,  and  set  forth  in 
the  body  of  the  act,  and  were  so  guarded  as  to  secure,  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  object  in  view,  with  as  little  ezr 
pense  and  delay  as  was  consistent  with  the  safe  and  correct 
administration  of  justice.  After  it  had  been  carefully  re- 
vised and  amended,  in  the  two  Houses,  it  was  passed,  and 
approved  by  the  Governor;  and  was  foimd  in  practice,  to 
be  very  beneficial.  With  some  modification  of  its  details,  it 
was  continued  in  force  many  years,  by  the  State  Legislature. 

Another  subject  of  some  importance,  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Assembly,  during  their  sitting,  was  the  dis'^ 
tribution  of  insolvent  estates.    An  act  was  passed,  on  that 
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Bubject,  recognizing  the  just  and  equitable  principle,  of  divi- 
ding the  assetB  of  deceased  persons,  among  all  their  credi- 
tors, in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  several  claims, 
regardless  of  their  character,  or  dignity,  giving  a  preference 
only  to  money  due  for  taxes,  or  to  the  United  States,  or  to 
the  Territory,  or  county,  or  for  the  last  sickness  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  mode  provided  for  ascertaining,  and  settling 
the  debts,  vras,  by  a  board  of  Commissioners,  appointed  by 
the  court. 

A  law  was  also  passed,  making  it  the  duty  of  sheriffs,  on 
demand  made  for  that  purpose,  by  the  plaintiff  in  any  suit, 
in  which  a  bail  bond  had  been,  or  should  be  taken,  to  assign 
the  same  to  the  plaintiff,  under  his  hand  and  seal ;  and 
authorising  the  assignee,  to  sustain  an  action  thereon,  in 
his  own  name,  subject  to  such  equitable  rules,  as  the  court 
might  think  necessary,  to  prevent  injustice,  or  extortion. 
Separate  acts  were  passed,  during  the  session,  to  incorpo- 
rate the  tovnis  of  Cincinnati,  ChiUicothe  and  Detroit ;  and 
also  to  establish  an  University  in  the  tovm  of  Athens;  on 
the  land  granted  by  Congress,  for  that  purpose,  to  Sargent, 
Cutler  &  Co. 

An  act  was  also  passed,  declaring  the  assent  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, to  an  alteration  in  the  Ordinance,  for  the  govern- 
ment thereof;  the  olgect  of  which  was,  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  boundaries  of  the  three  States,  first  to  be  formed 
therein.  After  the  pctssage  of  that  act,  a  remonsttance,  in 
the  nature  of  a  protest,  was  signed  by  seven  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  entered  on  the  Journal. 
One  of  the  chief  objections  to  that  measure  was,  that,  if 
carried  into  effect,  the  change  of  boundary  proposed,  would 
retard  the  establishment  of  a  State  government,  in  the  eas- 
tern division.  That  objection  was  urged  with  much  energy, 
by  the  opposers  of  the  measure;  and  had  great  weight,  with 
the  new  administration  of  the  general  government,  then 
just  coming  into  power,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Jefferson ; 
who  relied  confidently,  on  increasing  the  numerical  strength 
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of  his  party  by  the  fonnation  and  adnuBnon  of  the  propoeed 
State,  into  the  Union.  The  consequence  was,  that  \viien 
the  law  was  laid  before  Congress,  at  their  next  session,  tot 
their  approval,  they  refused  to  sanction  it ;  and  as  a  matt^ 
of  course  the  object  of  it  was  lost* 

The  friends  of  the  change  admitted  that  it  might  keep 
back  the  formation  of  a  State  government,  in  the  eastern 
division,  a  short  period,  probably  a  year — certainly  not 
more ;  but,  that  any  inconvenience,  which  might  result  from 
the  delay,  would  be  more  than  compensated  for,  by  its  ben- 
eficial tendencies.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  change 
the  opinion  of  those  who  had  set  their  hearts  on  the  imme* 
diate  establishment  of  a  State  government. 

During  the  same  session,  two  petitions  were  presented, 
praying  that  an  act  might  be  passed,  declaratoiy  of  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  that  part  of  the  Ordinance,  which  re* 
lates  to  slavery,  and  involuntary  servitude,  so  as  to  an* 
thorise  and  require  the  courts  of  judicature,  to  compel  a 
specific  performance  of  covenants,  or  indentures,  entered 
into  for  a  valuable  consideration.  As  it  was  apparent  that 
the  object  of  the  petitions,  was  to  introduce  a  species  of 
limited  slaveiy,  by  the  instrumentality  of  contracts,  or  in* 
dentures,  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  Ordinance, 
they  were  laid  on  the  table,  with  an  understanding  that 
they  should  not  again  be  taken  up. 

The  determination  to  exclude,  for  ever,  from  the  limits  of 
the  Territory,  the  degrading  relation  of  master  and  slave, 
seemed  to  be  universal  among  the  inhabitants,  and  was 
responded  to  by  every  member  of  the  Assembly.  The  feel- 
ing which  was  manifested  on  that  occasion,  and  on  another, 
similar  in  character,  at  a  preceding  session  of  the  Assem* 
bly,  when  the  officers  of  the  '<  Virginia  line  on  Continental 
establishment,*'  asked  permission  to  remove  to  the  Terri* 
tory,  and  settle,  with  their  slaves,  on  their  bounty  lands; 
afibrded  the  most  satbfactory  evidence,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  western  settlements,  of  a  resolution  to  maintain  the 
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Ordinance;  by  reskting  eveiy  attempt  that  might  be  made, 
in  any  form,  to  introduce  involuntary  servitude  into  the 
Territory,  or  the  States  to  be  formed  within  it.  As  a  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  State  Convention  which  formed 
the  Constitution,  had  been  members  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  when  those  petitions  were  presented  and 
rejected,  it  was  evident  that  what  had  transpired  on  those 
occasions,  had  great  influence  in  leading  the  Convention  to 
adopt  th^  provision  found  in  the  second  section  of  the  8th 
article  of  the  Constitution,  relating  to  indentures  made  by 
persons  of  color. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  a  message  was  receiv- 
ed from  the  Governor,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  certain  riotous  proceedings,  on  two  successive 
nights,  by  an  assemblage  of  citizens  of  Chillicothe,  by 
whom  the  peace  of  the  town  had  been  disturbed,  and  the 
personal  safety  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
endangered.  It  was  represented,  that  a  portion  of  the  re- 
spectable citizens,  had  given  countenance  to  the  mob ;  and 
that  no  efforts  were  made  by  the  poUce,  or  the  citizens,  to 
suppress  it,  or  punish  those  who  were  engaged  in  it.  The 
object  of  the  movement  was  evidently  to  insult  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  do  personal  violence  to  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislature.  Mr.  Scheifflein,  a  member  firom  Wayne 
county,  was  one  of  the  persons  whom  it  was  intended  to 
insult.  He  had  spoken  very  freely  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  government  from  Cincinnati,  and  of  the 
supposed  agency  of  the  people  of  ChiUicothe,  in  bringing  it 
about,  and  had,  thereby,  incurred  their  ill  will.  Other 
membei^p  had  also  given  offence,  by  similar  observations; 
and  it  was  the  manifest  design  of  the  instigators  of  the 
movemept,  to  punish  them  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  ScheilSein,  on  that  occasion,  behaved  vidth  great 
firmness.  After  the  rioters  had  forced  the  outer  door  of 
the  house  in  which  he  and  the  Governor  boarded,  he  met 
them  in  the  passage  vdth  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols,  and 
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droTe  them  back  into  the  street.  Those  proceedingB  were 
continued  two  sacceeding  nights,  but  terminated  without 
serious  iiyury,  to  any  individual,  on  either  side.  When  the 
<&8turbance  was  over,  it  was  a  mortifying  reflection  that 
the  Legislature  had  no  power  to  interfere,  in  any  manner, 
with  the  rioters,  or  with  the  ofllcers,  who  omitted  to  dis- 
charge their  duty.  With  a  view,  however,  of  guarding 
against  a  similar  outrage,  and  of  expressing  their  feelings 
on  the  occasion,  they  passed  a  law  removing  the  seat  of 
government  firom  Ghillicothe,  and  establishing  it  at  Cincin- 
nati. The  Legislature  having  passed  tiiirty  laws,  adjourn- 
ed on  the  23d  of  January,  1802,  to  meet  at  Cincinnati,  on 
the  fourth  Monday  of  November  following. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Population  of  Che  Eastern  Divimon  in  1803^-Stepe  to  obtain  a  State  Goy- 
emment^-Application  to  Congreaa  for  permliaion  to  call  a  Gonyention.^— 
PermiMion  given  on  concUtions.^Their  oppreanye  character.— Oppoaltion 
to  the  meararetF— On  what  grounda. — ^Right  to  tax  public  lands  relinquished. 
— LoBB  aaatained  by  it — State  of  parties^ — Note. —  Excitement  at  IXetroit. 
—Opposition  to  the  law  for  erecting  a  new  State.— Correspondence  on  the 
snbject— Note«— The  friends  of  a  State  Goyemment  become  the  major- 
ity .^The  harmony  formerly  existing  broken  np«— Canses  of  the  change.—* 
Origin  of  party  spirits-Ambitions  aspirants^-Their  misrepresentations. 

Soon  after  the  a^jonnunent  of  the  General  Assembly,  in 
January,  1802,  a  census  was  taken  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  Territory,  which  was  found  to  contain  forty-five  thou- 
sand and  twenty-eight  persons  of  both  sexes ;  after  which,  an 
application  was  made  to  Congress,  for  a  law,  authorising 
the  inhabitants  of  that  division  to  call  a  convention,  and 
form  a  Gonstitation,  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  a 
State  government.  Although,  by  the  Ordinance,  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants  were  required,  to  entitle  the  district 
to  become  A  State,  as  a  matter  of  right;  yet  the  law  was 
passed,  a  convention  elected,  a  constitution  formed,  and 
the  district  declared  to  be  an  independent  State,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union;  professedly,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States. 

That,  however,  was  not  the  case;  as  the  original  States 
were  subject  to  no  restriction,  or  limitation  of  power,  other 
than  that  contained  in  the  federal  constitution;  but  the 
new  State  of  Ohio  was  admitted  witii  restrictions,  and  on 
conditions  as  degrading  to  the  character,  as  they  were  in- 
jurious to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.    One  of 
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them  waB,  that  Congress  should  have  the  right  of  disposing 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Territory,  lying  north  of  the  line 
drawn  east  and  west,  through  the  southern  extreme  gf 
Lake  Michigan,  by  establishing  a  Territorial  government 
therein,  whenever  they  might  see  proper;  although  the 
Ordinance  declared,  in  express  terms,  that  that  Territoiy 
should  remain  a  part  of  the  State,  formed  on  the  south  of 
it,  till  its  inhabitants  amounted  to  sixty  thousand,  which 
was  not  the  case  imtilthe  year  1835,  when  she  farmed  a 
State  Constitution,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  that  entire  district  would  have 
remained  a  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  sulgect  to  her  laws, 
and  liable  to  defray  a  just  proportion  of  the  expenses  of 
the  government,  during  the  period  intervening  between  the 
y^ars  1802  and  1835;  but  in  consequence  of  the  foregoing 
concession,  it  was  immediately  detached  from  Ohio,  and 
united  to  Indiana;  but  was  soon  after  formed  into  a  sepa- 
rate Territory,  and  continued  so  till  it  became  a  State ; 
thus  depriving  the  good  people  of  Ohio,  of  all  the  ben- 
efits they  would  have  derived  from  the  population  and 
wealth  of  that  rich  and  extensive  district,  during  the  period 
of  thirty-three  years. 

There  is  a  fact,  connected  with  this  part  of  the  sulgect, 
which  may  cast  on  it  some  light,  and  possibly  disclose  the 
motive  which  induced  Congress  to  propose,  and  the  Con- 
vention to  accept,  this  restriction  on  the  constitutionai 
rights  of  Ohio.  It  was  universally  known,  that  the  people 
of  Detroit  and  the  district  connected  with  it,  were  unitedly, 
and  warmly  opposed  to  the  change  of  government  then 
contemplated.  They  were  anxious  to  continue  as  a  Terri- 
tory; and  whenever  a  State  government  should  be  formed 
<m  their  south,  to  remain  tmited  with  it,  tUl  their  own  pop* 
ulation  should  amount  to  sixty  thousand.  There  were, 
therefore,  strong  reasons  to  apprehend,  that  if  they  should 
become  a  part  of  the  new  State,  the  terms  proposed  by 
Congress,  as  the  consideration  of  the  privilege  asked  for, 
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might  be  rejected  by  the  Convention,  and  the  olgect  of  the 
movement  thereby  defeated. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  Territory,  with  scarcely 
one  exception,  were  also  decidedly  opposed  in  politics  to  the 
party  which  had  just  possessed  themselves  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  general  government.  They  were  also  nn-  ' 
merous;  their  settlements,  extending  firbm  the  River  Raisin 
to  Detroit,  and  thence  to  Lake  St.  Glair,  were  densely  pop- 
ulated, compared  with  the  settlements  in  the  centre,  and 
on  the  south  of  the  Territory.  It  was,  therefore,  almost 
certain,  that,  if  they  were  united  with  the  opposers  of  the 
proposed  Constitution,  m  the  Southern  part  of  the  district, 
they  would  reject  the  law  of  Congress,  and  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  State  government.  But  if  this  should  not 
be  the  case,  still  they  would  become  citizens  of  the  n^w 
State,  which,  with  the  aid  of  their  numbers  and  influence, 
would  most  probably  be  placed  in  the  ranks  of  opposition 
to  the  administration  of  the  general  government,  by  the 
men  then  in  power.  It  is  known  to  the  writer,  that  these 
facts  existed,  whatever  might  have  been  their  influence 
on  the  political  leaders  of  the  day.* 


•  Am  fooB  M  it  wai  ooertaiiMd  that  the  law  authoriitog  the  eslablithmeiit 
•f  a  State  gorenuiieBt,  in  the  eaetem  dietrict,  ezdnded  the  people  of  Detroit 
and  its  vielnity,  they  remonatiated  againet  it,  with  much  warmth,  and  olaimed 
the  right  of  becoming  a  part  of  the  State,  and  of  remaning  m,  nntil  their 
nnmbere  shonld  entitle  them  to  a  State  gorenmient  of  their  own.  They  com- 
plained of  the  exdnrion,  ae  nnconetinitional,  and  oppreeriTe ;  and  declared 
their  determination  not  to  nibmit  to  it  ICr.  Bnmet,  who  was  personally  in- 
tiniate  with,  most  of  the  leading  men  in  those  settleinents,  was  written  to,  on 
the  snhject,  in  language  of  bitter  complaint,  by  some  of  them,  who  reqnested 
Us  adrice,  as  to  the  conrM  they  ought  to  purroe,  to  secure  the  right  they 
claimed,  under  the  Ordinance.  [See  Appendix  H.]  Their  letters  were 
promptly  answered,  with  the  temper  and  feeling  which  the  political  state  of 
the  country  was  calculated  to  excite.  He  coincided  with  them  in  opinion,  on 
the  question  of  their  right  He  did  not  believe  that  Congress  could  separate 
them,  constitutionally,  fir6m  the  new  State,  then  to  be  formed,  without  their 
'  eottsent 

It  waa  not  long,  however,  before  the  f^nds  of  the  new  State  obtahied  their 
2S 
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Anotlier  oonditioii  wm,  llist  ^the  State  ehonld  provide 
by  an  ordinance,  irrevocable^  wiALOOt  the  eeuent  of  the 
Umted  States,  that  every  and  each  tract  of  land  boM  by 
Congrees,  from  and  after  the  SOth  day  of  June  next,  ehoold 
be  and  remain  exempt  fit>m  any  tax,  laid  by  orders  of 
nnder  the  anthority  of  the  State,  whether  for  State,  comity^ 
tovmahip,  or  any  other  pnrpoee  whatever,  for  the  term  of 
five  years,  from,  and  after  die  day  of  sale.'* 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  persona  opposed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  State  government,  at  that  period,  that  this  e<mdi- 
tion  was  intended  to  imply  an  admission,  that  anterior  to 
the  sale,  or  while  the  land  remained  the  property  of  gov* 
emment,  it  could  not  be  subject  to  taxation  by  State  laws. 
That  constmction,  erroneous  as  it  was,  prevailed,  and  by  a 
tacit  acquiescence,  the  tax  laws  of  Ohio  were  never'extend* 
ed  to  the  public  domain;  and  while  every  freeholder  was 
severely  taxed,  to  improve  the  State,  and  enhance  die 
value  of  all  the  lands  within  it;  the  genial  govtt*nment, 
the  great  land  monopoliser,  contributed  nothing  to  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object  In  a  subsequent  chapter, 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  show,  that  this  construction  of 


eonfidenoe,  tnd  conviiiead  them,  that  the  Mptnlton  tiny  wm»  oppouftf^, 
wonld  bMMfit  them  Tery  grwtly;  m  it  wonld  make  it  mtotmaij  for  Congreai 
to  eetahlkh,  umnedyitely,  a  aepanto  Territorial  goverament  at  Detroit;  fal- 
lowed by  the  creation  of  many  valnahle  offieea;  aU  of  which  they  wonld  fill, 
aa  a  matter  of  eonrae,  if  they  came  ont  pfomptly  and  deeidadly  in  ikver  of  tha 
meeania,  on  the  plan  propoeed  by  Congiaaa.  Thoee  appeals  had  their  deaired 
effect,  and  conTineed  them,  that  the  eepaiation  they  had  so  violontly  raoiBted, 
p9»t  in  all  respeeto,  a  meaanre  greatly  to  be  dewred.  Having  taken  thia  now 
vie^  of  the  anbject,  for  the  pniposa  of  making  thai?  peaea  at  the  seat  of  gar* 
aramant,  and  caating  their  sine  on  the  shoulders  of  others,  they  pat  the  lettam 
of  Mr.  B.  into  tiie  hands  of  Mr.  JeStnon.  Ha  ahawed  them  to  Senator 
Bmith,  of  Ohio,  who  than  stood  high  in  his  eonfidence,  and  intimated  a  pvp* 
pose  of  having  them  noticed,  as  being  of  a  osditions  chamete^.  Mr.  Smith, 
who  was  a  personal  friend  of  tha  writer,  and  intimately  aeqoaintod  with  tha 
history  of  the  transaction,  besought  him  to  lot  them  pass,  nnnotioed;  iHiieh  ha 
reluctantly  consented  to  do,  paying  a  compliment  to  the  pen  of  the  writoa,  at 
tha  aipanaa^  hia  palriatiam. 
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State  lightB,  in  regaid  to  the  taxing  power,  was  wlioUy 
inoomct 

TaMng  it  now  for  granted,  that,  if  no  compaet  had  been 
entered  into  with  the  United  States,  they  would  ha^e  held 
their  property  in  Ohio,  precisely  as  they  did  in  the  original 
States,  Biatgect  to  State  laws  for  tlie  collection  of  taxes; 
and  connecting  that  assumption  with  the  fiust,  tiiat  more 
than  foiir*fifths  of  the  area  of  the  State,  was  die  property 
of  Congress,  a  calculation  may  be  made  suffioi^itily  accu-* 
rate  to  show  that  the  people  of  Ohio  suffered  an  immense 
loss,  by  giving  up  that  portion  of  their  sovereignty,  which 
aathoriBed  the  State  to  extend  her  tax  laws  to  evay  spo* 
des  of  propel^,  within  her  limits,  without  enqpnring  to 
whom  it  belonged,  or  by  whom  it  was  claimed. 

The  prevailing  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  part  of  the 
community  was,  that  the  evils  of  a  Temlorial  form  of 
government,  were  more  imaginary  than  real-*«that,  on  a 
fair  estimate,  the  advantages  .exceeded  the  disadvantages; 
and  that  it  was  better  for  the  people  to  endure  the  incon- 
veniences complained  of,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  a  little 
longer,  and  remain  as  they  vrere,  till  their  numbears  would, 
give  them,  as  a  right,  what  they  were  praying  for  as  a 
favcMT.  One  or  two  yean,  at  most,  would  have  placed 
them  cm  that  commanding  ground,  and  brought  them  into 
the  Union,  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name,  on  an  equal  foot^ 
ing  with  the  original  States* 

It  may  be  fhirly  questioned  whether  the  State  has  been 
belieflted  a  single  cent,  by  the  consideration  received  for 
the  concessions  made  in  the  compact.  All  parties  admit 
^that  the  three  per  cent,  fund,  for  the  opening  of  roads,  has 
produced  no  permanent  benefits  The  saline  lands  have 
not  yielded  more  tiian  a  fair  remuneration,  for  the  expense 
and  trouble  they  have  occasioned.  The  school  lands, 
which  are  admitted  to  be  of  great  value,  had  been  pre* 
viously  granted,  and  would  have  been  claimed,  as  a  mMet 
of  right,  under  pre-existing  otdinaaees  of  Oongiess,  wUeh 
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dedaredy  that  in  diBpoaing  of  the  public  lands,  one  section 
in  each  township  in  the  Territory,  should  be  given  for  the 
use  of  schools. 

As  early  as  May,  1785,  an  ordinance  was  passed,  provi- 
ding *'that  there  shall  be  reserved  the  lot  number  sixteen, 
in  every  township,  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools, 
within  the  said  township.'*  The  ordinance  of  July  1787,  on 
the  same  subject  declares,  **that  the  lot  number  sixteen,  in 
each  township,  or  fractional  part  of  a  township,  shall  be 
given  perpetually,  for  the  purpose  contained  therein," 
(which  was  for  the  use  of  schools.)  There  was  also  an 
ordinance  promising  a  grant  of  two  entire  townships  for 
the  endowment  of  a  University,  to  any  persons  who  mi^t 
become  purchasers  of  two  millions  of  acres.  Those  ordi- 
nances extended  to  all  the  lands  belonging  to  Congress. 
They  were  not  repealed,  and  could  not  be,  without  a  vio- 
lation of  public  faith,  as  they  were  in  the  nature  of  a 
contract. 

These  ordinances  were  passed  before  the  settlement  of 
the  Territory  ^MPgan,  and  were  held  out  as  inducements  to 
emigrants,  to  encounter  the  perils  and  hardships  of  reclaim- 
ing and  settling  a  wilderness.  It  was  at  that  time  imiver- 
sally  known,  that  these  donations  had  been  confirmed,  to 
the  Ohio  Company,  and  to  the  Miami  purchasers;  and  that 
the  Territorial  Legislature,  before  the  subject  of  a  State  gov- 
ernment was  agitated,  had  claimed  them,  and  instructed 
their  Delegate,  ^'that  inasmuch  as  Congress  had  promised, 
that  section  sixteen,  in  each  township,  should  be  granted 
for  the  use  of  schools,  and  section  niunber  twenty-nine, 
for  the  support  of  religion,  throughout  the  Territory,  he 
should  use  his  endeavors,  to  procure  a*  law  to  be  passed, 
vesting  in  them  the  title  to  those  sections,  for  the  uses  for 
which  they  were  originally  proiAised." 

The  sacrifices  made  by  the  pioneers  which  gave  to  the 
public  domain  its  entire  value,  and  without  which  it  would 
have  been  useless  to  the  government  as  well  as  to  indi- 
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viduals,  were  an  ample  conBideratioii  for  the  grant.  After 
that  price  had  been  paid,  involving  the  lose  of  many  lives, 
and  great  personal  sufferings,  vMeh  can  be  realized  only 
by  those  who  endnred  them,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that 
Congress  would  have  violated  their  solemn  engagements. 
From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  is  evident,  that  in  regard 
to  the  school  lands,'the  compact  made  with  the  Convention, 
confirmed  to  the  State  merely  what  had  been  previously 
guarantied.  It  should  be  noted  here,  that  by  accepting  the 
compact,  the  Convention  tacitly  relinquished  their  right  to 
Section  twenty-nine,  throughout  the  Territory,  which  had 
been  solemnly  set  apart,  by  ordinance,  under  the  old  Con- 
federa^tion,  for  the  support  of  religion,  and  were  then  held 
and  ei\joyed  for  that  purpose,  by  the  people  in  the  Miami 
purchase,  and  in  the  grant  to  Sargent,  Cutler  Sl  Company. 
In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  in  which  the  compact 
can  be  regarded,  the  grants  from  the  general '  government 
to  the  State,  were  merely  nominal,  while  the  concessions 
.  extorted  from  the  Convention  were  of  incalculable  value.* 


*  During  this  political  itniggle,  the  persons  who  were  most  active  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  change  of  goTemment>  and  who  were  at  first  a  large  majority  of 
the  inhahitants,  soon  became  a  minority.  Impressions  were  made  on  the  popu- 
lar mind,  that  a  plan  had  been  formed  to  perpetuate  the  colonial  system,  with 
a  yiew  of  continuing  the  influence  of  a  few  individuals,  in  the  councils  of  the 
general  government,  and  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Territory. 
Those  allegations  had  no  foundation  in  truth;  yet  as  they  acted  on  the  suspi- 
cion and  the  prejudice  of  the  uninformed,  who  are  the  most  numerous  portion 
of  every  community,  they  produced  their  intended  eiiect 

The  human  family,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  more  disposed  to  give  cre- 
dence to  slander  and  accusation,  without  evidence^  than  to  believe  a  good  re* 
port,  however  well  it  may  be  corroborated.  With  such  feelings  and  propen- 
sities to  operate  on,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  reformers  to  monopolise  public 
confidence;  but  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  it  is  not  intended  to  say, 
that  they  deviated  farther  ^rom  truth,  than  is  usual  with  political  leaders,  at 
the  present  day;  nor  is  such  an  averment  required,  for  the  purposes  here  in- 
tended. The  spirit  displayed  in  the  political  strifb  of  the  present  day,  may  be 
cited,  to  illustrate  that  which  existed  in  1803.  The  principal  difference  is,  that 
then,  the  population  of  the  country  was  estimated  by  hundreds;  now,  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands. 
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At  Ae  time  it  wa0  Sret  propoaed,  to  go  into  a  State 
govemn&ent,  it  was  believed  to  be  premature,  by  meet  of  the 
inteUigent  citixenci  of  the  Territory;  and  when  the  act  of 
Congreaa  was  passed,  containing  the  conditions,  to  be  sab- 
mitted  to  the  Convention,  they  were  opposed,  among  other 
reasons,  beeanse  they  seemed  to  cover  much  more,  than 
Appeared  on  the  surface.  Those  who  were  in  favor  of  ae- 
cepting  them,  professed  to  be  influenced,  by  the  disiahilities 

When  the  propoutian  wu  made,  m  1800,  for  a  change  ef  goyemmeat, 
party  spirit  was  ecaitely  known  in  the  Territory.  The  election  of  the  elder 
Adama,  had  jnat  met  with  general  approbation;  and  reeolntiona  had  been  pa«- 
•d,  at  popnlar  meelinga,  to  anatain  hia  adminiatiatien,  againat  the  eaoroMh- 
manta  of  the  Franch  goTamiqenl,  which  then  threatened  tha  peaee  of  the 
liation.  The  troop  of  caTalry,  in  Cincinnati,  commanded  by  Captain  Findlay, 
in  which  the  writer  of  this  note  had  the  honor  of  being  a  private,  presented  a 
flattering  addreaa  to  the  Preaident,  tendering  their  aerrieea  to  the  goyemment» 
Whanaver  it  ahonld  aae  proper  to  caU  them  «at  Similar  oibra  wn  mftda 
ttom  different  parta  of  the  Weatem  conntiy;  and  in  fiust,  there  aeamed  to  he 
but  one  sentiment  pervading  the  minda  of  the  people.  Only  four  iadiyidnalsj 
in  Cincinxu&ti  and  its  vicinity',  are  now  remembered,  who  then  advocated  the 
eleetlon  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  againat  Mr.  Adams— these  were  Major  David  Ze^g- 
ler,  William  Henry  Harriaon,  William  McMillan,  and  John  Smith. 

The  exciting  contest,  which  agitated  the  Statea,  during  that  election,  waa 
not  felt  in  the  Territory.  The  masa  of  the  people  who  inhabited  the  Weat, 
were  cahn  and  unmoved;  and  four-fifths  of  them,  were  entirely  reconciled  to 
the  election  of  Mr.  Adams.  One  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  country, 
who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Miami  aettlement,  declared,  in  a  promiscuous 
company  in  the  Court  room,  that  "  when  he  waa  convinced,  that  skill  in  paint* 
ing  the  beauties  of  a  flower,  or  in  dissecting  the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  qualified 
a  man  for  the  duties  of  the  Presidential  chair,  he  would  vote  for  Mr.  Jefferson ;'' 
yet  when  that  gentleman  waa  elected,  four  years  after,  he  became  one  of  his 
devoted  supporters. 

Unfortunately,  the  political  calm  which  pervaded  the  Territory,  prior  to  the 
aecond  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  of  short  duration.  Very  aoon 
after  the  plan  was  formed  to  establish  a  State  government,  the  efforts  and  in- 
fluence of  the  party  advocating  that  measure,  succeeded  in  producing  a  high 
degree  of  excitement.  The  attention  of  the  people  waa  directed  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  Statea;  which  were  pat  in  con- 
traat  with  the  restrictions  and  disabilities  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ITerritory.  The  discrepancy  was  palpable;  but  no  serious  injury  had  resulted 
from  it.  Nevertheless,  the  people  became  convinced  that  their  rights  were 
unnecessarily  withheld,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  favorites  of  the  General  Goy- 
emment,  although  there  waa  not  the  least  foundation  in  truth  for  the  assertion. 
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contained  in  the  Pidinance»  for  the  GoTemment  of  the  Ter- 
litory;  and  by  the  Msnmptioii  of  ihe  fact,  that  the  State, 
when  fonafted,  would  be  too  feeble  to  resist  the  will  of  Con* 
gress,  or  to  prevent  that  body  from  elunrying  into  effect 
their  own  oonstruction  of  the  a^  ofeession,and  of  the  Or^ 
dinaaee  of  1787.  Those  who  thonght  with  the  minority, 
a4mitted  that  the  inhabitants  were  boond  by  the  general 
provisions  of  the  Ordinance,  as  long  as  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernment continued;  and  it  was  conceded,  that»  during  that 
period^  they  could  not  tax,  or  in  any  other  way  intcarfere, 
with  the  public  laads. 

'  It  was  contended,  that  Congress,  under  the  old  confedera*. 
tion,  did  not  possess  the  power  ci  extending  her  legisjatioiij 
to  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union ;  that  they  were  not  ves- 
ted with  any  such  authority,  and  could  not  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  rights,  which  belonged  to  them,  as  organized  commu- 
mties.  It  was  admitted,  very  generally,  tiiat  they  owned 
the  soil,  and  might  protect  tt^eir  tight,  to  the  primaiy  dispo- 
sal of  it;  but  that  they  could  not,  by  any  act  of  their  own, 
exempt  it  from  the  common  liabilities  of  the  lands  of  indi- 
viduals. It  was  contended,  that  the  Legislature  of  a  sove- 
reign State,  necessarily  possessed  the  power  of  taxing  all 
property  within  its  boundaries,  without  enquiring  to  whom 
it  belonged;  that  if  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  her  act  of  ces- 
sion, had  reserved  for  her  own  use,  the  fee  of  any  particu- 
lar tract  of  the  land  ceded,  having  granted  the  entire  juris- 
diction, she  must  have  held  it  sulgect  to  the  taxing  power 
of  the  State,  in  which  it  might  lie :  and,  of  course  that  her 
grantee  could  not  claim  an  exemption,  from  the  same  Ua- 
bilily.  It  was  also  ^sontended  that,  whatever  mig^t  be  the 
anthcrity  of  the  Ordinance,  while  the  Territory  remained  a 
colony^  it  could  not  destroy  the  express  provision,  in  the 
act  of  cession,  that  the  States  to  be  formed  in  the  ceded 
Territory  <'  should  have  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  fi^e- 
dpi|i>  and  independence,  as  the  other  States." 
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It  was  believed)  that  the  inhabitanta  of  the  district,  which 
was  o&e  of  the  diviflionfl  of  the  ceded  Ti»ritory ,  had  rights  in 
the  trasti  created  by  the  act  of  cession — ^that  the  enlarged 
power  of  the  general  goverament,  ond^  ike  federal  Consti- 
tntion,  could  not  affect  the  State  of  Ohio^  more  than  it  did 
the  old  States ;  and,  consequently,  that  she  possessed  every 
attribute  of  sovereignty  retained  by  them,  and  to  the  same 
extent.  It  was  contended  that  Congress  had  no  check  on 
the  legislation  of  any  State,  further  than  had  been  expressly 
given,  by  the  Constitution — that  her  own  power  of  taxa- 
tion was  delegated  and  limited — ^that  she  could  not  check, 
or  restrict  the  taxing  power  of  the  States ;  further  than  was 
expressly  authorised  by  the  federal  Constitution,  which 
gave  her  no  such  power  in  regard  to  lands,  whether  they 
were  claimed  by  herself,  or  by  others. 

The  only  clause  in  the  Constitution,  which  has  a  bearing 
on  this  subject,  is  that  which  provides,  ^^that  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  Territory,  or  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States."  Some  portion  of  the  minor- 
ity contended,  that  this  grant  of  power,  as  to  Ohio,  termin- 
ated at  the  formation  of  her  State  government — ^that  so 
much  of  the  ceded  lands  in  the  eastern  district,  as  had  not 
been  disposed  of,  before  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the 
Union,  vested  in  her  the  moment  that  admission  took  place. 
They  held,  that  the  rights  of  the  State,  created  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  deed  of  cession,  could  not  be  affected  by  the  Con- 
stitution, subsequently  adopted;  and,  consequently,  that  her 
claim  to  the  fee  of  all  the  unsold  lands,  was  not  impaired 
by  it.  FVom  that  opinion,  the  minority  generally  dissented^ 
They  believed,  that  all  the  States  formed  or  to  be  formed, 
were  equally  affected  by  the  powers,  given  to  the  general 
government;  one  of  which  was,  that  they  might  dispose  of» 
and,  consequently,  might  own,  the  Territory,  or  other  prop- 
erty, belonging  to  them.     It  was  issbted,  however,  that 
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they  owned  and  held  it,  as  individaals  do,  subject  to  the 
constitutional  legislation  of  the  State . 

No  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  the  federal  Conveiition 
inserted  the  above  clause,  in  liie  Constitution  they  reported, 
unless  on  the  supposition,  that  witliout  it,  the  fee  in  llie  soil 
of  the  Territory,  wduld  vest  in  the  new  States,  as  soon  as 
they  should  be  ibrmed.  If  they  had  believed  that  Congress, 
under  the  old  confederation,  could  hold  real  estate,  within  the 
limits  of  a  sovereign  State ;  and  that  the  cession  by  Virginia, 
vested  them  with  a  title  that  would  survive  the  formation 
of  State  governments,  in  the  Territory,  the  clause  wa&  alto* 
gether  useless.  It  would  have  been  asking  the  States,  to 
cede  to  them,  what  they  before  posseilsed.    . 

But  it  is  very  evident,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Federal 
Convention,  the  titie  to  the  land  in  the  Territoiy,  unsold  at 
tiie  time  of  the  formation  of  the  State  governments,  would 
vest  in  the  States,  within  whose  limits  it  might  be,  unless 
the  right  of  Congress  was  secured,  and  perpetuated,  by 
a  provision  to  that  effect,  in  the  Constitution  they  virere 
then  forming.  At  that  time,  it  was,  and  is  still  the  opinion 
of  the  vmter,  and  of  those  who  acted  with  him,  that  the 
Constitution  secured  the  titie  to  Ccmgress;  but  it  was  not 
admitted,  that  the  naked  right  which  it  gave  to  ovni,  regu- 
late, and  dispose  of  property,  carried  with  it  an  exemption 
from  the  operation  of  the  general  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
it  might  lie.  Every  citizen  who  is  vested  with  a  fee  simple 
in  land,  has  the  same  right  to  own,  regulate,  and  dispose 
of  it;  but  who  ever  dreamt  that  on  that  account  he  held  it 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the 
State? 

Almost  every  mode  of  raising  revenue,  by  indirect  taxa^ 
tion,  had  been  given  up  by  the  States,  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment; in  consequence  of  which  they  were  left  dependent, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  a  land  tax  for  their  support.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  knew,  that  tiiis  would  be  the 
result;  and  that  a  direct  tax  on  land,  would,  from  necessity, 
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be  levied,  in  most  of  tbe  States  of  tbe  Unio&y  if  not  in  all; 
and  most  certainly,  in  the  new  ones.  The  inference  from 
ihese  considerations  seems  to  be,  that,  if  the  fov^nment 
expected,  not  only  to  retain  the  fee  of  the  land,  but  to  hold 
it  exempt  from  the  revenue  laws  of  the  States,  they  would 
have  so  provided  in  the  new  Gonstitotion*  The  insertioa 
of  the  one,  and  the  emission  of  the  others  shows  their 
intention,  and  proves  very  clearly,  that  their  olgect  was  to 
protect  their  title  only,  and  that  being  guarantied,  tiiey 
were  willing  to  submit  to  the  same  legislation,  to  which 
all  other  proprietors  were  liable;  believing}  no  doubt,  that 
it  would  be  in  thdr  power  to  dispose  of  the  greatest  and 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  lands,  before  the  time  arrived 
for.  the  establishment  of  the  States,  provided  for  in  the  act 
of  cession,  and  in  the  Ordinance. , 

If  the  federal  Convention  believed,  that  the  power  con 
tained  in  the  deed  of  cestf  on  authorising  Congress  to  man- 
age and  sell  the  right  of  soU  in  the  ceded  Territoiy,  would 
have  passed,  from  the  old  confederation  to  the  new  federal 
government,  and  would  have  continued  in  it,  after  the 
establishment  of  new  States,  the  clause  introduced  by 
them  intatbe  Constitution,  granting  that  ri^t,  vfraa  super- 
fluous :  but  if  the  concession  was  necessary,  and  was  In* 
^nded,  not  only  to  secure  the  title  to  the  land,  but  to  ex- 
empt it  from  the  operation  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the 
States,  it  would  have  been  exjuressly  so  stated. 

As  a  flirther  argument,  that  the  national  Convention  did 
not  believe,  that  the  United  States  could  acquire,  or  hold 
real  estate  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  States,  much  less 
hold  it  exempt  from  the  action  of  State  laws,  withput  an 
express  grant  for  that  purpose;  reference  was  had  to  the 
provision  in  the  8th  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  especiaUy  to  that  clause,  which  authorised 
Congress  to  obtain,  by  cession,  from  particular  States,  a 
district  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  and  to  exercise  €gc* 
elusive  jurisdiction  over  it;  and  also  to  eiceroisa  like  author- 
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ity  over  all  plaoee  puiidiafled  for  llie  erection  of  fertsy  etc., 
by  the  coiuieiit  of  tiie  Legudatare  of  the  State  in  whioh  the 
same  should  be. 

This  and  the  preceding  extract,  it  was  believed,  mani- 
fested, v^y  oonclOBLvely,  the  view  of  die  Convention  of 
1787,  on  this  subject;  and  the  inference  drawn  from  them 
was,  that  the  general  government  conld  neither  acquire,  or 
hold,  title  to  real  estate,  within  the  limits  of  any  State,- 
wi&out  an  express  grant  of  power  for  that  puipose.  The 
phraseology  of  the  last  extract  is  veiy  peculiar.  The  first 
branch  of  it  limits  the  right  of  receiving  concessions  to  a 
quantity  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  and  the  second  is 
confined  to  places  purchased  for  specified  ol^ects,  willi  the 
consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  they  lie. 
It  may  here  be  asked,  why  were  these  specified,  restricted 
rights  conceded  to  Congress,  if  they  would  have  possessed 
tiiem  without  such  a  concession?  If  Aey  could  not  hold 
property  in  any  State,  on  any  terms,  without  the  consent 
of  that  State,  how  could  they,  not  only  I^old  it,  but  hold  it, 
exempt  from  her  genial  laws,  without  a  similar  consent  P 

The  foregoing  remarics  present  a  oondae  view  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  minority,  in  1803,  maintained  their 
opinion,  in  favor  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  new  State.  A 
few  condensed  observations  on  the  then  existing  state  of 
parties  in  the  Territory,  will  not  here  be  out  of  place,  or 
uninteresting. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  taken  fo  r 
granted,  that  the  people  were  divided  in  sentiment — a 
minority,  however,  had  declared  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
diange  of  government.  The  feelings  and  passions  on 
both  ffldes  were  highly  excited;  much  personal  rancor  was 
indulged — the  alignments  advanced  by  the  minority  were 
ridumled;  tiiey  were  declared  to  be  deceptive,  and  those 
who  advanced  them  were  branded  as  aristocrats,  and  ene<- 
mies  to  the  people.  The  purity  of  their  motives  was  ques- 
tioned, and  their  patriotism  ajid  fiddity  to  the  interests  of 
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the  Territory,  were  impeached.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
minority  alledged,  that  their  opfionents  were  actuated  by 
personal  consideratLonB — that  popularity  and  office  were 
the  objects  of  their  pnrsait,  and  that  they  w^re  bent  on 
gratifying  their  ambition,  and  accompliBhing  their  pturpoeee, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

It  is  a  natural  conclusion  that  such  a  state  of  feeling 
Was  calculated  to  produce  any  thing  rather  than  confidence 
and  harmony.  The  fact  was,  that  between  those  who  had 
been  warm  personal  fiiends,  enmity  was  produced,  which 
continued  for  years;  and,  in  some  eases,  till  it  was  ter^ 
minated  by  the  death  of  the  parties.  Passing  over  the 
numerous  and  bitter  criminations  and  recriminations,  pro* 
duced  by  the  excited  contest,  the  grounds  on  which  tiiese 
parties  severally  placed  themselves,  may  be  stated  in  a 
few  words. 

On  the  one  side  it  was  alledged,  that  the  existing  gov* 
emment  was  anti-repiiblican — that  the  inhabitants  did 
not  ei\}oy  the  political  rights  which  belonged  to  freemen — 
that  neither  the  Governor,  the  Judges  of  the  General  Court> 
nor  the  Legislative  CouncU,  were,  in  any  form,  amenable  to 
the  people — that  the  power  of  appointing  to  office,  held 
by  Congress,  was  dangerous — that  it  had  been  abused — 
that  the  Governor  cdntroUed  the  will  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people,  and  AsX  there  was  no  remedy  for  these 
evils,  but  a  radical  change  of  government. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  contended,  that  notwithstand- 
ing those  allegations  were  technically  true,  yet  they  pro* 
duced  but  little,  if  any,  injury  in  practice — that  they  were 
the  unavoiddl)le  result  of  the  plan  adopted  for  the  settle* 
ment  of  the  Territory,  which  was  originally  admitted  to  b^ 
wise,  judicious,  and  safe — that  the  olgections  to  the  form 
of  government  were  theoretical  defects,  rather  than  practi* 
cal  evils — that  the  exercise  of  the  appointing  power,  as 
far  as  it  was  held  by  Congress,  was  fully  compensated  for, 
by  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers  whom 
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they  appointed — that  the  inhabitaiits  of  the  district  were 
too  few  and  too  poor  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  State  gov- 
ernment— that  their  numbers  were  rapidly  ini^easing — 
that  in  two  years,  at  most,  the  district  would  have  a  popu- 
lation, which  would  entitle  it,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to 
become  a  State,  without  conditions  or  restrictions,  and  that 
it  was  better  to  endure  the  inconveniences  complained  of, 
till  the  time  should  anive,  when  the  proposed  change 
would  be  a  matter  of  right,  and  the  people  better  prepared 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  change. 

These  wek«  the  leading  views  of  the  contending  parties 
of  that  day,  and  when  the  movements  to  which  they  led 
are  calmly  reviewed,  by  one  who  participated  largely  in 
them,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  all  that  tr^s- 
pired.  Such  a  retrospect  will  show  that  there  was  an  un- 
reasonable warmth,  and  jealousy  of  motive,  on  both  sides. 
The  fact,  however,  can  not  be  yielded,  that  the  interests  of 
all  concerned,  would  have  been  greatly  advance4)  if  the 
formation  of  a  State  government  had  been  deferred.  The 
pecuniary  and  other  benefits  of  the  Territorial  government, 
during  the  short  time  of  its  proposed  continuance,  would 
have  far  overbalanced  tiie  inconveniences  complained  of  1 
and  th^  sacrifices  submitted  to,  by  assenting  to  the  com- 
pact, would  have  been  avoided.  T^e  contest,  however,  is 
over,  and,  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  there  is  but 
here  and  there  a  survivor  to  tell  the  tale  I  The  actors  in 
those  agitating  scenes,  are  almost  all  in  their  graves;  and 
whatever  of  abuse,  or  reproach,  may  have  been  cast  by 
either  party,  on  the  other,  is  now  covered  by  the  mantle 
of  oblivion. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

Detail!  of  the  State  CoiiTeiitioBw-*-Iti  memben^^Tke  feniiation  ef  the  Con* 
•titotien*— The^  queetion  at  8l«?er7.--Tlie  Northern  bottAdary^F— Refoaal 
to  rabmit  the  Constitntioa  to  the  people^— Reflectioiia. 

Ix  a  former  chapter,  a  few  general  remarks  were  made, 
relating  to  the  Gonvention  which  formed  the  Constitation 
of  Ohio,  and  the  privileges  guarantied  to  the  new  States,  by 
the  act  of  cession.  It  is  proposed  now,  to  refer  to  these 
subjects  more  in  detaO. 

It  is  a  fact;  worthy  of  some  notice,  that  those  who  adyo* 
cated  the  immediate  formation  of  a  State  government,  were 
unwilling  to  refer  the  decision  of  that  question  to  the  Legis* 
lature  of  the  Territory,  or  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  inhab- 
itants, whether  a  Convention  should  be  called,- or  not.  As 
the  safiMT  Way  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  they  petitioned 
Congress  to  take  the  power  into  their  own  hands,  and 
order  a  Convention,  without  consulting  either  the  Legisla* 
ture,  or  the  people  of  the  district. 

The  application  of  those  individuals,  unauthorised  as  it 
was,  by  any  legitimate  authority  recognised  in  the  district, 
was  sustained,  and  Congress  proceeded,  forthwith,  to  pass 
a  law,  not  only  authorising,  but,  in  pretty  plain  terms, 
urging  the  people  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Territory 
to  form  a  Constitution  and  State  government.  That  law 
prescribed  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  fixed  the  number 
of  members  of  which  the  Convention  should  consist,  and 
apportioned  the  number  to  be  chosen  by  each  county.  It 
also  changed  the  qualifications  of  electors,  prescribed  by 
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Ihe  Ordinance^  and  appointed  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
the  election. 

Its  pro^Biona,  except  ao  far  as  they  related  to  the  mere 
right  of  holding  a  Convention,  and  forming  a  Gonstitationy 
were  considered  as  asanrnptionB  of  power,  not  warranted 
by  the  Gonstitaticm,  or  the  Ordinance;  and  an  infringement 
of  the  rights  of  the  local  Legislature.  It  was,  however, 
silently  submitted  to;  and  the  members  of  the  Convention, 
thirty-five  in  number,  were  chosen  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  that  act  The  result  of  the  choice  was  highly 
creditable  to  the  intelligence  of  the  inhabitants,  as,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  the  most  intelligent  men  in  the  coun- 
ties were  selected.  Among  the  ten  delegates  from  Hamilton 
eoilnty,  was  Jeremiah  Mprrow,  who  has  since  fiUed  an 
ample  space  in  the  estimation  and  confidence  of  the  nation ; 
FVancis  Dunlavy,  a  veteran  pioneer  of  talents,  of  liberal 
education,  and  of  unbending  integrity,  was  chosen.  John 
Smith  and  John  Riley,  both  men  of  strong  minds  and  irre* 
proachable  charaoters,  were  also  of  the  number. 

Among  the  delegates  from  Jefferson  county  was  Bezaleel 
Wells;  flK>m  Adams,  General  Darlington;  from  Ross,  Gen- 
eral Massie,  Governor  Worthington  and  Governor  Tifiin; 
from  Trumbull,  Governor  Huntington;  from  Washington, 
Ephraim  Cutler,  Beivjamin  Ivea  Oilman,  and  the  venerable 
General  Ruftis  Putnam;  all  of  them  men  of  vigorous  minds, 
and  high  standing  in  the  confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

On  the  first  Monday  of  November,  1802,  liie  Convention 
assembled  at  Chillicothe,  consisting  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: 

From  the  county  of  Adams — Joseph  Darlington,  Thomsil 
Kirker  and  Israel  Donaldson. 

From  the  county  of  Hamilton — ^FVands  Dunlavy,  John 
Paul,  J^emiah  Monow,  John  Wilson,  Charles  Wylling 
Byrd,  John  Smith,  John  Riley,  William  Goforth,  John  W. 
Browne,  and  John  Kitchel. 

Prom  the  county  of  Ross-^Edward  Tifiin,  Naihanid  Mas- 
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sie,  Thomas  WorthingtoUy  Midiael  Baldwiii^  and  James 
Grabb. 

From  the  eoonty  of  Jeffereon — ^Radolph  Bair,  John  Mil- 
ligan,  George  Hm^phrey,  Bezaleel  Wells,  and  Nathan  Up- 


From  the  comity  of  TramboU — Samuel  Huntingdon  and 
David  Abbot 

From  the  connly  of  Belmont-^ames  Caldwell  and  Elijah 
Woods. 

From  the  connty  of  Fairfield — Emanuel  Carpenter  and 
Henry  Abrahams. 

From  the  county  of  Washington — Ephraim  Cutler,  Rnfus 
Putnam,  JohA  Mclntyre,  and  Beiyamin  Ives  Gilman. 

From  the  county  of  Clermont — ^Philip  Gatch  and  James 
Saigent. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  they  assembled,  and  elected  Ed- 
ward Tiffin  President,  and  Thomas  Scott,  Secretary.  Be- 
fore they  proceeded  to  business.  Governor  St.  Clair  proposed 
to  address  them,  in  his  official  character,  as  the  chief  execu- 
tive magistrate  of  the  Territory.  This  proposition  was  re- 
sisted by  several  of  the  members.  After  it  had  been  dis- 
cussed some  time,  a  motion  was  made,  and  adopted  by  a 
minority  of  five.  Couched  in  these  words:  <<Tbat  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  senior,  Esquire,  be  permitted  to  address  the  Con- 
vention on  those  points  which  he  deems  of  importance." 
The  phraseology  of  the  resolution,  compared  with  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Governor,  presents  a  qu^tion,  whether  it  was 
not  intended  to  mortify  his  feelings,  if  not  to  offer  a  per- 
sonal insult.  On  that  subject  it  is  unnecessary  to  express 
anopinion. 

After  the  Governor  had  made  his  address,  which  was 
sensible  and  conciliatory,  a  resolution  was  offered  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Convention,  declaring  that,  '4t  is  now 
expedient  to  form  a  Constitution  and  State  government" 
Although  more  than  a  fouih  of  the  members,  composing 
the  body,  had  expressed  their  opinion,  in  very  decided 
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tennsi  against  the  expediency  of  the  measare,  and  against 
the  manner  of  its  accomplishment;  yet  the  resolation  was 
oarried,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-two  to  one ;  two  members  being 
absent,  and  Judge  Cader,  an  indomitable  Whig,  of  .Wash* 
ington  county,  voting  in  the  negative,  ^'solitary  and  alone." 

Early  in  the  session,  the  different  articles^  or  subjects 
which  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  into  the  Constitution, 
were  referred  to  separate  committees.  A  resolution  was 
also  offered,  declaring  in  substance,  that  when  the  Gonsti- 
tuti<«  was  iBnished,  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  people 
far  their  adoption  or  rejection,  before  it  riiould  go  into  op- 
eration. That  proposition  would  have  been  strictly  repub- 
lican, and  proper,  under  any  circumstances;  but  peculiarly 
SQ,  in  that  case,  as  neither  the  people,  nor  their  represen- 
tatives in  the  Assembly,  had  been  consulted,  or  had  exer- 
cised any  agency  in  forming  the  law,  by  the  authority  of 
which  the  Convention  had  been  called;  or  in  prescribing 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  to  act;  nor  had  an  op- 
portunity been  afforded  them,  to  form  and  express  an 
opinion  on  the  important  conditions  contained  in  the  prop- 
osition, offered  by  Congress.  Yet  the  resolution  was  reject- 
ed by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  seven ;  and  the  Constitution 
was  declared  to  be  in  force^  and  obligatory  on  the  people, 
without  their  assent,  expressed  in  any  form  whatever;  and, 
in  fact,  virithout  their  knowing  how  &r  the  Convention,  in 
their  compact  with  Congress,  had  bartered  away  their 
rights,  guarantied  in  the  federal  Constitution,  and  in  the 
act  of  cession. 

Some  persons  ascribed  the  rejection  of  the  resolutioii,  to 
a  fear  that  the  people  would  repudiate  the  instrument,  if  it 
were  submitted  to  them,  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been 
drawn  up.  Others  ascribed  it  to  an  over  anxiety  to  get 
the  new  government  into  operation,  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time,  as  it  was  imderstood,  that  all  the  important  offices 
to  be  created,  both  federal  and  state,  were  to  be  filled  by 
members  of  that  body.  Without  stopping  to  speculate  on 
28 
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the  prdbabiKty  or  improbability  of  these  suppoBitioiiff,  they 
^will  be  passed  over,  with  this  remark:  that,  under  all  the 
circnmstances  of  the  case,  there  were  strong  grounds  to 
fear,  that  personal  consideralions  had  their  influence,  in 
producing  die  rejection  of  the  resolution.  It  was  said  in 
their  behalf,  that  they  were  influenced  by  an  honest  desire, 
to  save  labor  and  strife,  and  prevent  an  unnecessary  loss 
of  time. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  it  reqtiires  a  large  share  of 
charity  to  adopt  that  conclusion.  The  people,  however, 
must  judge  for  themselves,  whether  the  considerations  sug- 
gested, if  sincere,  were  sufficient,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  to  justify  the  course  pursued.  It  was  certainly 
a  bad  precedent;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  political 
existence  of  the  State,  was  sufficient  to  excite  alarm  for 
the  future. 

As  the  Territorial  Legislature  was  in  existence,  and 
stood  a4joumed  to  meet  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  fourth  Mon- 
day in  November,  three  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the 
Convention,  a  resolution  was  passed,  directing  their  Presi- 
dent to  request  the  Governor  to  dissolve  or  prorogue  that 
body.  Such  a  precaution  was  altogether  unnecessaiy,  as 
no  disposition  existed  among  the  members,  either  to  em- 
barrass, or  in  any  way  interfere  with,  the  movements  of 
the  Convention.  That  such  a  disposition  did  not  exist,  was 
veriQed  by  the  fact,  that  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  came  and  passed;  the  members  remaining  at 
home,  as  by  common  consent.  No  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Governor,  or  by  any  of  the  members,  to  convene  that 
body,  till  its  existence  was  terminated ;  and  it  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly,  under  the  State  Constitution. 

On  many  of  the  questions  discussed  in  the  Convention, 
great  diversity  of  opinion,  and  much  warmth  of  feeling, 
was  manifested.  This  was  the  case,  particularly,  on  the 
different  propositions  which  were  offered,  relating  to  the 
people  of  color,  then  residing  in  the  Territory,  amounting 
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probably  to  one  or  two  hundred.  A  few  of  the  members 
were  disposed  to  declare  them  citizens,  to  the  full  extent  of 
that  term;  while  6thers  contended  against  allowing  ikem 
any  other  privilege^  than  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
exemption  from  taxes  and  militia  duty.  Propositions  were 
made  to  declare  them  ineligible  to  any  office,  civil  or  mili- 
taiy;  also  to  exclude  them  from  being  examined  as  wit- 
nesses, in  courts  of  justice,  against  white  persons. 

On  some  of  those  questions,  great  warmth  of  feeling  was, 
excited ; .  and  fears  we]re  entertained,  that,  if  they  were  not 
soon  disposed  of,  they  would  greatly  embarrass,  if  not  en- 
tirely defeat,  the  objeet  for  which  they  were  assembled. 
The  apprehension  of  such  a  disastrous  result,  induced  them» 
by  a  tacit  consent,  to  abandon  all  the  >  propositions  which 
had  been  made,  relating  to  the  subject,  by  permitting  them 
to  lie  on  the  table,  undisposed  of;  and  proceeding  to  form  a 
Constitution,  having  no  direct  reference  whatever,  to  that 
matter;  but 'embracing  only  the  free  white  population  of 
the  district,  who  alone  were  represented  in  their  body.  It 
seemed  also  to  be  understood  that  its  phraseology  should 
be  so  guarded  as  to  show  that  people  of  color  were  not 
considered  as  parties  to  it;  and  that  as  they  had  no  agency 
in  its  formation,  they  should  have  none  in  its  administra- 
tion. With  that  view  they  were  carefiilly  excluded  from 
the  description  of  persons,  recognised  as  citizens  of  the 
counties,  who  were  to  be  represented  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  Constitution  requires,  that  representation 
shall  always  be  in  the  proportion  of  population,  and  of  that 
population,  which  was  understood  to  compose  the  body,  by 
.  whom,  and  for  whom,  it  was  made. 

Every  county  is  entitied  to  a  representation  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  its  citizens;  of  course  those  only  can 
be  considered  as  citizens  who  are  included  in  the  class  for 
whom  a  representation  is  provided.  Persons  of  color  are 
not  included,  and  therefore  cannot  be  citizens.  Hence  it  is 
that,  in  taking  the  enumeration  of  citizens,  directed  by  the 
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Constitatioii,  people  of  color  cannot  be  included — diat 
the  Legifllatore  are  required  to  apportion  both  Senators 
and  Representativea,  among  the  connties,  according  to  tiie 
hnmb^  of  uMie  male  inhabitants,  and  that  the  right  of 
suffrage  is  confined  to  the  tokite  population. 

Every  person  who  reads  the  Constttntion  mnst  discover, 
that  colored  people  cannot  be  represented  in  the  Legisla^ 
ture ;  and  that  they  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  any  agency 
m  eondncting  the  government,  or  in  making,  or  adminis- 
tering the  laws.  In  these  respects  they  stand  on  the 
gfoond  of  the  aborigines,  who  remain  in  the  State,  after 
they  have  ceded  their  lands  to  the  government.  While 
they  are  suffered  to  continue,  they  have  a  right  to  claim 
the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  to  be  treated 
with  justice  and  humanity,  but  beyond  that,  no  claims  are 
secured  to  them. 

The  formation  of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution, 
which  creates  the  judicial  department,  gave  rise  to  some 
IBfficulty.  It  being  understood  that  the  temporary  seat  of 
government  would  be  established  at  Chillicothe,  the  dele- 
gates from  s<Hne  of  the  more  populous  counties,  remote 
from  that  place,  objected  to  the  establishment  of  a  SuiH^me 
Court,  to  be  held  exclusively  at  the  seat  of  government! 
with  courts  of  Nisi  PriuSy  for  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact. 
Hey  -^ere  unwilling  to  yield  the  claims  of  their  own  coim- 
ties ;  and  it  was  soon  found,  that  a  minority  could  not  be 
had,  to  locate  tiie  court  in  any  one  of  the  counties.  To 
get  over  that  difficulty,  the  novel  plan  of  holding  a 
Supreme  Court  in  each  county  vras  adopted.  One  evil 
arising  from  that  scheme  was,  that  the  Judges  were 
required  to  be  on  horseback,  half  the  year,  and  were 
compelled  to  decide  important  questions  of  law,  in  great 
haste;  and  often,  in  frontier  counties,  where  access  to 
law  books  could  not  be  had;  and  as  the  same  Judges 
are  not  always  present,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
same  point  is  decided  differently  in  different  counties. 
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To  avoid  Has  evil,  as  far  as  possSiley  the  Legislature,  in 
1821,  directed  a  special  session,  of  all  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  be  held  at  the  seat  of  government, 
once  in  each  year,  to  consider  and  decide  questions  re** 
served  in  the  counties,  and  sent  up  by  order  of  the 
Court.  This  airangement  has  removed  some  of  the 
difficulties  before  noticed. 

The  indulgence  of  local  pride,  which  led  to  thb  result; 
was  truly  unfortunate,  and  subjected  the  administration  of 
justice  to  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  which  cannot  be  estimated.  None  but  the 
judges  and  members  of  the  bar,  can  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  hurry,  confiision,  and  at  the  same  time,  delay,  which 
has  been  caused  in  the  administration  of  justice,  by  the 
anomalous  plan  resorted  to,  as  a  substitute  for  the  system 
first  proposed,  which  was  a  Supreme  Court  located  at  the 
seat  of  government,  with  Circuit  Court  powers. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Convention  arranged  the  Courts 
of  Common  Pleas,  has  also  been  found  inconvenient  and 
expensive.  The  positive  requirement,  that  there  shall  be 
at  least  two  associate  judges  for  each  <^unty,  precludes  the 
possibility  of  modifying  those  courts,  so  as  to  have  them 
.composed  entirely  of  legal  characters.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  bar  generally,  at  that  time,  that  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  Presidents  of  the  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  ought  to  have  been  appointed  during  good  be* 
havior.  Serious  fears  were  entertained  that  the  short  term 
of/their  office  would  lead  to  a  want  of  stability  and  uni- 
formity in  decision;  and  might  bring  them  under  the  influ- 
ence of  leading  political  men.  This  opinion  was  predi- 
cated on  the  same  reasons  assigned  in  England  in  favw  of 
the  independence  of  their  Judges.  It  has  always  been 
thought  in  that  country,  that  to  secure  the  just  and  equal 
administration  of  the  laws  in  all  cases,  and  to  all  orders  of 
men,  the  persons  by  whom  they  are  administered,  riiould 
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feel  themaelves  alike  independent  of  the  power  of  the  crown, 
and  of  popular  caprice. 

Fears  were  also  entertained,  that  in  times  of  hig^  pc^ 
excitement,  judges  would  be  selected,  rather  for  their 
political  opinions,  than  their  legal  acquirements.  How  far 
this  apprehension  has  been  realized,  is  for  others  to  decide. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  some  of  the  difficulties  just 
referred  to,  show  the  danger  of  resorting  to  too  much  specific 
legislation  in  the  formation  of  constitutions  for  representa- 
tive governments.  In  despotic  countries,  whose  charters  of 
government  are  considered  as  concessions  by  the  crown  to 
the  people,  the  more  fiill  and  explicit  they  are,  the  better. 
But  in  republics,  where  all  power  rests  with  the  people, 
and  the  government,  of  right,  can  exerdse  only  such  por- 
tions of  it  as  have  been  delegated  to  them,  the  case  is  very 
different. 

The  provision  fixing  the  minimnm  size  of  counties  at 
four  hundred  square  miles,  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
small  counties,  throughout  the  State,  and  has  oppressed  the 
Legislature  with  endless  applications  to  razee  large  coun- 
ties to  the  minimnm  of  the  Constitution.  The  plea  of  con- 
venience urged  in  favor  of  that  policy,  is  rebutted  by  the 
pressure  of  expense  it  produces,  and  the  impossibility  of 
placing  county  institutions  and  improvements  on  a  respect- 
able footing.  It  was  weU  known,  that  several  leading  poli- 
ticians of  that  period,  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  formation 
of  new  counties,  and  especially  in  the  location  of  county 
seats ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  influence  of  that  fact 
was  felt  in  the  Convention. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  leading  principles 
^i^ch  characterize  the  Constitution,  have  met  with  general 
approbatioi^;  though  it  was  feared  that,  in  some  particu- 
lars»  the  equalizing  principle  was  carried  too  far  for  the 
safety  and  stability  of  our  institutions.  There  was  an  hon- 
est apprehension  that  the  popular  election  of  officers,  who. 
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by  a  faithful  diBcharge  of  their  doty,  must  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  those  on  whom  their  re-election  depended, 
might  be  productive  of  injurious  consequences;  but  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  the  danger  was  not  ad<  serious  as 
was  anticipated* 

The  mode  provided  for  the. appointment  of  officers  in  the 
militia,  was  particularly  objected  to,  by  men  of  military 
experience;  and  it  is  evident  that,  under  that  plan,  the 
organization  and  improvement  of  the  militia  has  not  equal- 
ed the  public  expectation.  One  of  the  objections  was,  the 
election  of  officers,  by  the  men,  whom  diey  were  to  com- 
mand. 

Probably  there  is  no  article  in  the  ConstitutiQn  that 
strikes  the  reader  with  more  surprise,  than  that  which  de- 
fines the  powers  of  the  Governor.  They  are  so  limited  and 
restricted,  as  to  be  almost  nominal.  It  is  made  his  duty  to 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly,  such  mat- 
ters em  he  shall  thinly  prc^per.  He  may  fill  vacancies  in 
office,  happening  in^  the  recess  of  the  General  Assembly, 
till  the  end  of  their  next  session.  He  may  reprieve  or  par- 
don convicts;  and  is  authorised  to  appoint  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  State;  but  he  cannot  interfere,  in  any  form, 
with  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  or  check,  for  a  single 
hour,  the  most  improvident,  or  unconstitutional  movements 
of  that  body.  He  has  not  any  participation  in  the  appoint- 
ing power.  He  is  not  permitted  to  nominate  candidates 
for  office;  nor  can  he  remove  an  officer,  or  even  suspend 
his  functicms,  temporarily,  however  mischievous  his  conduct 
in  office  may  be.  It  has  been  intimated,  heretofore,  that 
this  parsimonious  delegation  of  power  to  the  chief  execu- 
tive, may  be  attributed  to  a  recollection. of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  had  executed  the  pow- 
ers confided  to  him  by  the  Ordinance.  That  example  was 
before  their  eyes;  and  it  was  natural  to  expect,  that  while 
they  were  studiously  aiming  to  avoid  one  extreme,  they 
would  fjBAl  into  the  other. 
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Tke  question  of  boimdaiy,  though  not  expressly  refened 
to  the  Conyentiony  was  one  of  greater  importance  than 
would  appear  at  first  view.  It  is  generally  known,  to  those 
who  have  consulted  the  maps  of  the  western  country,  ex- 
tant at  the  time  the  Ordinance  of  1787  was  passed,  that 
Lake  Michigan  was  represented  as  being  veiy  far  north  of 
the  position,  which  it  has  since  been  ascertained  to  occupy. 
On  a  map  in  the  Department  of  State,  which  was  before 
the  committee  of  Congress,  who  formed  the  Ordinance,  for 
the  government  of  the  Teiritoiy,  the  southeruboundaiy  of 
that  Lake,  was  laid  down  as  being  near  the  forty-second 
degree  of  north  latitude;  and  there  was  a  pencil  line  pass* 
ing  through  the  southern  b^id  of  the  Lake  to  the  Canada 
line,  which  intersected  the  strait,  between  the  river  Raisin 
and  the  town  of  Detroit.  That  line  was  manifestly  intend* 
ed  by  the  committee,  and  by  C<mgress,  to  be  the  northern 
boundary  of  this  State ;  and,  on  the  principles  on  which 
courts  of  chancery  construe  contracts,  accompanied  with 
plats,  that  map,  and  the  line  marked  on  it,  should  have 
been  taken,  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  boundary,  with- 
out reference  to  the  actual  position  of  the  southern  extreme 
of  the  Lake. 

When  the  Convention  was  in  session,  in  1802,  it  was  the 
prevailing  understanding,  that  the  old  maps  were  correct; 
and  that  the  line,  as  defined  in  the  Ordinance,  would  ter- 
minate at  some  point  on  the  strait,  far  above  the  Maumee 
bay ;  but,  while  that  subject  was  under  discussion,  a  man 
who  had  hunted  many  years  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  its  position,  happened  to  be  in  Chilli- 
cothe,  and  in  conversation  with  some  of  the  members,  men- 
tion^ to  them,  that  the  Lake  extended  much  farther  south 
than  was  generally  supposed;  and  that  a  map  he  had  seen 
placed  its  southern  bend  many  miles  north  of  its  true  posi- 
tion. His  statement  produced  some  apprehension,  and  ex- 
citement on  the  subject,  and  induced  the  Convention  to 
change  the  line  prescribed  in  the  act  of  Congress,  so  far  as 
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tb  provide,  that  if  it  ahould  be  found  to  Istrike  Lake  Erie» 
below  the  Maninee  river,  as  the  hunter  informed  them  it 
would,  then  the  bonndaiy  of  the  State,  should  be  a  line 
drawn  firom  the  point  where  the  prescribed  line  intersected 
the  west  boundary  of  the  State,  direct  to  the  most  northern 
cape  of  the  Maumee  bay.  That  provision  saved  to  the 
State  of  Ohio,  the  valuable  ports  and  harbors  on  the  Man* 
mee  river  and  bay,  which  were  the  prize  contended  for,  in 
what  was  called,  '^the  Michigan  war  of  Governor  Lucas." 
Yet  some  of  the  members  were  so  intent  on  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  State  government,  in  the  shortest  possible  period, 
that  they  hesitated  in  making  the  provision,  lest  it  might 
cause  delay;  but  fortunately  it  was  adopted,  and  its  object 
is  now  secure.  Small  matters  sometimes  lead  to  great  re* 
suits,  as  was  the  fact  in  this  case. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  pioneers,  that  the  Con- 
vention ought  to  have  claimed  the  line  indicated  by  the 
miq>s  extant,  and  assumed  to  be  coirect,  when  the  Ordi- 
nance was  formed.  In  other  words,  they  should  have 
claimed  the  line,  which  the  Ordinance  manifestly  intended 
to  give,  and  which,  by  a  fair  interpretation,  it  did  give. 
That  claim  could  have  been  maintained,  with  greater  pro- 
priety and  effect,  than  the  hypothetical  one  set  up  in  the 
Constitution;  and  particularly  so,  as  the  State  was  entitled 
to  the  possession  and  jurisdiction  of  the  entire  Territory, 
east  of  her  western  boundary  extending  firom  the  river 
Ohio  to  the  Canada  line,  which,  as  the  result  has  shown 
would  have  continued  to  be  a  part  of  the  State,  firom  that 
day  till  1885. 

Some  excitement  was  also  produced  by  the  conflicting 
views  which  were  entertained  on  the  subject  of  salaries 
and  compensations,  which  were  finally  a4justed;  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  business  of  the  session  was  conducted  and 
closed,  with  as  much  hannony  as  could  have  been  expected. 

Before  they  separated,  an  address  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  was  adopted ; 
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expressing  their  gratitude  for  the  favors  they  had  received 
from  govemmeiit;  and  their  approbation  of  the  principles 
on  which  it  had  been  adminifltCTed>  A  resolution  was  also 
passed,  authorising  the  President  of  the  Convention  to  take 
charge  of  the  new  Constitution,  after  it  should  be  signed  by 
all  the  members ;  and  deposite  it  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  as  soon  as  that  officer  should  be  appointed. 

The  minority,  in  and  out  of  the  Convention,  considered 
the  first  of  these  resolutions,  as  conveying  a  very  gratuitous 
and  unmerited  compliment.  The  administration  of  the  elder 
Adams,  then  just  terminated,  had  treated  the  people  of  the 
Territoiy  jusUy — ^tiiey  did  not  withhold  or  deny,  any  right 
guarantied  to  tiiem ;  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  theb 
favor.  The  administration  of  Mr.  JefiTerson  had  just  com- 
menced, and  of  course,  could  not  have  done  anything  to  b^i- 
efit  the  Territory,  apart  from  the  act  to  authorise  the  forma- 
tion of  a  State  government,  which  was  loaded  with  condi- 
tions and  restrictions  both  hard  and  oppressive,  requiring  a 
surrender  of  half  the  privileges  guarantied  to  them,  both 
by  the  Ordinance  and  the  federal  Constitutioii,  on  their  be- 
coming a  State. 

A  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Convention  was  called, 
and  the  condition  of  the  Territory  at  tiie  time,  necessarily 
give  rise  to  some  interesting  reflections.  There  was  a  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  then  in  existence,  vested  with  fiill  and 
complete  legislative  power,  which  had  never  been  consul- 
ted on  tiie  subject.  About  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
Convention,  were  also  members  of  that  Assembly.  No 
power  had  been  given  to  Congress,  in  the  Ordinance  or  eke- 
wbere,  to  interfere  with  the  local  legislation  of  the  Territory, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  second  grade  of  government. 
The  formation  of  a  State  Constitution,  belonged  wholly  to 
tiie  people  of  the  Territory,  and  their  Legislature ;  neither 
of  whom  had  been  permitted  to  take  any  part  in  tiie  move* 
ment.  When  the  people  of  the  district  amounted  to  sixty 
tiiousand  in  number,  tiiey  were  authorised  to  form  a  C<m- 
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stitutaon  on  republican  principles,  and  become  a  member 
of  the  Union.  Prior  to  that  time,  it  was  xmderstood,  that 
Congress  had  power  to  permit  the  formation  of  a  State 
government ;  but  that  when  that  permission  had  been  gran- 
ted, their  power  was  exhausted.  As  to  everything  else, 
connected  with  that  subject,  the  Legislature  and  people  of 
the  district  had  the  exclusive  right  ot  prescribing  and 
acting. 

In  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  here  pre- 
sented, the  reader  is  requested  to  pause^  and  examine  the 
Appendix  annexed,  marked  K.  where  he  will  find,  that  Mr. 
Fearing,  the  delegate  then  representing  the  Territory  in 
Congress,  resisted  the  proposition  for  calling  a  Convention, 
on  the  same  grounds,  which  are  here  stated — ^that  neither 
the  people  of  the  Territoiy  at  large,  nor  their  representa- 
tives in  the  General  Assembly,  had  been  consulted ;  and 
that  the  project  before  Congress,  was  neither  more  nor  less, 
than  a  mandate  directing  the  citizens  to  elect  a  Convention ; 
and  ordering  that  body,  when  assembled,  if  they  assented 
to  the  conditions  proposed,  to  proceed  and  f(^m  a  Constitu- 
tion for  the  people  of  the  Tenitory;  without  ascertaining 
whether  it  met  the  views  of  the  migority  of  them,  or  not. 
The  reader  will  also  find  that  other  members  of  Congress 
viewed  the  project  in  the  same  light,  and  opposed  it  for  the 
same  cause ;  and  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  expressed 
the  same  opinion  at  their  public  meetings.  Yet  Congress 
without  consulting  either,  ordered  a  Convention,  and  direc*- 
ted  all  the  details  concerning  it. 

The  law  they  passed,  extended  the  right  of  sufiage  to 
almost  eveiy  person  residing  in  the  Territory ;  which  was  a 
violation  of  so  much  of  the  Ordinance  as  related  to  that 
subject  The  authority  of  the  people,  and  their  immediate 
representatives,  was  broken  down — ^the  power  of  the  gen- 
eral government  set  up  in  its  place,  and  a  course  pursued 
which  was  completely  revolutionary,  in  its  character  and 
tendency,  ^t  was,  however,  submitted  to,  and  no  efibrts 
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were  made  to  retard,  or  embairass  the  movements  of  the 
majority,  after  Congrees  had  taken  the  management  of  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands.  Indeed,  sach  an  attempt,  if 
it  had  been  made,  would  have  been  useless.  That  being 
the  case,  one  would  suppose,  that  the  Constitution  formed 
Tinder  such  circumstances,  by  an  authority  so  remote  from 
the  people,  would  have  been  submitted  to  their  considera- 
tion, to  be  accepted  or  rejected,  at  their  pleasure.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  &ct.  The  resolution  offered  for  that 
purpose,  was  voted  down,  and  the  instrument  was  declared 
to  be  obligatory  on  all  concerned,  naltns  wJens. 
^  The  course  pursued  by  the  Convention,  in  regard  to  the 
propositions  submitted  to  them  by  ^e  act  of  Congress,  was 
somewhat  singular.  It  was  generally  understood  that  as 
they  were  to  be  freely  accepted  or  rejected,  the  action  of 
the  Convention,  either  accepting  or  rejecting  them,  would 
be  final.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  fact.  Although  it 
was  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  the  conditions  offered  1:^ 
Congress,  were  not  an  adequate  consideration  f<Mr  the  State 
rights  which  were  to  be  relinquished ;  yet  instead  of  r^ect- 
ing  the  propositions  promptly,  they  passed^ an  Ordinance, 
in  which  they  resolved  to  accept  them,  provided  certain  ad- 
ditions and  modifications,  should  be  agreed  to  by  Congress. 
The  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  they  were  not  authorised 
to  pursue  such  a  course — ^that  their  powers  were  specifi- 
cally stated,  in  the  act  of  Congress,  under  which  they  were 
elected ;  and  that  there  was  no  ground  of  pretence,  that  the 
people  delegated  to  them,  other,  or  greater,  powers  than 
were  there  expressed.  It  was  believed  that  a  power,  given 
expressly  to  accept  or  reject  a  specific  proposition,  did  not 
grant  a  power,  either  to  offer,  or  accept  a  difierent  one. 
Yet  the  Convention  did  accept  a  proposition,  altogether 
different  from  the  one,  which  was  submitted.  Whether 
this  was  right  or  wrong,  is  now  a  matter  of  no  moment ; 
as  it  has  been  acquiesced  in^  till  the  time  of  rectifying  the 
error,  has  passed  by.    It  may,  however,  be  made  a  ques* 
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tion,  v^etber  the  compact  has  not  been  carried  much  far- 
ther, in  practice,  than  the  terms  in  which  it  is  couched,  will 
justify.  It  decliires  "that  every  tract  of  land  soU,  or  to  bo 
sold,  by  Congress,  from  and  after  the  80th  day  of  June,  (then 
next,)  should  be  and  remain  exempt'from  any  tax,  for  the 
term  of  five  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  of  sale." 
The  construction  given  to  that  compact  was,  that  the  State 
relinquished  the  right  of  levying  taxes  on  public  land,  as 
well  befcHre  it  should  be  sold,  as  for  the  term  of  five  years 
from  and  after  such  sale.  This  was  not  the  construction  of 
the  minori^.  They  did  not  consider  the  compact  as  ex- 
tending to  any  land  in  the  Territoiy,  until  it  had  been  sold 
by  Congress  ^  and,  of  course,  that  all  lands  held  by  them, 
were  subject  to  taxation,  as  long  a6  they  remained  unsold. 
The  only  benefit,  it  was  supposed,  the  United  States  could 
derive  from  that  exemption,  was,  the  inducement  it  offered 
to  the  community,  to  become  purchasers  from  them,  rather 
than  from  private  individuals. 

It  was  understood  that  a  migority  of  the  members  of  the 
Convention,  considered  the  right  of  taxing  Congress  lands, 
entirely  given  up,  and  that  they  came  to  that  conclusion, 
on  the  assumed  ground,  that,  irrespective  of  the  compact, 
the  State  would  not  possess  the  power  of  taxing  any  land, 
held  as  the  property  of  the  nation.  It  was  admitted  by  the 
minority,  that  during  the  Territorial  government,  that  was 
true ;  though  there  were  some,  who  denied  the  obligation  of 
the  Ordinance  altogether,  on  the  ground,  that  it  was  ex 
partef  and  never  agreed  to  by  the  people.  That  opinion, 
however,  was  expressed  by  a  very  few.  The  great  mass 
of  the  inhabitants,  of  both  parties,  considered  it  as  obliga- 
tory in  all  its  parts,  on  tiie  ground  that  they  had  given  their 
assent  to  it,  by  voluntarily  settling  in  tiie  country,  and 
availing  themselves  of  its  protection,  and  of  all  the  other 
benefits  which  it  secured. 

Daring  the  continuance  of  the  Territorial  government, 
both  the  soil  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  countiy,  were  vest- 
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ed  in  GongresB;  and,  as  long  aa  those  rights  were  united  in 
them,  their  power  to  dispose  of  either,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  trust,  could  not  be  questioned;  and  it  i^peare  reascma- 
ble,  that  that  power  should  continue,  till  tiie  people  ac- 
quired a  right  to  form  an  independent  state  government,  by 
the  acquisition  of  sixty  thousand  inhabitants.  When  that 
period  came,  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  necessarily  termi- 
nated; and,  if  the  new  federal  Constitution  had  not  been 
previously  adopted,  the  State  of  Ohio  being  possessed  of 
the  same  attributes  of  sovereignty,  which  Virginia  held,  at 
the  date  of  her  act  of  cession,  would  have  become  the  pro- 
prietor, in  her  own  right,  of  all  the  land  not  previously  dis- 
posed of  by  Congress. 

The  act  of  cession  having  granted  to  the  new  States 
the  right  of  forming  independent  State  governments,  and  of 
being  admitted  into  the  Union,  in  all  respects  on  a  footing 
with  the  original  States,  the  power  and  the  rights  of  the 
old  Confederation  could  not  have  been  greater  in  Ohio, 
than  they  were  in  the  original  States.  The  privileges  re- 
served by  Virginia,  for  the  States  to  be  erected,  within  the 
ceded  Territory,  had  a  direct  reference  to  the  pow^s  and 
rights,  eiyoyed  by  the  old  States,  at  the  time  the  deed  of 
cession  was  made ;  and  no  other  restriction  was  contem- 
plated, than  such  as  might  have  been  imposed  by  Congress 
on  the  original  States,  if  the  general  government  had  un- 
dergone no  change.  Suppose,  then,  for  a  moment,  that 
Ohio  had  been  erected  into  an  independent  State,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  before  the  adoption  of  the  present 
federal  government,  could  Congress  have  claimed  other,  or 
greater,  powers  over  her,  than  she  exercised  over  Virginia? 
If  not,  in  whom  would  the  right  of  soil,  and  the  power  of 
taxation,  have  vested  ?  Virginia,  vrithin  her  limits,  held  an 
undisputed  right  to  both;  and  Ohio  must  have  been  placed 
in  the  same  situation,  or  her  rights  of  sovereignty  would  not 
have  been  equal  to  those  of  Virginia. 

The  grant  from  Virginia  to  Congress,  was  a  trust,  crea- 
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ted  principally  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory;  but  in 
part>  for  the  benefit  of  eveiy  State  of  the  Union,  in  the  pror 
portion  expresaed  in  the  act  itself. 

It  seeniB  to  have  been  taken  for  granted,  that  GongresB 
would  dispose  of  the  right  of  soil,  in  the  ceded  Territory, 
before  its  population  would  authorise  the  establishment  of 
State  governments;  which  might  have  been  done,  by  pur- 
suing the  policy  practiced  by  Virginia,  in  disposing  of  the 
residue  of  her  vacant  lands. 

The  act  of  cession  contains  no  reservation  of  right,  in 
favor  of  Congress,  to  continue  after  the  formation  of  State 
governments;  but  the  terms  used  are  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive, to  vest  in  the  new  States  all  rights  not  legally  dis- 
posed of,  at  the  time  of  their  formation*  On  this  subject 
the  act  is  positive;  4eclaring  that  the  cession  ^^is  made  on 
condition,  that  the  T^ritoiy  so  ceded,  shall  be  laid  out  and 
formed  into  States,  containing  a  suitable  extent  of  terri- 
tory, and  that  the  States,  so  formed,  shall  be  republican 
States,  and  severally  admitted  members  of  the  federal 
Union;  luwing  the  same  righU  of  sovereignly  freedom  and  tn- 
dependence^  as  the  other  States^** 

Now,  what  were  the  rights  of  that  character,  possessed 
by  the  other  States,  under  the  old  Confederation?  The  an- 
swer is  important;  for  it  will  decide  what  the  rights  of  the 
new  States  would  have  been,  under  that  government,  had 
it  continued.  Each  of  the  original  States  was  perfectly  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  and  of  all  other  powers;  except 
so  far  as  they  were  limited  by  their  allegiancie  to  the  Con- 
federation, which  was  veiy  little  more  than  a  shadow. 
Under  that  association.  Congress  had  not  the  power  of 
levying  a  cent  of  tax,  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  or  of  in- 
terfering with  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  the  States 
themselves.  They  could  obtain  money,  only  by  requisitions 
on  the  States,  which  they  had  no  power  to  enfbrcej  nor 
could  they  acquire,  or  hold,  real  estate,  without  the  consent 
of  the  State  Legislatures. 
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From  these  prenuBes  it  miut  foDow,  that  if  the  old  Con- 
federation, to  which  the  deed  of  cession  was  made,  had 
continued,  Ohio  would  have  had,  not  only  the  power  of  tax- 
ation, but  would  have  been  the  owner,  in  her  own  rig|it»  of 
all  tiie  unsold  land  within  her  limits. 

But  it  is  a  question  more  complex  and  more  difficult  to 
decide,  how  far  the  adoption  of  the  new  federal  Constitu- 
tion, And  the  consent  of  tiie  State  to  become  a  member  <^ 
the  Union,  under  it,  has  varied  the  rights  she  might  have 
claimed,  if  no  change  in  the  general  government  had  taken 
place.  The  words  of  the  act  of  cession  have  been  stated 
above.  Th^  Ordinance  of  1787,  made  in  conformity  with 
that  act,  contains  the  following  provision:  "And  whenever 
any  of  the  said  States  shall  have  sixty  thousand  free  inhab- 
itants tisercin,  such  State  shall  be  admitted,  by  its  dele- 
gates, into  the  Congress  of  tiie  United  States,  on  an  equal 
foaUitg  with  the  ariguud  States  in  all  respects  whatever.'^*  The 
act  of  Congress,  of  1802,  authorising  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  district  to  form  a  State,  declares  the  same  thing  in 
these  words :  "  The  State,  when  formed,  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  on  the  same  footing  with  the  original  States  in 
all  respects  vihatewr.^^  As  each  and  all  of  these  enactments 
guarantee  to  Ohio  the  same  extent  of  sovereignty  as  was 
ei\joyed  by  the  old  States,  under  the  Confederation,  with 
no  other  restrictions  than  those  to  which  they  are  subject, 
her  rights  may  be  known,  by  ascertaining  theirs. 

Although  the  powers  of  the  general  government  have 
been  greatly  increased,  and  those  of  the  States  proportion- 
ably  diminished,  by  the  federal  Constitution,  yet  the  old 
States  claim  and  exereise,  without  objection,  the  power  (^ 
taxing  all  property  witiiin  their  limits. 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  concessicms  made  to  the  general 
government  in  the  Constitution,  secured  to  Congress,  for- 
ever, tiie  primary  disposal  of  the  ri^t  of  soil  in  the  Terri- 
tory ;  still,  it  is  contended,  that  the  right  of  taxation  remain- 
ed unimpaired,  and  would  have  been  enjoyed  by  Ohio,  un- 
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restrictedy  and  above  the  reach  or  control  of  any  other 
power,  if  no  portion  of  it  had  been  anrrendered  by  the 
Convention.  This  assmnption  is  put  on  the  simple  ground, 
that  the  original  States  possessed  that  right;  and  that 
Ohio  has  a  three-fold  guarantee  that  every  right  of  sov- 
ereignty, possessed  by  them,  shall  be  held  and  eiyoyed 
by  her. 

There  is  not  an  acre  of  land  in  any  one  of  the  old  Statesi 
to  which  the  Legislature  cannot  extend  her  revenue  laws, 
unless  she  has  exempted  it  from  that  liability,  by  her  own 
act.  If  then,  the  same  power  of  legislation  be  denied  to 
Ohio,  can  it  be  said  that  she  is  placed  on  an  equaj  footing 
with  the  other  States,  in  all  respeds  tohaiever? 

After  a  full  view  of  this  subject,  it  seems  to  be  impossi- 
ble to  bring  the  mind  to  any  other  conclusion,  than  that 
the  State  of  Ohio  was  vested  with  ample  power  to  tax  the 
lands  of  Congress,  in  the  same  manner  as  she  did  those  of 
individuals;  and  that  the  concession  made  by  the  Conven- 
tion did  not  interfinre  with  that  right,  fiirther  than  to  sus- 
pend it,  as  to  lands  sold  by  government,  during  the  term  of 
five  years  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  sales  respectively: 
24 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Sketd&of  the  life  of  Got.  St  Claire— Hm  militeiy  lerTiew  in  Cuuda  ud  tU 
United  Statee.— GoTemor  of  the  North-western  Territory. — ^DiMgieemente 
with  the  LegieUtorew^-His  fenerel  character.— -His  embarrassments  and 
povertj^-^Annnity  gnated  by  Pennsyhania^— His  death. 

Governor  St.  Olair  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  bom  in 
1734.  Having  received  a  thorough  olaflsical  education,  at 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Universities  of  his  native  conn- 
tiy,  he  studied  the  profession  of  mediciney  with  a  view  of 
pursuing  it,  as  the  chief  business  of  his  life;  but,  having  a 
taste  for  military  pursuits,  he  applied  for  a  commission  in 
the  army,  through  hb  family  connexions,  who  occuiHed  an 
elevated  grade  in  society,  and  possessed  a  corresponding 
influence.  He  was  prompted  to  make  this  application, 
from  a  belief  that  it  was  preferable  to  the  dull  pursuits  of 
the  profession  he  had  selected.  The  application  was  suc- 
cessful; and  when  General  Wolfe  was  appointed,  by  the 
elder  Pitt,  to  command  a  momentous  expedition,  fitted  out 
against  the  city  of  Quebec,  one  of  the  most  strongly  forti- 
fied tovtms  in  America,  St.  Clair  was  a  subaltern  in  his 
army,  and  accompanied  him  into  Canada;  where  he  par^ 
tidpated  in  the  dangers  and  the  glory  of  the  memorable 
battie  of  September,  1759,  which  terminated  in  the  capture 
of  the  city,  and  the  lamented  death  of  the  commanding 
general,  who  fell  and  expired  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  at 
the  moment  victoiy  had  declared  in  hb  favor. 

After  the  treaty  of  1763,  by  which  peace  was  made  be- 
tween the  contending  nations,  and  the  province  of  Canada 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  St.  Clair  resigned  his  commis- 
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non  in  the  anny,  and  removed  to  Pennsylvama,  where  he 
purchaBed  a  tract  of  land,  in  the  interior  of  the  province^  al 
Legonier  valley,  and  commenced  the  buflinees  of  farming. 
Having  a  good  mathematical  education,  he  Ibnnd  profita- 
ble employment  as  a  cnirveyor.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  his  taleaits  and  acquirements  became  generally 
known,  when  he  received  the  aj^ointment  of  Prothon6- 
tary  of  Westmoreland  coonty. 

During  the  inteirval  between  the  French  war^  and  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  he  held  vari- 
ous civil  offices  in  Pennsylvania,  and  executed  some  im^ 
portant  commissions,  in  behalf  of  that  province.  The 
strong  evidence  he  had  given,  of  military  genius  and  skill, 
in  the  five  or  six  campaigns  in  which  he  served  in  the 
British  army,  during  the  French  war,  and  the  manifesta^ 
tions  of  intelligence  and  integrity,  afforded  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Pennsylvania  were  such,  that  when  the  troubles 
with  the  mother  country  began,  public  attention  was  direct- 
ed to  him,  as  one  of  the  prominent  men,  wiio  were  to  lead 
in,  flie  Revolutionary  struggle,  then  about  to  commence. 

As  soon  as  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  colonies  rendered  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  vigorous  measures,  to  resist  the- op- 
pressive proceedings  of  the  mother  country,  by  military 
force,  in  1775,  the  American  Congress  appointed  him  a 
Colonel  in  the  Continental  army;  and,  in  February  follow- 
ing, ordered  him  to  march  with  his  regiment  into  Canada. 
£arly  in  August,  1776,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
Brigadier;  and  in  February,  1777,  after  the  American  army 
had  re-crossed  the  Delaware  a  second  time— eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  British  at  Trenton — surprised  and  defeated 
them  at  Princeton — breaking  through  their  line — captu* 
ring  many  prisoners  and  much  baggage — and  had  been 
placed  in  safe  and  comfortable  winter  quarters,  in  the 
hi^ands  of  Jersey,  in  which  movements  St.  Clair  bore  an 
active  part, — he  was  created  a  Major  General^  and  ordered 
to  repak  to  Tioonderoga,  and  place  himself  und^  the  com« 
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mand  of  General  (rates';  but  was  infltmcted  first  to  repair 
to  Fhiladelpkia,  to  receive  the  orders  of  Congress. 

The  post  at  Ticonderoga  was  one  of  great  importance  in 
public  estimation.  It  was  occupied  by  a  nmnerons  garri- 
son nnder  the  command  of  General  St.  Clair;  and  it  is  well 
known  h^  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  events  of  ibe 
Revolution^  that  for  some  time  after  it  had  been  evacuated 
by  the  Americans,  and  occupied  by  the  enemy,  Greneral  St. 
Clair  was  very  severely  censured;  but  it  is  also  known, 
that,  after  a  full  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  transaction,  it  was  ascertained  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  general  officers  of  the  army,  and  also  of  the 
American  Congress,  that  the  post,  at  the  time  it  was  aban- 
doned, was  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  manifestly  indefensi- 
ble ;  and  that  an  attempt  to  hold  it  against  the  superior  force, 
by  which  it  was  about  to  be  invested,  would  have  been  un- 
succe^urful,  and  must  have  terminated  in  its  capture,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  the  important  detadbment  of  the  north- 
em  army,  by  which  it  had  been  garrisoned.  It  was  also 
universally  believed  in  camp,  and  elsewhere,  that  the  loss 
of  that  portion  of  the  American  troops,  would  have  prevent-^ 
ed  the  capture  of  €reneral  Burgoyne  and  his  entire  army. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  court-martial,  who  investi- 
gated the  affair,  as  appears  firom  their  report,  submitted  to 
Congress  by  General  Washington,  in  October,  1778.  The 
officers  of  the  army  generally,  who  examined  the  evidence 
taken,  and  reported  in  the  case,  concurred  in  the  opinion, 
that>  situated  as  General  St.  Clair  was,  it  required  more 
inoral  courage  to  induce  It  brave  soldier  to  abandon  the 
post  without  a  battle,  than  to  make  a  desperate,  unsuccess- 
ful effort  to  defend  it,  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  fort  and 
garrison.  In  the  one  case,  he  was  sur^  to  be  branded  with 
cowardice;  in  the  other,  he  woidd  cover  himself  with  glory. 
The  general  court-martial,  after  deliberating  on  the  case, 
having  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  it, 
fully  before  them,  unanimously  concurred  in  the  opinion, 
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that  the  works  could  not  have  been  defended,  BUCceBsfhlly, 
in  their  imperfect  state^  against  the  entire  British  army, 
which  was  about  to  invest  them;  and  that  the  officer  in 
command  manifested  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  prudent, 
heroic  resolution,  in  meeting*  the  consequences  of  a  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duty,  on  that  trying  occasion,  and  accom* 
panied  their  report  with  the  following  sentence:  ^^ Major 
Crenerd  St.  CUnr  is  acquitted^  with  the  highest  honovj  cf  ihe 
charges  exMbited  against  Am." 

When  those  proceedings  were  subsequently  taken  up, 
and  acted  on  by  Congress,  a  resolution  was  offered  and 
adopted,  without  one  dissenting  voice,  approving  and  con- 
firming the  sentence  of  tiie  court-martial,  in  the  same  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  couched;  and  an  order  was  there- 
upon  made,  to  transmit  the  decision  to  the  Commander-in- 
chief. 

The  character  of  the  General  being  tiius  triumphantly 
vindicated,  he  continued  in  the  army,  and  served  with 
reputation,  till  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  retired  to  his 
farm^  at  Legonier,  and  again  engaged  in  tiie  pursuits  of 
civil  life.  In  1785,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  ap- 
pointed him  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congressj  and 
as-  an  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held,  he  was  chosen  President  of  that  august  body,  soon 
after  he  took  his  seat. 

The  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  North- west- 
em  Territoiy  having  been  passed,  by  the  Cong^^ss  of  the 
old  Confederation,  they  proceeded  to  elect  the  Territorial 
(^cers  necessaiy  to  carry  the  provisions  of  it  into  effect ; 
when  General  St.  Clair  was  chosen  Grovemor,  and  Win- 
throp  Sargent,  Secretary.  At  that  time,  no  settlement  had 
been  made  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  north-west 
of  the  river  Ohio;  but  in  the  spring  following,  a  New  Eng- 
land colony,  under  the  lead  of  Greneral  Putnam  and  oth- 
ers, was  planted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  river; 
and  the  Governor,  forthwith,  repaired  to  that  place. 
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In  1788,  it  will  be  reedlected,  the  new  federal  Constttn- 
tion  wae  ratified  by  the  reqoLnte  number  of  States,  and  in 
the  anoceeding  year  went  into  operationi  under  the  aaqnces 
of  Rresident  Waahington.  It  being  the  opinion  of  CongreM 
that  all  appointmenti  to  offioe,  under  the  articlefl  of  the  old 
Confederation,  terminated  with  the  government  by  which 
they  had  been  made ;  and,  consequently  that  all  the  offices 
in  die  Territoiy  had  become  vacant  by  the  change  of  gov- 
ernment ;  the  IVesident,  in  conformity  with  that  opinion, 
in  August,  1789,  proceeded  to  nominate  to  the  Senate,  suit- 
able persons  to  fill  those  vacancies. 

His  acquaintance  with  General  St.  Glair  having  been 
long  and  intimate,  he  re*nominated  him  for  the  office  of 
Governor;  which  he  had  previously  held,  under  the  old 
Congress;  and  the  Senate,  having  advised  and  consented 
to  the  appointment,  a  commission  was  issued  accordingly, 
under  which  he  continued  to  execute  the  duties  of  the 
office,  from  that  time  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  tenni- 
nation  of  the  Territorial  form  of  government,  in  the  winter 
of  1802-8;  when,  to  gratify  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
he  WAS  removed  by  Mr.  Jefierson,  who  had  been  his  fiiend 
and  admirer.  That  removal  was  one  of  the  first  evidences 
given,  by  the  new  administration,  that  politics  were  stronger 
than  friendships,  and  partisan  services  more  availing  than 
talents. 

The  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  apper- 
taining to  Ae  office  of  Governor  of  the  Territory,  firom  1787 
till  1803,  inclusive;  and  of  commander  of  the  Western 
army  in  1701,  may  be  collected  firom  the  preceding  narra- 
tive ;  yet  a  concise  recapitulation  of  some  of  the  occur- 
rences, in  the  official  course  of  that  distinguished  man, 
while  administering  the  civil  government  of  the  Territory, 
cannot  be  uninteresting. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  first  grade  of  that  imperfect 
government,  he  eigoyed  the  respect  and  confidence  of  every 
dass  of  the  people.    He  was  plain  and  simple  in  his  dress 
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and  eqmpage,  open  and  frank  in  his  maaners,  and  accea- 
flible  to  persons  of  eveiy  rank*  In  these  respects,  lie  ex- 
hibited a  striking  contrast  with  the  Secretary,  Colonel  Sar- 
gent; and  that  contrast,  in  some  measure,  increased  his 
popularity;  which  he  retained,  miimpaired,  till  after  the 
conmiencement  of  the  first  session  of  the  Legislatare* 
Ihning  that  session,  he  maaifested  a  strong  desire  to 
enlaige  his  own  powers,  and  restrict  those  of  the  Assem- 
My;  which  was  the  more  noticed,  as  he  had  opposed  the 
usurpations  of  the  Legislative  Council,  composed  of  him- 
self, or  in  his  absence,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Judges  of 
the  General  Court;  and  had  taken  an  early  opportunity 
of  submitting  his  views  on  that  subject  to  the  Generid 
Assembly. 

The  first  symptom  of  a  desire  to  extend  his  power,  was 
seen  in  the  construction  he  gave  to  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  ordinance,  the  tendency  of  which  was,  to  confine  the 
aodon  of  the  Legislature;  as,  for  example:  the  Ordinance 
made  it  his  du^,  as  Governor,  to  proceed  from  time  to 
tune,  as  circumstances  might  require,  to  lay  out  the  parts 
of  die  district,  in  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extin- 
guished, into  counties  and  tovniships ;  subject,  however,  to 
such  alterations  as  might  thereafter  be  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature. Although  the  entire  Territory,  subject  to  his  action, 
had  been  laid  out  into  counties,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislatui^,  in  1799;  yet,  he  claimed  the  exclusive  right 
of  creating  new  counties,  by  the  division  and  alteration  of 
existing  ones. 

In  opposition  to  that  assumption,  the  Legislature  insisted 
that  his  power  was  exhausted  by  what  he  had  already 
done;  and  that  the  right  of  altering  existing  counties  was 
Tested  in  their  body,  subject  to  his  veto. 

In  accordance  with  that  view,  they  proceeded  to  pans  bills 
for  tiiat  purpose,  and  sent  them  to  the  Governor  for  his 
concurrence.  He  not  onty  withheld  his  approval,  but  re- 
tained them  in  his  hands,  till  the  cl6se  of  the  session,  when 
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he  eent  a  written  cominunication  to  the  Assemblyy  coached 
in  ofienBive  langaage,  remonttrating  against  their  proceed- 
ings, as  an  usurpation  of  power;  which  was  contrary  to 
his  usual  custom. 

.  He  intimated,  in  pretty  plain  terms,  a  want  of  confidence 
in  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  Assembly,  in  deciding 
when  the  number  of  inhabitants,  or  the  situation  of  a  dii^ 
trict,  rendered  it  necessary,  or  proper,  to  alter  or  divide  it» 
and  thereby  establish  a  new  county;  and,. as  if  anxious  to 
make  his  power  more  sensibly  felt,  he  proceeded,  imme- 
diately, to  create  and  organise  new  counties,  out  of  old 
ones,  varying .  somewhat  from  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Assembly;  and  to  establish  them  by  proclamation,  without 
consulting  the  Legislature. 

On  the  ground  that  the  section  in  the  Ordinance,  <a«ating 
the  General  Assembly,  declared  that  it  should  consLst  of 
the  Governor,  Legislative  Council,  and  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives,  and  that  the  former  should  have  an  absolute 
veto  on  the  proceedings  of  the  two  Houses;  he  claimed  to 
be  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Legislature,  vested  with  full 
discretion  to  decide  on  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  aU 
their  acts,  placing  his  own  opinion,  in  every  case,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  judgment  and  experience  of  both  Houses. 

The  effect  of  the  construction  he  gave,  of  hb  own  pow- 
ers, may  be  seen  in  the  fact,  that  of  the  ihirtjf  bUls^  passed 
by  the  two  Houses,  during  the  first  session,  and  sent  to  him 
for  his  approval,  he  refiised  his  assent  to  deven;  some  of 
which  were  supposed  to  be  of  much  importance ;  and  all 
of  them  calculated,  more  or  less,  to  advance  the  public  in- 
terest. Some  of  them  he  rejected,  because  they  related  to 
the  establishment  of  new  counties;  others  because  he 
thought  they  were  unnecessary,  or  inexpedient.  Thus  more 
than  a  third  of  Ihe  fruits  of  the  labor  of  that  entire  session, 
was  lost,  by  the  exercise  of  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  one 
lan. 

In  one  of  his  communications,  he  begged  the  Assembly  to 
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remember,  ihat  he  was  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  their  body, 
and  had  a  right  to  receive  copies  of  all  bills,  reported  in 
eilher  Hotuie,  as  soon  as  they  were  printed,  and  fiimished 
to  the  members.  It  was  understood  and  known,  that  no 
act  of  the  Assembly,  conid  receive  the  force  of  a  law,  with* 
oat  his  consent^-^at  his  veto  was  absolute  and  final ;  and 
Ihat  it  gave  him  a  perfect  control,  over  the  exercise  of  the 
law-making  power;  but  it  was  not  admitted  for  a  moment, 
that  he  had  a  right  to  engage  in  the  deliberations,  or  inter- 
fere in  any  manner,  with  the  transactions  of  their  body ; 
or  to  require  them  to  communicate  with  him,  on  any  mea- 
sure  pending  in  either  House,  as  they  did  with  each  other ; 
yet,  to  gniUfy  his  feelings^  a  joint  order  was  immediately 
made,  directing  the  officers  to  send  the  bills,  as  he  had 
desired. 

The  apparent  unkindness  of  that  r^roof,  was  felt  the 
more  sensibly,  from  the  fact,  that  the  two  Houses,  during 
the  preceding  session,  had  respectfully  requested  him,  to  re- 
turn the  bills  he  could  not  approve,  before  the  close  of  the 
sesrion,  with  his  objections ;  so  that  it  might  be  in  their 
power,  to  make  an  effort  to  remove  them,  by  amendments  ; 
to  which  request,  he  returned  the  following  uncourteous 
reply — ^'^  As  to  your  request,  gentlemen,  that  when  any  biU, 
or  bills,  may  be  presented  for  approbation,  which  may  not 
be  approved,  I  shall  return  them  in  ten  days,  to  the  House 
where  they  originated,  with  the  ol](jections,  I  may  have  to 
Aem,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  it  is  altogether  out  of  my 
power,  to  comply  with  it.  The  Ordinance  for  this  govern- 
ment, has  placed  in  the  Governor,  an  absolute  negative  on 
the  bills  of  the  two  Houses;  and  you  request,  that  it  may, 
by  me,  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  qualified  negative.  You 
do  not,  indeed,  require  that  should  the  olgections  be  thought 
of  little  weight,  your  acts  may  become  laws,  without  the 
Governor's  assent.  That  would  have  been  too  directly  in 
the  face  of  the  Ordinance;  though  without  it,  I  must  own, 
I  cannot  see  any  use  in  sendinjg  the  olgections  to  you." 
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Thisy  a&d  some  other  ocearrences  of  a  mmilar  eharaicteri 
which  were  maoifeat  doTiatioiiB  from  hb  araal  eome,  nol 
easOy  accoimted  for,  multiplied  his  opponentB  very  rapidly, 
and  rendered  it  more  difficult  for  his  Mends  to  defend  and 
sustain  him.  They  also  created  a  state  of  bad  feeling,  be*^ 
tween  the  legislative  and  ezecative  branches,  and  eventn- 
ally  terminated  in  his  remoTal  from  office,  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  Tenitorial  goyemment. 

The  Grovemor  was  miqoestionably  a  man  of  superior  tal- 
ents, of  extensive  information,  and  of  great  uprightness  of 
purpose,  as  weU  as  suavity  of  manners.  His  general  coarse, 
though  in  the  main  correct,  was  in  some  respects  iiqurious  to 
his  ovni  popularity;  but  it  was  the  result  of  an  honest  exer- 
cise of  his  judgment.  He  not  only  believed  that  the  power 
he  claimed  belonged  legitimately  to  the  executive,  but  was 
convinced  tihat  the  manner  in  which  he  exercised  it,  was  im- 
posed on  him  as  a  duty,  by  the  Ordinance;  and  vras  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  Territory.  It  was 
admitted,  that  he  placed  too  high  an  estimate  on  the  powers 
of  his  own  mind,  and  on  the  general  correctness  of  his  judg- 
ment; and,  though  modest  and  unassuming,  in  his  ordinary 
intercourse  vrith  society,  he  very  rarely  yielded  his  opinion 
when  deliberately  formed;  however  erroneous  it  might  be 
in  the  estimation  of  others. 

He  had  been  accustomed  fit>m  infhncy,  to  mingle  in  the 
circles  of  taste  and  refinement,  and  had  acquired  a  polish 
of  manners,  and  a  habitual  respect  for  the  feelings  ^f  others, 
which  might  be  dted  as  a  specimen  of  genuine  politeness. 
It  seemed  to  be  his  desire,  tihat  persons  of  every  grade  should 
feel  at  ease  when  in  his  company.  And  it  may  be  said 
vrith  great  truth,  that  at  the  time  he  addressed  the  first  Ter^ 
ritorial  Legislature,  in  1709,  he  possessed  as  great,  if  not  a 
greater  share  of  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people 
of  the  Territory,  than  any  other  individual  residing  in  it. 

When  the  proposition  to  form  a  State  government  was 
warmly  agitated,  and  partf  spirit  carried  to  unusual  lengths, 
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he  expressed  himself  freely  in  opposition  to  the  measiire :  and 
although  he  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  etroggle,  yet 
the  mere  expression  of  his  preference,  identified  him  with 
the  party  opposed  to  the  change;  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
influential  station  he  occupied  in  the  conununi^,  and  the 
probable  result  of  his  communications  to  Congress  on  the 
subject,  rendered  him  an  opponent, greally  to  be  feared; 
hence,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  weaken  his 
influence,  at  home  and  abroad.  To  accomplish  that  puri- 
pose,  the  foibles  and  faults  of  a  long  life,  were  collected,  ex- 
aggerated, and  proclaimed  throughout  the  Territory.  False 
constructions  were  put  on  the  most  unexceptionable  actions 
of  his  life.  Ridicule,  as  well  as  falsehood,  was  employed 
against  him,  to  such  an  extent,  that  strangers  to  his  true 
character,  might  naturally  conclude,  that  he  possessed 
neither  talent  nor  integrity.  The  free  use  he  had  made  of 
the  veto  power,  and  the  collisions  which  had  occasionally 
taken  place  between  him  and  the  Legislature,  though  tiieir 
intercourse  had  generally  been  harmonious  and  agreeable, 
were  urged  against  him  with  great  effect. 

It  was  believed  by  eveiy  person,  who  witnessed  the 
change  of  treatment,  received  by  the  Governor,  fi^m  the 
advocates  of  a  State  Constitution,  before  and  after  the 
agitation  of  that  subject  commenced,  and  who  had  noted 
the  circumstances  attending  it,  that  his  opposition  to  their 
project  was  the  chief  ground  of  their  opposition  to  him; 
and  tiiat,  if  he  had  united  with  them  on  that  question,  the 
differences  of  opinion,  and  the  occasional  collisions  which 
had  occurred  during  his  administration,  wotdd  have  been 
forgotten,  or  remembered,  only,  as  unimportant  errors  in 
judgment,  not  affecting  his  wisdom,  integrity,  or  patriotism. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  very  certain;  that,  as  the 
discussion  of  that  project  progressed,  his  supporters  were 
fast  deserting  him,  and  before  it  closed,  a  majority  of  the 
persons  who  had  been  his  friends  and  admirers,  were  i 
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dated  witli  his  most  active  opponente,  and  seemed  to  liave 
forgotten  that  they  had  ever  believed  him  to  posseafl  a  sin- 
gle virtae. 

The  efforts  made  to  ii^ore  his  character,  and  weaken  his 
influence,  were  attribated  by  himself  and  his  friends,  to  un- 
worthy motives.  Some  alledged  that  the  hostility  of  his 
opponents  proceeded  from  a  belief,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
prostrate  him,  to  accomplish  their  own  political  views.  But 
cm  a  calm  review  of  those  party  conflicts,  after  a  lapse  of 
more  than  half  a  century,  many  circumstances,  over  which 
the  mantle  of  oblivion  has  been  thrown,  might  be  uncover- 
ed, which  would  account  for  the  conduct  of  the  leadelrs  of 
both  parties,  without  ascribing  to  them  more  of  self-interest, 
or  less  of  honesty  of  purpose,  than  falls  to  Ihe  lot  of  those 
who  are  now  called  consistent  politicians.  Some  part  of 
the  Governor's  conduct  was  condemned  by  his  best  friends, 
and  was  well  calculated  to  excite  a  warmth  of  feeling  in 
his  opponents^  which  might  have  led  upright  men  beyond 
the  limits  of  moderation,  and  even  of  justice. 

An  attentive  observer  of  that  talented  man,  could  not 
escape  the  conclusion,  that  knowledge  and  prudence  are 
not  synonymous ;  and  that  talents  of  a  high  order,  though 
united  with  integrity  of  purpose,  are  not  always  suflicient 
to  guide  their  possessor  in  the  path  of  duty  or  safety. 

The  Governor  had  many  fast  friends  remaining  in  the 
Territory,  who  received  a  full  share  of  the  abuse  in  whidi 
he  participated  so  largely,  and  who  were  not  slack  in  their 
efbrts  to  sustain  him;  but  the  most  successful  defence  of 
his  character,  came  from  a  distant  and  unexpected  quarter. 
Mr.  Charles  Hammond,  a  young  lawyer  of  Wheeling,  then 
just  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Territory — unknown  to 
fame,  and  scarcely  heard  of  beyond  the  little  circle  in 
which  he  moved,  but  whose  talents,  subsequently,  raised 
him  to  the  highest  elevation  in  his  profession,  and  whose 
course  of  life  identified  him  with  the  hlstoiy  and  politics  of 
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Ohio,  was  indaced  to  commence  a  series  of  nnmbersy  in 
the  Scioto  Gazette,  published  at  €hillieothe,  in  which  he 
defended  the  Governor  with  great  ability. 

At  the  time  he  engaged  in  that  defence,  he  had  no  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  Governor — ^had  never  been 
introduced  to  him,  and  knew  him  only  as  he  did  other  dis- 
tinguished men,  from  his  life,  public  conduct,  and  writings. 
The  journals  of  the  day,  had  given  him  a  knowledge  of  his 
military  services,  in  the  French  war,  and  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  also  of  the  manner  in  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Territory  had  been  administered;  from  which 
he  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  he  was  a  misrepresented, 
persecuted  man.  The  publication  of  tibat  defence,  placed 
his  character  and  conduct,  in  a  fair  point  of  light — refuted 
the  most  serious  chaises  alledged  against  him,  and  eleva- 
ted the  youthful  writer,  to  a  high  stand,  in  public  estima- 
tion. 

Soon  after  the  Governor  was  removed  from  office,  he  re- 
turned to  Legonier  valley,  poor  and  destitute  of  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  and  unfortunately  too  much  disabled,  by 
age  and  infirmity,  to  embark  in  any  kind  of  active  busi- 
ness. During  hb  administration  of  the  Territorial  govern- 
ment, he  was  induced  to  make  himself  personally  liable  for 
the  purchase  of  a  number  of  pack-horses,  and  other  articles 
necessary  to  fit  out  an  expedition  against  the  Indians,  to 
an  amount  of  some  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  which 
he  was  afterwards  compelled  to  pay.  Having  no  use  for 
the  money  at  the  time,  he  did  not  present  his  claim  to  the 
government.  After  he  was  removed  firom  office,  he  looked 
to  that  fund  as  his  dependence  for  future  subsistence ;  and, 
under  a  full  expectation  of  receiving  it,  he  repaired  to 
Washington  City,  and  presented  his  account  to  the  proper 
officer  of  the  Treasury.  To  His  utter  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment, it  was  r^ected,  on  the  mortifying  ground,  that, 
admitting  it  to  have  been  originally  correct,  it  was  barred 
by  the  statute;  and  that  the  time  which  had  eliqpsed,  afford- 
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ed  tbe  highest  presumption,  that  it  had  been  settled,  al- 
though no  voucher  or  memorandum  to  that  effect,  could  be 
found  in  the  Department.  To  countwact  the  alledged  pre- 
sumption of  payment,  the  original  voudieis,  showing  the 
purchase,  the  purpose  to  which  the  property  was  implied, 
and  the  payment  of  the  money,  were  exhibited.  It  was, 
however,  still  insisted  that  as  the  transaction  was  an  <dd 
one,  and  had  taken  place  bef<»e  the  boming  of  the  War 
office,  in  Philadelphia,  the  lapse  of  time  furnished  satisfae* 
tory  evidence,  that  the  claim  must  have  been  settled,  and 
the  vouchers  destroyed  in  that  conflagration. 

The  pride  of  the  old  veteran  was  deeply  wounded,  by  tker 
ground  on  which  his  claim  was  refused;  and  he  was  in- 
duced, from  that  consideration,  as  well  as  by  the  pressure 
ef  poverty  and  want,  to  persevere  in  his  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  justice  and  equity  of  his  demand;  still  hoping  that 
presumption  woul^  give  way  to  truth.  For  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  his  solicitations.  Congress  passed  an  act,  pur- 
porting to  be  an  act  for  his  relief;  but  which  merely  remo- 
ved the  technical  objection,  founded  on  lapse  of  time,  by 
authorising  a  settlement  of  his  demands,  regardless  of  the 
limitation.  This  step  seemed  necessary,  to  preserve  their 
own  character;  but  it  left  th^  worn  out  veteran^  still  at  the 
mercy  of  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Department,  from 
whom  he  had  nothing  to  expect,  but  disappointment.  Du- 
ring the  same  session,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives,  granting  him  an  annuity,  which  was 
rejected  on  the  third  reading,  by  a  vote  of  48  to  50. 

After  spending  the  principal  part  of  two  sessions,  in  use- 
less efibrta,  subsisting,  during  the  time,  on  the  bounty  of 
his  friends,  he  abandoned  the  pursuit  in  despair,  and  re- 
tnmed  to  the  Legonier  valley,  where  he  lived  several  years 
in  the  most  abject  poverty,  in  the  family  of  a  widowed 
daughter,  as  destitute  as  himself.  At  length,  Pennsylvania, 
his  adopted  state,  from  considerations  of  personal  respect, 
and  gratitude  for  past  services,  as  well  as  from  a  laudable 
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feeling  of  State  pride,  settled  on  him  an  annuity  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  which  was  soon  after  raised  to  six  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  That  act  of  beneficence  gave  to  the  gal- 
lant old  soldier  a  comfortable  subsistence,  for  the  little 
remnant  of  his  days,  which  then  remained.  The  honor  re- 
sulting to  the  State,  firom  that  step,  was  very  much  en- 
hanced, by  the  fact,  that  the  individual  on  whom  their 
boimty  was  bestowed,  was  a  foreigner,  and  was  known  to 
be  a  wann  opponent,  in  politics,  to  the  great  mqority  of 
the  Legislature  and  their  constituents. 

He  lived,  however,  but  a  short  time,  to  eivjoy  the  bounty. 
On  the  81st  of  August,  1818,  that  venerable  officer  of  the 
Revolution,  after  a  long,  iMiiliant,  and  usefiil  life,  died  of 
an  ioyoay  occasioned  by  the  running  away  of  hb  horse, 
near  Greensbm^,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age;  and 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  on  the  18th  of  the  succeed- 
ing month,  hb  widow,  who  had  been  many  years  afflicted, 
partially,  with  mental  derangement,  died  suddenly,  at  about 
the  same  age. 

It  had  been  the  lot  of  that  hig^Uy  distinguished  man, 
firom  the  commencement  of  his  military  career  in  Amer- 
ica, till  he  retired  from  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  North- 
western Territory,  to  maintain  a  constant  intercourse  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  sometimes  as  an  enemy  in  vrar,  but  more 
firequently  as  a  fiiend  and  counsellor  in  peace.  He  had 
learnt  their  character  in  the  days  of  their  greatest  power 
and  purity,  and  was,  therefore,  uniformly  the  fiiend  of  that 
unfortunate,  oppressed  people. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Chancter  of  the  North-WMtorn  I]idiuii.r-lfMrepm0Btetio]M  nAited^-TlMtr 
interconne  with  the  white  people*^— >Its  eonteminatiiig  inflaencew— Their 
degeneracy  .—Their  final  ezpalaion  from  the  land  of  their  nativity. 

It  is  stated  in  a  former  chapter  ijiat  a  memorial  was  sent 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  North-western  Territory,  by  Gov- 
ernor St.  Clair,  at  the  instance  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
church  of  the  United  Brethren,  (Moravians,)  who  had  formed 
establbhments,  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  at  Shosn- 
brun,  Gnadenhutten,  and  Salem,  on  the  Tuscarawas  branch 
of  the  Muskingum  river ;  on  which  a  law  was  passed,  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  into  those  towns.  It 
was  also  stated  that,  for  a  short  time,  the  law  produced  a 
good  effect;  but  that,  as  the  white  population  increased, 
and  approached  nearer  to  the  villages,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible, any  longer,  to  carry  it  into  execution.  ^  The  result 
was,  that  the  Indians  became  habitually  intemperate,  idle, 
and  faithless ;  the  missionaries  lost  all  their  influence  over 
them;  and  eventually  were  constrained  to  abandon  the  set- 
tlements in  desp^air. 

What  a  contrast  between  this  picture  and  that  which  was 
presented  to  the  pioneers,  when  they  first  visited  the  coun- 
try. The  natives  who  then  occupied  it,  were  untaught  and 
unpolished;  but  they  were  brave  and  generous.  The  art 
of  war  had  been  their  study.  The  chase  constituted  their 
business  and  amusement,  and  furnished  the  food  on  which 
they  subsisted.  The  warriors  were  too  proud  to  labor,  and 
imposed  that  drudgery  on  their  women,  as  is  the  custom 
of  all  nations,  in  which  Christianity  is  not  taught  and  prac- 
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ticed.  Thej  claimed  the  entire  country,  alledging  tkat  it 
had  been  made  by  the  Great  Spirit  fixr  them  and  their  chil- 
dren forever. 

Being  imeonBcionB  of  danger,  they  met  aod  greeted  the 
pioneers  wm  fiiends,  when  they  first  crossed  the  river  and 
entered  their  territory;  and  they  continndd  to  treat  them 
as  such,  till  they  began  to  apprehend  hostile  designs  against 
themselves  and  their  coontry;  sospicions  of  v^hidi  were 
instiUed  into  their  minds  by  British  traders,  very  soon  after 
the  American  settlements  began.  These  children  of  the 
Ibrest  had  some  vague  notions  of  a  Deity,  to  whom  they 
were  responsible.  They  had  a  confused,  undefined  belief^ 
in  a  fiitare  state  of  existence*  They  had  a  general  im- 
pression, that  after  death,  the  Great  Spirit  would  send  them 
to  some  pleasant  region,  abounding  with  game,  and  fish, 
and  fimit.  That  they  would  carry  witii  them  their  rifles 
and  their  dogs,  and  ei\}oy  the  same  gratifications  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  in  this  life;  but  in  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection.  With  such  crude  notions  as  these,  they  lived 
and  died,  ignorant  of  any  conrect  knowledge  of  the  duties 
they  owed  to  their  Maker,  and  to  their  fellow  men. 

That  unfortunate  race,  who  seem  to  have  been  destined 
fay  Providence  to  utter  extinction,  have  been  misreiM^- 
sented  and  slandered,  no  doubt  to  palliate  the  guilt  of 
the  outrages  whidi  have  been  perpetrated  against  them. 
Among  other  falsehoods,  it  has  been  asserted,  confidently, 
bat  witiiout  a  shadow  of  argument  or  fhct,  to  sustain  the 
assertion,  that  tl^ey  cannot  be  brought  to  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, or  be  induced  to  form  communities,  and  engage  in  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture  and  the  arts,  in  consequence  of  some 
physical  difference  between  them  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  This  hypothesis  is  contradicted  by  expmence, 
which  has  abundantly  shown,  that  the  two  races,  when 
placed  in  the  same  situation,  and  acted  on  by  the  same 
causes,  have  invariably  resorted  to  the  same  expedients, 
and  pursued  the  same  policy. 
26 
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This  avennent  is  sustained  by  a  refetence  to  the  white 
people,  who  have  been  taken  prisoners  in  childhood,  and 
brought  up  among  the  Indians.  In  every  such  case,  the 
child  of  civilization  has  become  the  ferodous  adult  of  the 
forest,  manifesting  all  the  peculiarities,  tastes  and  prefer- 
ences of  the  native  Indian.  His  manners,  habits,  propensi- 
ties, and  pursuits  have  been  the  same;  his  fondness  for  the 
chase,  and  his  reluctance  to  labor,  the  same;  so  that  the 
most  astute  philosophical  observer  has  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  diiSerence  between  them,  except  in  the  color 
of  the  skin;  and  in  some  instances  even  this  distinction 
has  been  removed  by  long  exposure  to  the  elements,  and 
the  firee  use  of  oils  and  paints.  There  have  been  cases  in 
which  the  children  of  white  parents,  who  have  been  raised 
among  the  Indians  from  early  infancy,  have  been  taken 
home  to  their  relatives  in  middle  life,  but  have  refused  to 
remain,  and  have  returned  to  the  tribe  in  which  they  were 
brought  up,  whose  habits,  fedings,  and  mode  of  life  they 
preferred. 

One  case  of  this  kind  occurred  within  the  knowledm  of 
the  writer.  A  female,  captured  in  infancy,  and  reared  by 
the  Indians,  was  brought  in  by  them  at  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville, and  sent  home  to  her  relations  in  Kentucky.  She 
soon  became  so  discontented  and  restless,  that  in  spite  <^ 
all  their  efforts,  she  left  them,  returned  to  her  former  asso- 
ciates, and  was  again  happy. 

The  attempts  that  have  been  made,  at  different  times,  to 
improve  the  minds  and  cultivate  the  morals  of  these  peo- 
ple, have  always  been  attended  with  success.  Witness  the 
Cherokees  of  Georgia,  and  the  Wyandots,  at  Upper  San- 
dusky. From  1821  to  1828,  inclusive,  the  writer  of  these 
sketches  passed  through  the  latter  settlement,  almost  eveiy 
year,  find  occasionally  twice  a  year,  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  know,  that  they  were  devoting  themselves 
principaUy,  and  almost  exclusively,  to  agriculture  and  the 
arts ;  and  were  making  rapid  advances  in  civilization,  when 
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the  policy  of  government  compelled  them  to  abandon  their 
farms,  dispose  of  their  stock  and  other  property,  at  a  great 
sacriflce,  and  migrate  to  the  <'  Far  West." 

The  imaginary  physical  diiSerence,  pretended  to  exist  be- 
tween the  Europeans  and  the  natives  of  this  continent,  van- 
ishes at  once,  on  an  unprejudiced  comparison  between  the 
civilized  white  man,  and  the  civilized,  educated  Indian.  In 
what  respects,  it  may  be  asked,  have  Ross,  Boudinot,  Hicks, 
Ridge,  and  others,  differed  from  the  educated  men  of  our 
own  race?  Their  moral  sense  is  the  same — ^they  manifest 
the  same  taste; — ^their  preferences  and  dislikes — ^their  hab- 
its and  manners  are  the  same :  and  their  reasoning  powers 
are  equally  strong  and  active.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  re- 
claimed, educated  Indian,  becomes  assimilated  to  the  white 
man ;  and  the  European  brought  up  from  infancy  among 
the  Indians,  becomes  identified  with  them,  this  alledged 
difference  cannot  be  real, — it  must  be  imaginary. 

The  fact  is,  the  difficulty  of  civilizing  the  natives  of  this 
continent,  is  neither  greater  nor  less,  than  ^at  wMch  retar- 
ded the  improvement  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe, 
two  thousand  years  ago.  Human  nature,  under  the  same 
circumstances  is,  has  been,  and  will  be  the  same,  in  all  ages 
and  countries.  Men,  uncivilized,  have  always  had  a  propen- 
sity to  roam — ^they  have  delighted  in  the  chase,  rather  than 
in  agriculture ;  and  both  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
nothing  but  necessity,  arising  from  such  an  increase  of  po- 
pulation as  destroys  the  game,  has  ipduced  men  to  settle  in 
communities,  and  rely  on  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  for 
subsistence.  In  the  progress  of  civilization,  tlie  chase  has 
given  way  to  the  pastoral  state,  and  that  has  yielded  to 
agriculture,  as  the  increase  of  numbers  has  rendered  it 
necessary. 

The  difficulty  of  reclaiming  the  Indians  of  North  America 
from  savage  life,  may  be  ascribed  principally  to  two  causes : 
first,  the  almost  boundless  extent  of  forest  and  prairie,  which 
surround  them  on  all  sides,  filled  with  game.    Second,  the 
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Au^ility  with  wiiiok  they  leam  and  praotfoe  the  vices  of 
wliite  men;  partiealarly  thoee  of  intemperance  and  idle- 
neaa.  The  one  invites  them  to  the  chase,  and  sorpersedes 
the  necessity  of  the  labor,  and  the  dradgery,  "v^ch  agricnl- 
tore  imposes :  the  oliier  unfits  them  for  any  employment; 
and  especially  forjudging  and  deciding,  on  the  policy,  best 
ealcnlated  to  advance  their  interest,  and  promote  their  hap- 
I»ness.  If  it  were  possible  to  protect  them,  fivm  those 
vices,  till  the  forest  and  the  river  ceased  to  supply  them 
and  their  increase  with  food,  they  would  devote  themselvee 
to  agriculture  and  the  arts;  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
barbariana  of  other  times  and  other  countries,  have  done. 

Necessity  has  always  been  the  stimulus,  that  has  urged 
tiie  idler  to  industry.  Without  labor,  no  dense  populati<tt 
can  exist,  and  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  any  district  of  country  have  increased,  industry  has  also 
increased,  and  agriculture  has  been  resorted  to,  from  neces- 
sity. As  soon  as  the  Cherokees,  and  the  Wyandots,  were 
surrounded  by  a  white  population,  and  their  temtoiy  was 
so  contracted  as  to  cut  ofi*  their  dependence  on  hunting  and 
fishing,  they  became  farmers,  and  manifested  a  strong 
desire  to  tOl  the  earth,  and  cultivate  the  arts;  and  this 
woidd  have  been  the  choice  <^  the  whole  Indian  race,  if  the 
policy  of  government  had  permitted  it. 

It  is  not  just,  to  consider  the  natives  of  this  country,  as  a 
distinct,  and  inferior  race;  because  they  do  not  generally 
imitate  us,  when  we  not  only  remove  every  consideration 
that  could  induce  them  to  do  so ;  but  in  fact,  render  it  im- 
possible. What  motive  of  ambition  was  there,  to  stimu- 
late them  to  effort;  when  they  were  made  to  feel,  that  they 
held  their  country  as  tenants  at  will,  liable  to  be  driven  off* 
at  the  pleasure  of  their  oppressors?  As  soon  as  they  were 
turought  to  a  situation  in  which  necessity  prompted  them  to 
industry,  and  induced  them  to  b^;in  to  adopt  our  manners 
and  hiji>its  of  life,  the  covetous  eye  of  the  white  man  was 
fixed  on  their  indpient  improvements,  and  they  received 
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the  diilling  notice,  that  they  muat  look  elsewhere  for  per^ 
manent  homes,  ^ 

They  have  also  been  charged  by  their  enemies  widi 
treachery;  but  a  candid  examination  of  tbeir  oharacter,  be- 
fore they  learnt  the  vices  of  white  men,  will  show  this 
charge  to  be  ontriie  in  the  3en8e  iq  which  it  is  made.  It  is 
admitted,  that  it  was  their  practice  to  use  deception  against 
their  enemies,  and  that  the  study  of  that  art,  constituted  a 
branch  of  their  militaiy  education.  They  always  thought  it 
honorable  to  deceive  and  iivjure  those  with  whom  they  were 
at  war,  by  any  means  in  their  power;  however  dishonora- 
ble, in  the  estimation  of  civilized  nations;  but  in  time  of 
peace,  the  case  was  otherwise.  Then  the  white  man  might 
traverse  their  country — ^visit  their  hunting  camps  and  their 
villages  without  danger  of  molestation;  for  they  made  it  a 
point  of  honor,  to  protect  the  person  and  the  property  of 
those  who  confided  in  them.  These  remarks  apply  to  the 
time  when  they  were  in  name  and  in  fact,  independent  na* 
tions  and  undisputed  owners  of  the  country  they  occupied. 
Theil  they  were  brave,  generous,  and  kind  to  their  friends ; 
equally  prompt  to  avenge  insults  and  reciprocate  favors. 

Another  allegation  prejudicial  to  the  red  men  of  our  con- 
tinent is,  that  they  are  cowards ;  a  charge  which  has  arisen 
from  the  fact,  that  they  were  all  taught  from  infancy  to 
avoid  an  exposure  of  life,  in  cases  where  the  loss  of  it 
would  not  be  compensated  for,  by  the  object  to  be  gained. 
But  this  is  not  an  evidence  of  want  of  courage;  it  is  com- 
mendable prudence,  dictated  by  wisdom;  and  was  in  them 
tbe  result  of  education.  So  far  from  being  cowards,  no 
other  people  have  furnished  more  eases  of  imminent  ex- 
posure and  self-devotion. 

The  philanthropist  cannot  restrain  the  tear  of  pity,  when 
he  learns  the  progress  of  intemperance  and  its  destructive 
efi^ects  among  those  imhappy  tribes.  At  the  lime  our  set- 
tlements were  commencing,  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  that 
hardy  race  were  its  acknowledged  owners  and  sovereigns. 
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The  goyenunent  claimed  no  right,  either  of  occupancy  or 
soil,  but  as  they  obtained  it  by  purchase.*  The  entire 
country  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Mbsissippi,  was  admitted 
to  be  theirsy  and  a  more  delightfiil  fertile  valley  cannot  be 
found  on  the  earth.  The  early  adventurers  from  the 
United  States,  to  this  valley,  found  it  filled  with  Iribes 
of  happy  people,  uncontaminated  by  the  vices  that  pre- 
vail in  civilized  life,  eivjoying  all  the  comforts  and  lux- 
uries which  they  supposed  the  world  afforded.  Their  for- 
ests and  prairies  were  filled  with  game,  and  their  rivers 
and  lakes  abounded  with  fish.  They  were  contented  with 
their  condition,  and  thankful  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  the  ridi 
abundance  with  which  he  supplied  their  daily  wants. 

Unconscious  of  the  ruinous  consequences  that  were  to 
follow  their  intimacy  with  white  men,  they  ceded  to  the 
'American  government  large  and  valuable  portions  of  their 
country  at  nominal  prices.  Those  lands  were  rapidly  set- 
tled hy  Americans,  in  whose  purity  and  friendship  the  un- 
suspecting natives  had  great  confidence;  nor  did  they 
awake  from  that  delusion,  till  their  habits  of  sobriety  and 
morality  had  been  undermined,  by  the  unprincipled  white 
men  with  whom  they  associated;  and  until  the  vices  en- 
gendered by  intemperance  and  idleness  had  contaminated 
every  tribe. 

The  consequences  of  this  degeneracy  very  soon  termi- 
nated in  their  ruin.  The  hunting  excursion  ceased  to  be 
pleasurable;  the  labor  of  raising  their  usual  crops  of  com 
and  beans  became  a  drudgery;  and  their  chief  delight  was 
in  the  excitement  produced  by  ardent  spirits.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  their  subsistence  became  precarious ;  they 
often  suffered  for  food;  their  health  declined;  they  raised 

•  In  proof  of  this  aMertton  thd  reador  is  referred  to  a  oomnmnication  made 
to  the  North-weatem  Indiana  on  the  Slat  of  Jaly,  1793,  by  the  GommiaBionera 
of  the  United  Statea,  at  they  house  of  Captain  Elliott,  near  the  month  of  De- 
troit rirer;  an  extract  from  which  will  be  found  in  the  aerenth  chapter  of  this 
book. 
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but  few  of  their  children;  their  self-respeot,  their  dignity  of 
character,  and  the  heroism  inherited  from  their  ancestom, 
were  lost.  The  ravages  of  intemperance  and  its  kindred 
vices,  reduced  their  nmnbers,  and  scattered  their  tribes. 
They  became,  in  their  own  estimation,  a  degraded,  de- 
pendent race.  The  government,  availing  itself  of  their 
weakness  and  want  of  energy,  succeeded,  by  bribes  and 
menaces,  in  obtaining  the  best  portions  of  their  country, 
and  eventually  in  driving  them  from  the  land  of  their  birdi, 
to  a  distant  home,  in  an  unknown  region. 

This  distressing  chapter  of  aboriginal  history  began  at 
the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795,  and  terminated  in  less 
than  fifty  years.  The  writer  of  these  notes  witnessed  its 
commencement,  progress,  and  close.  Prior  to  that  treaty, 
there  had  been  no  friendly  intercourse  between  the  Indians 
and  the  white  men  of  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of 
Ihe  war  which  existed  between  them.  That  intercourse 
and  its  destructive  consequences  began  immediately  after 
Ihe  restoration  of  peace.  Until  that  time,  the  natives  were 
numerous,  powerfol,  and  uncontaminated. 

The  yearly  journeys  of  the  writer,  to  attend  the  General 
Court  of  the  Territory  at  Detroit,  made  it  necessary  to  go 
through  some  of  their  villages,  and  convenient  to  visit  oth- 
ers, and  often  led  him  to  their  hunting  camps,  which  gave 
him  many  opportunities  of  seeing  them  in  their  villages 
and  on  their  hunting  excursions,  and  of  becoming  personaUy 
acquainted  with  some  of  their  principal  chiefs  and  warriors. 
At  that  time,  their  hospitality  was  limited  only  by  their 
means  of  indulging  it.  The  corrupting  influence  of  their 
new  associates  was  just  commencing,  and  had  made  but 
littie  progress.  They  retained  the  distinctive  marks  of 
their  national  character.  Their  deportment  showed  that 
tiiey  felt  conscious  of  their  strength. 

In  their  general  intercourse  with  white  people,  their  man- 
ners and  deportment  manifested  their  consciousness  of 
equality.     They  had  lost  nothing  of  the  self-confidence. 
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whiebi  lliey  poBB^ssed,  wlten  tiia  national  and  gtate  govern* 
meats  admitted  their  independence^  and  met  tbem  in  eonn- 
Gil  as  eqaalB  and  fiiends.  They  were,  however,  nno<m- 
acions  of  their  comparative  nnmerical  weakness,  and  of  tike 
eomqpting  influence  of  their  new  associates.  In  a  few 
short  years  their  eyes  were  opened — their  dehudon  van- 
ished,  and  their  last  hopes  sank  in  despair. 

It  would  be  mynst  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  original  fai* 
habitants  of  this  country,  by  a  reference  to  their  descend- 
ants,  of  the  present  day.  In  the  short  period  of  half  a 
oentuiy,  they  have  been  so  changed,  that  scarcely  a  trace 
remains  of  what  they  were,  when  their  country  was  first 
entered  by  the  pioneers  of  our  race ;  an  event  which  sealed 
their  destiny. 

In  jounieying,  more  recently,  through  the  State,  the  wri* 
ter  has  occasionally  passed  over  the  ground,  on  whichi 
many  years  before,  he  had  seen  Indian  towns  filled  with 
families  of  that  devoted  race,  contented  and  happy;  but 
he  could  not  perceive  the  slightest  trace  of  those  villages, 
or  the  people  who  had  occupied  them.  AU  the  settlements 
through  which  he  passed  on  the  Maumee  and  Ae  Auglaize, 
from  Fort  Wayne  to  Defiance,  and  from  thence  to  the  foot 
of  the  Rapids,  had  been  broken  up  and  deserted.  The 
battle-ground  of  General  Wayne,  which  he  had  often  seen, 
in  the  rude  state  in  which  it  was,  when  the  action  of  I7d4 
vraa  fought,  was  so  changed  in  its  appearance,  that  he 
could  not  recognize  it,  and  not  an  indicaticm  remained,  of 
the  many  populous  Indian  villages,  he  had  formerly  seen, 
extending  many  miles  on  either  side  of  the  river.  Flour- 
ishing towns,  and  fields  cultivated  by  white  men,  covered 
the  ground,  which,  thirty  years  before,  was  the  property 
and  the  home  of  the  natives  of  the  forest. 

The  contrast  was  striking;  and  excited  a  train  of  un- 
pleasant recoUeotions.  It  was  a  natural  enquiry,  ^  Where 
are  the  multitudes  of  red  people,  who  were  formerly  seen 
here,  amusing  themselves  on  these  Rapids,  taking  the  swift 
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miukelimge,  with  their  bows  and  arrows?"  They  were 
then  independent  and  undistorbed  owners  of  the  country, 
which  had  descended  to  them 'through  a  long  line  of  heroic 
ancestors^  and  which  they  expected  their  children  woidd 
continue  to  possess,  when  they  were  gone. 

It  was  far  from  their  thoughts,  that  in  a  few  years  they 
would  be  expelled  from  those  homes,  and  driven  to  herd 
with  strangers,  in  a  strange  land.  They  did  not  expect  to 
hear,  so.  soon,  the  same  chilling  salutation,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  eloquent  bard  of  Mantua,  by  the  Roman  sol- 
dier, to  whom  his  paternal  villa  had  been  allotted,  by  the 
agrarian  laws  of  Italy. 

*^Shffi  flM0  flUrf  j  tidUftB  WfefWCC  ffflfflt.** 

The  final  catastrophe  of  that  noble  race,  was  witnessed 
by  the  people  of  Cincinnati,  a  few  years  since,  when  the 
remnant  of  the  Wyandots,  the  last  of  the  braves  of  the 
Ohio  tribes*— ^-'^rsiK^ttfot  Damaum  aique  mmitis  AckUleP^ — 
anived  at  tiie  landing,  and  ascended  the  steam  ships  that 
were  to  convey  them  from  the  places  of  their  nativity,  into 
hopeless  banishment.  To  the  eye  of  the  humane  observer, 
tiiey  seemed  to  linger,  and  turn  to  llie  nortii,  as  if  to  bid  a 
last  fhrewell,  to  the  tombs  in  whidi  they  had  deposited  the 
remains  of  their  deceased  children,  and  in  which  tiie  bones 
of  their  fathers  had  been  accumulating  and  mouldering  for 
untold  ages. 

•       •       •  ^    u  Quit  igWi  findo  « 

JljM'MwusHMf  IMttpwMtf  tf vf  dufi  wHu  UllfttH 

'      ' ■  »  -       ■  I  I     I        I  III  I    ■        m^^^^^ 

*  Since  this  article  was  written^  a  renuumt  of  the  Miami  tribe,  who  had 
been  raffered  to  remain  on  a  reiervation,  made  by  treaty  in  their  fitvor,  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  bnt  linoe  relinqniahed  to  the  United  Statea,  haye  been  com* 
palled  to  remove.  Duing  the  month  of  October,  1846,  they  arrived  at  Cin* 
oumati,  abont  aeventy  In  nvmbw,  incladiag  women  and  children,  and  emo 
barked  on  a  eteamhoat,  bound  to  St  {ioaia,  on  their  way  to  the  Far  Weet. 
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Etriy  land  hwi  i]ijiidicioiu^-43old  lA  Tery  large  tiaeta^— F«w  pwihaaati 
Settlement  of  the  conntry  retarded^ — ^Lawi  modified^-^alee  in  imall  tracts. 
—Papulation  mnltipUed. — State  improvementa  adTanoed^— Commerce  of  lit- 
tle Talne  for  want  of  a  market— Produce  of  die  eonntry  consnmed  In  tlie 
expenae  of  tranaportationv— Ifiami  Exporting  Company  got  np. — Ita  obgeda. 
—Introduction  of  bargee^ — Schemes  to  improre  the  naTigation  of  the  FwJOm. 
-^3anal  attempted  on  the  Indiana  side.— Operations  of  the  Branch  Bank  of 
the  United  States  at  Cincinnati. — ^Tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  Agent  of 
the  parent  Board*— >Immense  aacrifice  of  prirate  property. 

Thb  plan  originally  adopted  by  Congress,  for  the  sale  of 
their  land  in  the  Western  Territory,  was  ixgudicions,  and 
calculated  to  defeat  its  own  object.  The  first  ordinance 
passed  for  that  purpose,  proposed  to  sell  it  in  tracts  of 
two  millions  of  acres;  the  aecond,  in  smaller  tracts  of  one 
million.  Under  that  ordinance,  the  contract  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  on  the  Muskingum,  and  that  of  Judge  Symmes 
and  his  associates,  between  the  Miamies,  were  made;  the 
former  for  two  millions,  the  latter  for  one  million  of  acres. 
By  a  subsequent  ordinance,  passed  in  May,  1785,  seven 
ranges  ^f  townships,  of  five  miles  square,  were  surveyed 
on  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  Pennsylvania  line,  which  were 
divided  and  offered  for  sale,  in  quarter  townships;  first  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  afterwards  in  Philadelphia. 

In  May,  1796,  an  act  was  passed,  calculated,  in  a  small 
degree,  to  accommodate  the  people,  and  accomplish  the 
object  of  Congress.  That  law  directed  the  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral to  cause  the  public  lands  to  be  divided  into  townships 
of  six  miles  square ;  and  one-half  of  those  townships,  taking 
them  alternately,  to  be  divided  into  sections  of  one  mile 
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square,  and  the  residue  into  quarter  toiJiaisliips  of  three 
miles  square. 

In  the  year  1800,  another  law  was  passed,  ordering  a 
portion  of  these  lands  to  be  sub-divided,  and  sold  in  half 
sections,  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  When  Ihis 
law  came  into  operation.  Land  Offices  wer^  established  at 
Cincinnati,  Ghillicothe,  Marietta,  and  Steubenville,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  soil  was 
brought  into  market.  The  charact^  and  value  of  Western 
lands,  and  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate,  were 
then  becoming  generally  known,  and  understood.  A  per* 
manent  peace  with  the  Indian  tribes  had  been  established, 
and  public  attention,  throughout  the  Atlantic  States,  had 
been  directed  to  the  Ohio. 

Anterior  to  that  time,  the  tracts  of  land,  offered  for  sale 
by  the  government,  were  so  large,  that  men  of  limited 
means  were  unable  to  purchase.  The  scheme  which  had 
been  established,  was  better  calculated  to  meet  the  views 
of  specidators,  and  advance  their  interest,  than  it  was  to 
relieve  the  poor,  industrious  laborer,  who  by  the  decree  of 
the  Fates  was  compelled  to  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
his  face.  The  smallest  tract  that  could  be  purchased  was 
a  section,  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres.  A  fractional 
section  lying  on  a  river,  or  on  the  boundary  of  a  separate 
district,  containing  a  smaller  quantity  than  isix  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  could  not  be  sold,  but  in  connection  with 
tiie  acljoining  section. 

Although  this  approximation  towards  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  industrious  poor  was  of  great  importance,  yet 
it  was  not  sufficientiy  so,  to  advance  tiie  settiement  of  the 
Territory,  with  much  rapidity.  But  the  act  passed  at  a 
subsequent  session,  which  ordered  the  sections  and  half 
sections  to  be  subdivided  and  offered  for  sale  in  quarter 
sections,  at  two  dollars  per  acre,  on  a  credit  of  five  years, 
was  of  vastiy  more  importance,  as  it  enabled  multitudes  to 
become  freeholders,  and  independent  cultivators  of  their 
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own  domain,  vrkoy  oUterwise,  mitet  have  been  hirelingB  to 
the  wealthy,  or  have  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  idle  and  the 
dissipated.  It  also  encouraged  and  increased  emigration 
to  the  western. oountiy. 

Under  these  meHorations  of  the  rigor  of  the  land  system, 
large  portions  of  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  Territory, 
which,  until  then,  had  been  placed  beyond  the  reieidi  of  the 
most  numerous  class  of  emigrants,  were  offered  for  pale  on 
such  easy  terms,  that  purdiasers  flocked  to  the  country  from 
every  part  of  the  Union ;  and  from  that  time  Ihe  Miami  set* 
tlements,  in  common  with  other  portions  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict, began  to  populate  rapidly;  so  that,  in  less  than  three 
years  thereafter,  a  Convention  was  in  session,  fbrraing  a 
Gonstitotion  for  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  Territory  was  settled  and  improved,  from  that 
period,  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled,  in  any  age  or 
country. 

One  of  the  greittest  embarrassments,  under  which  the  peo« 
pie  of  the  West  labored  at  that  early  period,  arose  from  the 
difficulty  of  conveying  their  products  to  market,  and  of  pror 
curing  such  foreign  articles  in  return  as  were  required  for  use 
and  comfort.  No  artificial  roads  had  been  made ;  canals  had 
not  been  thought  of;  the  natural  impediments  in  the  rivers 
of  the  country,  rendered  their  navigation  difficult  and  haz- 
ardous at  all  times;  always  tedious,  and  often  imprac(tica^ 
ble ;  and  when  the  water  was  at  its  most  favorable  stage,^ 
the  distance  of  the  principal  market,  the  imperfect  means 
of  transportetion,  and  the  low  price  of  produce  were  such, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  avails  of  a  cargo  was  consumed 
by  the  expense  of  taking  it  to  market  The  only  water-- 
craft  in  use  were  pirogues,  flat-boats  and  keel-boats,  moved 
by  oars  and  setting-poles-^^' ra^^m  conto  aubigU."  The  ave- 
rage time .  required  to  make  a  trip  to  New  Orleans  and 
back  to  Cincinnati,  was  six  months.  The  craft  made  use 
of  were  necessarily  small,  and  the  cargoes  proportionably 
light ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  New  Orleans  in  flat-boats, 
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whieh  could  not  be  taken  back,  the  boats  were  abandoned, 
and  the  hands  retomed  by  land,  most  generally  on  foot, 
throtigb  a  Mirildemess  inhabited  by  Indians,  of  seven  or  eight 
hnndred  miles.  PLrognes  and  keel-boats  returned  loaded 
Irilh  such  articles  as  the  market  of  New  Orleans  affinrded. 
Under  such  disadvantages,  the  commerce  of  the  conntxy  was 
nominal,  a&d  nothing  bat  necessity  prompted  the  inhabi- 
tants to  engage  in  it.  Tlie  farmer  had  no  motive  to  in- 
crease the  product  of  his  fields,  beyond  the  wants  <^  his 
family,  and  of  «fnigrants,  or  '^new  comers,"  as  they  were 
called,  who  might  setde  in  his  immediate  neighborhood. 

For  many  years,  these  emigrants  created  the  only  de- 
mand which  existed  in  the  interior  settlements,  for  the  sur- 
plus products  of  agriculture.  Com  and  oats  rarely  c<N(h- 
manded  more  than  ten  or  twelve  cents  per  bushel;  they 
were  frequently  purchased  at  eight  cents,  and  wheat  from 
thirty  to  forty  cents.  The  average  price  of  good  heei  was 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  hundred,  and  pork  sold  fi^m 
one  to  two  dollars,  according  to  quality.  At  such  prices  it 
is  evident,  that  following  llie  plough  was  not  the  road  to 
weallji;  and  yet  the  farmers  lived  independenHy,  and  en- 
joyed as  much  real  comfort  as  they  have  at  any  period 
since.  They  were  content  with  the  plain  healthful  food 
produced  by  their  own  hands,  and  the  simple,  comfortable 
dress  they  were  enabled  to  acquire.  On  every  farm  was 
to  be  seen  a  small  fiock  of  sheep,  and,  generally,  a  patch 
of  flax,  and  in  the  calinn  always  a  spinning  wheel,  and 
occasionally  a  loom.  They  did  not  crave  luxury  or  show, 
because  they  teere  not  enjoyed  by  their  neighbors;  and 
they  were  content  to  live  and  appear  in  the  same  style,  as 
others  did  with  whom  they  assodated.  But  liiose  days  of 
simplicity  have  passed  away;  and  it  is  for  the  moralist  to 
decide  whether  the  change  be  for  the  better  at  the  worse. 

During  this  period  of  d^ression,  when  the  produce  of 
the  country  would  not  jdefray  the  elzpense  of  transporta- 
tion to  a  distant  market,  the  project  of  the  Miami  Export- 
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ing  Company  was  got  up.  The  plan  was  first  siiggested 
by  Mr.  Jesse  Hiuit»  an  experienced  merchant  and  pioneer. 
For  the  purpose  of  eliciting  information^  he  proposed  the 
question  to  the  merchants  of  Cincinnati^  and  the  farmers  of 
the  neighborhood,  whether  a  plan  could  not  be  devised, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  corporate  powers,  would  enable 
them  to  make  such  arrangements,  as  would  put  it  in  their 
power  to  reduce  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  traaspcnta- 
tion;  so  far  as  to  make  it  an  olgect  to  coUect  the  produce 
of  the  country,  and  ship  it  to  New  Orleans.  The  enquiry 
resulted  in  a  general  belief,  that  a  scheme  could  be  devised 
for  that  purpose,  and  successfully  executed.  As  soon  as  it 
was  ascertained  that  this  was  the  prevailing  opinion,  and 
that  the  farmers  were  disposed  to  join  the  association,  Ifr. 
Hunt,  with  the  aid  of  some  fHends,  drafted  the  plan  of  a 
charter,  and  submitted  it  to  the  consideration  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  consulted. 

Although  there  was  a  strong  hope,  that  the  plan  would 
succeed,  and  tl^iL  interesting  purpose  of  the  association  be 
accomplished,  yet  there  was  some  doubt  on  the  subject;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  provision  was  introduced,  on 
which  the  banking  powers  of  the  company  were  founded; 
with  a  distinct  understanding,  that  if,  after  a  fair  experi- 
ment, it  should  be  ascertained  that  the  shipment  of  produce 
could  not  be  successfully  earned  on,  the  capital  might  be 
employed  in  banking  operations.  The  experiment  was 
fairly  made,  and  proved  to  be  a  failure. 

When  the  charter  was  before  the  Legislature,  there  was 
no  motive  for  concealing  the  intention  of  the  company,  in 
case  their  first  and  main  object  should  fail.  At  that  time, 
there  was  not  a  bank  in  the  country ;  no  prejudice  existed 
.against  such  an  institution;  it  was  not  believed,  that  a  cash 
capital  could  be  raised,  sufficient  to  constitute  one;  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  think,  that  if  a  bank  charter  had 
been  asked  for,  it  would  have  been  denied.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  many  that  the  exporting  plan  would  fail;  and 
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that  a  snffioient  amoimt  of  money  could  not  be  raUed,  to 
render  a  bank  either  aseful  to  the  country,  or  profitable  to 
the  owners.  The  charge  of  concealment  and  deception, 
made  against  the  persona  who  got  up  the  institution,  was 
Mrithout  foundation.  •  There  was  no  motive  for -concealment, 
as  it  was  evident  that  the  first  object  of  the  company  was 
the  shipment  of  the  products  of  the  coxmtry. 

At  the  time  the  association  was  formed,  the  agriculture 
and  commerce  of  the  West,  were  at  the  lowest  point  of 
depression.  Those  who  looked  forward  to  the  future,  and 
attempted  to  calculate  for  time  to  come,  iGrom  what  they 
then  saw,  were  of  opinion  that  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  rich 
as  it  was  in  the  materials  of  commerce  and  wealth,  would 
not  be  more  valuable  in  the  possession  of  its  civilized  own- 
ers, than  it  had  been,  when  it  was  the  hunting  ground  of 
the  aborigines,  unless  a  plan  could  be  devised,  to  facilitate 
the  exportation  of  its  products.  It  was  of  no  importance 
to  the  farmer,  that  his  fields,  with  careful  cultivation,  would 
yield  firom  fifty  to  a  hundred  bushels  of  com  per  acre, 
when  a  fourth  part  of  that  quantity  would  answer  his  pur- 
pose ;  there  being  no  market  for  a  surplus. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  in  1803,  when  the  Miami 
Exporting  Company  was  organised,  may  discover  the  rea- 
sons why  it  was  got  up,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature, 
without  looking  beyond  the  objects,  expressed  in  the  char- 
ter. The  great  improvements  efiected  in  the  business  fa- 
cilities of  the  country,  since  that  period,  by  the  construction 
of  roads,  bridges,  and  canals — by  the  improvement  of  river 
and  lake  navigation,  and  above  all,  by  the  successful  ap- 
plication of  steam  power  to  manufacturing,  traveling,  and 
commercial  purposes,  have  driven  jfrbm  memory  the  diffi- 
culties and  embarrassments  of  primitive  times,  and  given 
the  appearance  of  fable,  to  the  most  faithful  description  of 
facts,  as  they  existed  before,  and  for  some  years  after,  th^ 
formation  of  the  State  government. 

Hie  first  improvement  in  the  navigation  of  the  West, 
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and  in  her  eommercial  operatioiis,  was  the  introduetioii  of 
baigesy  mcnred  by  sails,  when  the  wind  pennitted,  and  at 
other  tunes,  by  oars  and  setting-poles,  as  the  state  of  the 
water  might  require.  These  vessels  were  constnicted  to 
cany  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  tons.  In  wet  seasons,  if  pro- 
perly  manned,  they  oonld  make  two  trips,  between  Ginciii* 
nati  and  New  Orleans,  in  a  year.  The  increased  qoantity 
of  caigo  they  earned,  reduced  the  price  of  freight,  and  en- 
abled ihem  to  transport,  from  New  Orleans  to  Gindnnatiy 
at  from  fire  to  six  dollars  per  hnadied,  which  was  beh>w 
tiie  average  charge  of  carriage  across  the  mountains. 
1^  From  that  time,  most  of  the  groceries,  and  other  import- 

ed articles  used  in  the  Territory,  were  brought  up  the  river, 
by  those  barges;  and  as  the  price  of  freight  was  diminish- 
ed, the  quantity  of  produce  shipped  was  proportionably  in* 
creased.  The  introduction  of  this  mode  of  navigating  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  was  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
West.  It  was  viewed  as  an  improvement,  destined  to  ad* 
vance  both  her  commercial  and  agricultural  interests.  Hie 
project  was  suggested  and  carried  into  operation,  by  two 
commercial  houses  in  Cincinnati,  Messrs.  Baum  &  Perrf, 
and  Messrs,  Riddle,  Bechtle  &  Co.  The  vessels  which  they 
constructed,  were  well  adapted  to  the  paz]>ofle,  for  wliich 
they  were  designed,  and  continued  in  use,  till  the  introduo* 
tion  of  steamboats,  about  the  year  1817. 

Since  that  time,  the  people  of  Ohio  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten the  frust,  that  ihey  are  situated,  from  fifteen  hundred  to 
two  thousand  iniles,  by  water  communication,  fit»m  any 
port  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  and  have  ascertained^  experi*- 
mentally,  that  the  superior  fertility  of  their  soil,  and  the 
great  facili^  of  cultivating  it,  yield  a  fiill  equivalent  for  the 
difference  of  situation. 

As  the  settlements  and  business  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
increased,  the  danger,  delay,  and  exp^ise  of  passing  the 
falls  of  that  river,  became  a  subject  of  general  solicitude. 
The  impediment  they  created  in  the  great  highway  of  west- 
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em  commerce,  and  the  fSunt  hope  there  was,  of  its 
being  removed  in  any  reasonable  periodi  detracted  vefy 
nmch  from  what  would  otherwlBe  have  been  the  estimated 
Talue  of  the  oonntry. 

Men  of  intelligence  and  enterprise,  who  were  etigaged 
in  the  liver  trade  at  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  interme- 
diate towns,  having  been  salgeeted  to  the  inconvenience 
and  expense,  caused  by  that  obstraction,  from  the  first  set^ 
tlement  of  the  country,  began  to  discuss  the  question, 
whether  the  difficulty  could  not  be  removed.  Estimates 
were  made  of  the  probable  cost  of  such  an  undertaking; 
and  also  of  the  loss  to  which  the  commerce  of  the  river 
was  sutgected,  in  consequence  of  the  impediment.  Among 
others,  William  Noble,  one  of  the  early  settlers,  and  most 
enterprising  merchants  of  Cincinnati,  direct^  his  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  took  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
pense which  it  occasioned.  He  found,  at  that  early  day, 
when  the  commerce  of  the  West  was  in  its  infancy,  that 
the  loss  sustained  by  traders  residing  above  the  falls, 
amounted  in  one  year,  to  eighty  thousand  doUars,  inclu- 
ding storage,  drayage,  cooperage,  commissions,  and  the 
wages  of  hands  during  the  delay. 

This  and  similar  estimates  excited  general  attention,  and 
the  public  mind  became  alive  to  the  sul\)ect.  Various  pro- 
jects were  proposed  and  discussed.  Calculations  were 
made  by  difierent  individuals;  and  public  feeling  seemed 
to  inAcate  that  something  would  be  done  without  delay. 
It  was  ascertained,  that  the  fall  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
opposite  Louisville,  did  not  exceed  the  average  of  the  fall 
from  Pittsburg  to  the  Mississippi,  and  that  the  obstruction 
was  occasioned  by  a  dam  of  rock,  passing  across  the  river, 
and  extending  some  distance  into  the  country,  on  either 
side.  This  gave  rise  to  a  project  for  qpening  the  channel, 
by  blowing  and  removing  the  rock;  but  it  was  found,  that 
the  expense  of  that  plan  would  be  enoimous,  if  it  were 
practicaUe.    It  was  also  found,  that  by  opening  a  passage 
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■nffidently  wide  for  boati  to  paM,  the  power  of  the  cmieiit 
would  be  00  increased,  as  to  render  the  descent  extreme)^ 
dangerous,  and  the  ascent  impracticable.  It  was  therefine 
abandoned,  and  public  attention  was  directed  to  the  ezpe* 
diency  of  attempting  a  canal. 

The  State  of  Indiana  was  anxious  to  remove  the  impedi* 
ment,  which  affected  her  own  citizens,  in  common  with  all 
others;  and  having  the  jurisdiction  on  the  river,  conconent 
with  Kentucky,  secured  by  the  compact  with  the  common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  she  incorporated  a  company  in  1817, 
to  construct  a  canal  of  sufficient  dimensions,  to  pass  the 
largest  boats  then  navigating  the  river.  The  board  of 
directors,  named  in  the  act,  to  cany  on  the  work,  employed 
Mr.  Flint,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  was  an  accomplished 
engineer,  and  had  been,  for  some  years,  attached  to  a  corpe 
of  civil  engineers,  in  the  service  of  Napoleon. 

After  he  had  examined  the  ground  at  the  Rapids,  with  a 
scientific  eye,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  taken  the 
necessary  levels,  and  made  such  examinations  and  calcu- 
lations as  were  necessary  for  the  purpose ;  he  selected  tiie 
Indiana  side  as  the  most  preferable.  In  his  report,  he 
pointed  out  the  difficulties,  which  have  since  been  found  to 
enst  on  the  Louisville  side;  and  assigned  the  reasons  why 
they  would  occur«  if  the  canal  should  be  constructed  at  that 
place.  He  made  his  calculations  with  care,  and  stated, 
that  a  canal  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  would  cost  a 
larger  sum  of  money^  than  it  would  on  the  northern;  and 
that,  when  finished,  it  would,  in  certain  stages  of  water,  be 
difficult  and  hazardous  for  descending  boats  to  enter  it.  He 
also  stated  reasons  why  the  canal  would  be  liable  to  be  ob- 
iitructed  by  deposits  of  mud  and  sand.  After  these  calcu- 
lations and  reports  had  been  made,  the  canal  was  located 
from  the  mouth  of  a  ravine  in  Jeffersonville,  to  the  foot  of 
theFaUs. 

It  is  an  important  fact,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  that 
in  the  rear  of  Jeffersonville,  and  contignous  to  the  river, 
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ibere  were  two  or  diree  large  po&ds,  which,  at  that  period^ 
were  almost  constantly  fall  of  water;  from  which,  in  wet 
seasons,  a  considerable  stream  ran  into  the  river.  They 
were  on  ground  so  high,  that  the  water  could  be  taken  from 
them  to  the  Ohio,  either  above  or  below  the  Fisdls.  It  was 
a  part  of  Mr.  Flint's  plan,  to  excavate  the  canal  down  to 
the  rock,  by  the  agency  of  those  ponds.  For  that  purpose, 
a  dam  was  erected,  at  an  expense  of  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, to  turn  the  water  from  its  natural  channel,  and  lead  it 
into  a  small  ditch,  cut  on  the  line  of  the  canal. 
.  The  experiment  was  successfully  made,  and  in  a  few 
weeks,  an  immense  quantity  of  earth  was  washed  out, 
through  the  ravine,  into  the  river,  at  the  head  of  the  Falls. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  board,  that  the  experiment  would 
succeed,  to  the  fiill  extent  of  their  calculation;  but  unfor- 
tunately, the  dam  which  had  been  constructed,  gave  way, 
suddenly,  but  not  until  the  efficiency  of  the  plan  had  been 
fairly  tested.  Suspicions  were  entertained,  that  a  breach 
had  been  made  in  the  night  by  some  persons  inimical  to 
the  project,  sufficiently  large  for  the  water  to  complete  the 
work  of  destruction,  before  morning. 

During  this  time,  the  people  of  Louisville  obtained  a 
charter  from  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  to  construct  a 
canal  on  their  side  of  the  river.  Estimates  were  made  of 
the  cost  of  the  work,  very  much  below  those  of  Ifr.  Flint, 
iand  below  what  has  since  been  found  to  be  correct.  Large 
subscriptions,  many  of  them  fictitious,  were  obtained,  and 
efforts  made  to  induce  a  general  belief,  that  the  work  would 
be  completed,  without  delay.  The  subscribers  under  the 
Indiana  charter  became  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  compe- 
tition which  might  prevent  the  completion  of  either  of  the 
canals;  or  if  not,  might  destroy  all  hope  of  profit  from  their 
investments.  The  consequence  was  a  refusal  to  pay  the 
instalments  due  on  their  stock,  and  the  work  fix>m  neces- 
sity was  brought  to  a  close. 

Had  the  dam  stood  a  few  months,  (the  wet  season  having 
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jiuit  comineiiced,  at  tiie  time  of  its  failure,)  the  operation  of 
Ae  water  would  have  Mtbfied  the  most  Bceptical  of  Ae 
practicability  of  the  undertakings  and  would  have  acoom* 
pliahed  euoh  an  amount  of  excavation  as  would  have  in- 
«ured  the  completion  of  the  work. 

William  Noble  and  J.  Burnet,  of  Cincinnati^  were  ap- 
pointed)  by  the  law  of  Indiana,  two  of  the  commiaraoneni 
for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Those  gentlemen^  feeling  an 
interest  in  every  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  increase  the  facilities  of  its  commerce,  accept- 
ed tiie  trust,  and  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  and  expended 
six  or  aeven  hundred  dollars  of  their  private  funds  before 
the  work  was  abandoned. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  means  in  aid  of  the  prqject, 
the  charier  authorised  the  board  to  project,  and  cany 
throned  a  lottery.  Under  that  power,  a  scheme  was  de- 
vised, tickets  were  printed,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
agents  for  sale.  The  undertaking,  however,  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Some  of  the  money  received  for  tickets,  was  ex- 
pended on  the  work,  but  much  the  larger  portion  of  it  was 
loftt,  by  the  infidelity  or  insolvency  of  the  agents;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  lottery  was  not  drawn;  and  the  whole 
amount  paid  for  tickets  was  a  loss  to  the  purchasers. 

In  anticipation  of  the  instalments  to  become  due  on  the 
subscription,  the  board  borrowed  money,  at  different  times, 
to  an  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  dollars; 
for  which  individual  members  became  UaUe  as  indorsers, 
and  Were  afterwards  obliged  to  take  the  notes  up,  without 
any  recourse  for  indemnity. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  at  J^ersonville,  in  the  foil  of 
1819,  they  had  an  opportnnitjr  of  seeing  the  bed  of  the 
river,  on  tiie  Falls,  at  the  lowest  stage  of  water  which  had 
occurred  firom  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country.  All 
the  water  of  the  river  passed  down  the  Falls,  throng  a 
channel  in  the  bed  of  the  rock,  not  more  than  twenty-four 
feet  wide;  which  was  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  ledge  of 
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rook  aboat  a  foot  wide,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
channel,  having  very  much  the  appearance  of  masonry;  bo 
that  with  a  coaple  of  twelve  feet  plank,  the  river  could 
have  been  croaeed  diy  shod. 

The  channel  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  two  con* 
tigaoas  canals,  excavated  in  the  rock,  with  perpendicular 
sides,  separated  by  a  stone  wall,  having  here  and  there  a 
stone  brtdcen  oat.  These  opeinings  were  at  different  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  and  formed  commnnicaticms  be- 
tween the  channels.  The  regularity  of  the  excavation, 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  being  artificial.  It  extended 
about  a  third  part  of  the  distance  from  the  head  to  the  foot 
of  the  Falls. 

The  momentum  of  the  water,  which  appeared  to  the  eye 
not  to  belnore  than  two  feet  deep,  was  astonishing.  Sev- 
eral attempts  were  made  with  a  hickory  handspike,  to  as- 
certain its  depth;  but  there  was  not  a  person  in  the  com- 
pany, who  could  force  it  into  the  water,  more  than  one 
foot,  before  it  was  thrown  to  the  surface,  by  the  power  of 
the  current.  The  day  before,  a  person,  supposed  to  be  in- 
toxicated, was  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  cross ;  and  on  the 
day  following,  his  body  was  found  below  the  Falls,  very 
much  bruised«  The  stream  being  confined  to  so  narrow  a 
channel,  and  passing  over  a  foil  of  seven  or  eight  feet  to 
tiie  mile,  exposed  to  the  eye  the  entire  bed  of  the  river, 
fix>m  one  shore  to  the  other,  and  presented  a  view  more 
interesting  th^n  can  be  described. 

The  rocks  over  which  the  water  passed,  at  a  m(edinm 
stage,  and  which  formed  the  most  dangerous  obstruction  to 
the  navigation,  were  entirely  bare.  They  were  connected 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  island,  and  passed  in  a  curvili- 
near form,  about  three-fourths  of  the  way,  from  the  island 
to  the  Indiana  shore,  extending  down  stream,  at  an  angle 
of  about  forly-five  degrees  with  the  river  bank.  The  bed 
of  tiie  stream  was  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  petri- 
factions; among  them  was  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  com'* 
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pletely  petrified,  portioiui  of  which  were  severedy  and,  with 
other  intereBtiiig  Bpecimenai  collected  at  the  same  timcf 
were  brought  to  Cincinnati,  and  deponted  in  the  mneeom. 

The  information  obtained  at  that  time,  was  t)f  great  im- 
p<Htance  to  the  pilots  of  the  place,  who  had  an  opportonitjr 
of  ascertaining  the  precise  sitaation  and  magnitude  of  die 
obstructions  in  the  channel;  and  of  discovering  what  por- 
tions of  the  riyer  bed  were  smooth  and  free  from  impedi- 
ment; and  also  to  ascertain  ike  elevations  and  depressions 
in  the  soifaee  of  the  bottom,  by  which  they  mig^t  know 
where  the  greatest  depth  of  water  was  to  be  Ibnnd,  as  well 
as  the  position  of  the  impediments.  Sach  another  oppor- 
tonity  has  never  been  afforded  suice  the  settlement  of  die 
conntiy  began. 

In  1811,  when  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  established  under  the  auspices  of  President  Wash- 
ington, was  about  to  expire,  an  application  was  made  to 
Congress,  on  behalf  of  the  company,  to  have  it  renewed. 
Similar  applications  were  made  by  the  people,  in  different 
parts  of  die  country,  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  such  an 
institution,  as  well  for  the  conunerce  of  the  countiy,  as  for 
tibe  fiscal  concerns  of  the  government  The  application, 
however,  was  rejected  by  the  politicians  who  tiien  con- 
trolled the  destinies  of  the  nation. 

In  1816,  when  the  subject  was  again  brought  befote 
Congress,  most  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  application 
in  1811,  either  on  the  ground  of  inexpedienqr>  or  of  consti- 
tutional scruples,  had  become  satisfied  that  such  an  insti- 
tution was  necessary,  for  the  collection,  safe  keeping,  and 
.disbursement,  of  the  pubUc  revenue,  and  was  therefiMre 
constitutional.  They  had  also  seen  the  consequences  of 
relying  on  State  institutions,  for  supplying  the  countiy  witii 
a  circulating  medium.  They  knew  that  the  notes  of  the 
local  banks  were  then  greatly  depreciated — that  many  of 
them  had  failed — that  public  confidence  was,  in  a  great 
degree,  withdrawn  from  them  all — that  no  person  lelt 
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entirely  safe,  in  receiving  tiieir  paper,  and  tliat  Buch  was 
the  derangement  of  the  finances  of  the  Union,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  that  ihe  Treasury  had  nothing  to  ofier  in  pay* 
ment  of  its  liabilities  but  that  depreciated  corrency .  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  could  not  conveniently  return  home 
without  their  pay,  were  compelled  to  receive  that  wretched 
substitute  for  money. 

These  facts,  with  all  their  embanrassing  results,  had  been 
felt;  public  opinion  had  yielded  to  their  influence,  and  the 
business  community  had  united  in  opinion  in  favor  of  a 
National  Bank,  as  the  only  source  of  a  sound  currency, 
and  the  only  agent  that  could  restrain  the  State  institutions 
from  unreasonable  and  iigurious  issues.  In  the  western 
oountiy  this  feeling  was  universal.  Congress  participated 
in  the  general  sentiment,  and  in  April  1816,  they  passed  a 
law  establishing  a  Bank,  which  was  approved  by  Mr. 
Madison,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Executive  Government. 

As  soon  as  the  institution  was  organized,  applications 
were  made  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  the  establish- 
ment of  branches.  Some  of  the  principal  towns  of  Ohio, 
put  in  their  claims,  and  sent  committees  to  Philadelphia, 
to  sustain  them.  The  success  of  those  applications  was 
considered  as  highly  important,  and  indeed,  absolutely 
necessary,  to  revive  and  sustain  the  crippled  business,  and 
credit  of  the  States.  The  best  paper  then  in  circulation  in 
the  western  country,  was  greatly  depreciated.  Every  arti- 
cle of  merchandise,  and  every  agricultural  product  had  its 
specie  and  its  paper  price;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
estimated  loss  on  the  consumption  of  foreign  products,  was 
not  less  than  twenty  per  cent.,  to  which  should  be  added, 
a  fturther  sacrifice  in  the  purchase  of  bills  for  remittance, 
at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  exchange. 

Experience  is  always  the  best  teacher  of  wisdom,  and 
the  lessons  leamt  in  her  school  are  generally  safe.  What- 
ever the  prejudice  might  have  been  against  such  an  insti- 
tution in  other  States,  it  was  neither  general  nor  strong,  in 
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Ohio.  Her  people  had  not  foiigotten  the  beneficial  opera* 
tio&8  of  the  old  Bank,  -vHtoee  charter  had  expired;  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  they  were  friendly  to  the  efltaUiab- 
ment  of  a  new  one.  The  mission  of  ponimittees  from 
Ohio,  to  solicit  branches,  resolted  in  the  establishment  of 
two — one  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  other  at  Chillicothe. 
The  former  went  into  successful  operation,  under  the  sn- 
perintendence  of  an  intelligent  board  of  directors,  and  of 
Gorham  A.  Worth,  Esq.,  an  experienced  financier  of  New 
York,'who  had  been  appointed  cashier. 

The  amount  of  paper  discounted  at  that  diSioe,  including 
domestic  and  foreign  bilk,  was  supposed  to  be  less  than  at 
any  other  office,  in  a  place  of  the  same  population  and 
business;  and  the  board  were  not  conscious  that  a  sing^ 
bad  debt  had  been  made.  While  the  business  of  the  office 
was  thus  conducted,  the  parent  board  entered  into  an 
airangement  with  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States,  to  receive  as  cash,  their  Land  Office  depoeites  in 
the  western  banks.  The  terms  on  which  that  contract  was 
made,  were  not  communicated,  though  it  was  evident  that 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  must  have  been  allowed  a 
heavy  discount,  by  the  Treasury  Department,  as  the  de-* 
posites  coiusisted  entirely  of  depreciated  paper,  not  worth 
more,  on  an  average,  than  sixty,  or  at  most,  seventy  cents 
on  the  dollar.  - 

About  nine  hundred  thousand  doUars  of  that  trash,  were 
sent  to  the  office  at  Cincinnati,  with  directions  to  collect 
tiie  amount  from  the  Banks  by  which  it  had  been  issued. 
The  best  of  it  was  passing  at  a  discoimt  of  thirty  per  cent, 
and  upwards.  Some  of  the  Banks  had  failed  entirely,  and 
all  of  them  had  stopped  specie  payments.  Under  those 
circumi^tances  it  was  impossible  to  execute  the  order,  of 
which  notice  was  immediately  given  to  the  parent  board. 
The  directors. of  the  office  were  of  opinion,  that  the  most 
advantageous  disposition  that  could  be  made  of  that  per^ 
ishing  paper,  was  to  loan  it  at  par,  on  the  best  security  that 
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could  be  obtained;  as  tbey  knew  it  was  absolutely  impoa* 
flible  for  flie  institations,  from  which  it  issaedy  to  redeem  it 
theii)  whatever  might  be  the  case  thereafter. 

This  plan  was  commonicated  to  the  parent  board,  and 
further  instractions  requested.  No  response  haviog  been 
received,  and  the  paper  daily  becoming  less  valuable,  the 
officers  of  the  branch  took  it  for  granted  that  their  sug^ 
geisrtion  was  iq>proved;  and  proceeded,  forthwith,  to  loan 
die  paper,  as  par  fimds,  on  the  same  principles  that  govern- 
ed them,  in  other  cases.  In  a  few  months,  nearly  the 
whole  amoimt  was  disposed  of,  on  security  which  was  be- 
lieved to  be  good.  About  three-fo«ffths  of  it  proved  to  be 
bo;  every  cent  of  which,  principal  -  and  interest,  was  col<^ 
looted.  That  amount  exceeded  the  value  of  the  whole  re- 
mittance, if  the  residue  had  been  lost;  this,  however,  was 
not  the  case.  A  large  portion  of  the  remaining  fourth  was 
also  collected;  so  that  the  sum  saved,  fell  but  very  little 
short  of  the  nominal  amount  of  the  remittance;  and  even 
liiat  deficiency  would  have  been  much  less  than  it  was, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  distressing  pressure  produced  by 
the  sudden  discontinuance  of  the  office,  accompanied  by  an 
order,  promptly  executed,  to  put  in  suit  eveiy  debt  due  to 
the  institution,  without  delay. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  person,  who  did  not  see  the  reckless 
course  of  ]Mt.  Wilson,  the  Cashier  and  agent  of  the  mother 
Bank,  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  desolation  which  it 
produced.  The  business  of  Cincinnati  and  its  vicinity  was 
prostrated;  many  of  her  most  intelligent  business  men  were 
mined;  and  she  did  not  recover  from  the  shock,  for  many 
years.  In  1821  and  1822,  when  this  work  of  desolation 
was  going  on,  the  whole  country  was  laboring  under  great 
pecuniary  embarrassment.  Money  was  not  to  be  had,  on 
any  terms.  Creditors  found  it  necessary,  every  where,  to 
indulge  their  debtors:  and  without  such  indulgence,  the 
entire  West  must  have  become  a  community  of  bankrupts. 

Such  was  the  state  of  .things,  when  this  severe  blow 
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inflicted  on  the  people  of  Cindnnati.  In  canying  out  the 
order,  every  debtor  to  the  in8titation»  howevcbr  wealthy,  was 
proeecuted  to  jndgment  and  execution.  There  were  a  few 
who  obtained  a  short  respite,  by  giving  mortgages  on  real 
estate,  with  power  to  confess  judgment;  but  in  the  end 
they  suffered  more  severely  than  those  who  permitted  die 
law  to  take  its  course. 

It  is  a  fact,  highly  honorable  to  tiie  persecuted  debtors  of 
that  institution,  that  the  statute  of  usury  was  not  plead,  in 
a  single  instance;  though  it  was  a  fact,  easy  of  pro<tf,  that 
in  at  least  half  of  the  cases,  the  defendants  did  not  receive 
from  the  bank  more  than  sixty,  or  at  most,  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  for  which  they  gave  their  notes. 

It  was  understood,  that  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  plenary 
powers  to  act  as  his  judgment  might  dictate,  adopted  this 
plan,  on  his  own  responsibility,  but  it  was  subsequently  ap- 
proved by  the  mother  board.  He  assigned  as  the  reason 
for  his  conduct,  the  false  pretence,  that  the  managers  of  the 
office  had  loaned  the  funds  in  their  possession,  with  a  pro- 
fusion that  proved  them  to  be  unworthy  of  confidence.  The 
^t,  however,  was  as  stated  above,  that,  until  the  time  of 
receiving  the  Land  office  deposites,  the  discounts  at  Cin- 
cinnati were  less  than  the  population  and  business  of  the 
city  would  have  justified,  and  were  perfectly  secure.  The 
excess  complained  of,  resulted  entirely  from  the  loans 
which  were  made,  to  save  the  depreciated  paper,  cast  on 
the  office,  by  the  arrangement  with  the  Treasury. 

The  institution  was  very  unfortunate,  in  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  as  its  agent.  Though  a  correct  accountant^ 
and  probably  an  honest  man,  he  was  weak  and  prejudiced, 
open  to  flattery,  and  very  easily  imposed  on.  His  charac- 
ter, at  Cincinnati,  was  soon  penetrated,  and  he  became  the 
tool  and  the  dupe  of  men  who  knew  how  to  use  him. 

After  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  justi- 
fying the  steps  he  had  taken,  an  exaggerated  statement 
was  published,  calculated  to  create  a  beUef,  that  the  Bank 
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would  sustain  a  heavy  loss,  hf  the  operatLons  of  their  office 
in  Cincinnati.  The  fact,  however,  was  very  much  the  re- 
verse. They  received  their  own  with  triple  usury.  Every 
doUar  of  capital  furnished*  the  branch,  including  the  Land 
office  trash,  charged  as  par  funds,  has  been  repaid,  and 
they  have  made  a  very  large  profit  on  real  estate,  taken 
from  their  debtors,  at  their  own  valuation,  which  in  many 
instances  did  not  exceed  half  the  amount  of  its  intrinsic 
value. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Contract  of  Judge  Symmeo  with  the  Board  of  Treemiry.-— Hia  propoahkni 
to  purehaae  two  milUona  of  acrea,  entitling  him  to  College  huukb — De- 
poaite  of  money  on  acconnt — ^Mlannderatanding  with  Congreaa  Contract 
cloaed  by  agenta  for  one  million  of  acrea. —  College  landa  thereby  relin- 
quiahedw^Terma  of  aale  and  aettlement  eatabliahed.— Pnbliahed  at  Trenton. 
— ^Progreaa  of  the  Miami  aettlementa^ — ^Hiatory  of  the  College  townahip. 

It  ie  proposed  in  thie  chapter  to  state  the  nature  of  the 
contract  of  John  C.  Symmes  and  his  associates)  for  lands 
between  tlie  Miami  rivers,  and  give  some  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  purchase.  It  is  generally  known,  that  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  each  State  set  np  an 
exclusive  claim  to  the  unappropriated  land  within  the  limits 
of  its  charter.  Those  States  which  had  no  vacant  land,  of 
which  number  was  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  remonstrated 
against  the  claim,  aa  uigust  and  inequitable.  They  con^ 
tended,  that  aa  the  war  had  been  sustained,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  acquired  by  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  all  the  States,  every  thing  which  had  been  wrested  from 
the  crown,  in  the  struggle,  belonged  to  the  United  States, 
in  their  confederate  character,  as  a  matter  of  right;  and 
should  be  held  for  their  joint  and  equal  benefit. 

There  was  much  excitement  on  that  sulgect,  and  propo- 
sitions were  made  in  the  public  prints  of  the  day,  advising 
flie  destitute  States  to  seize  on  portions  of  those  vacant 
lands,  for  their  own  use.  To  allay  the'  ferment,  Congress 
made  strong  appeals  to  the  justice  and  patriotism  of  the 
States,  holding  those  claims,  to  make  liberal  cessions  to 
Congress,  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  Union.    That  re- 
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qniflitioii  was  complied  vnAf  by  seyeral  of  the  Stfttes. 
Virginia  made  a  oesgion  of  the  entire  territory,  north-west 
of  the  Ohio;  and  Connecticut  ceded  all  her  claim  to  the 
game  territory,  excepting  that  district,  on  Lake  Erie,  known 
by  the  name  of '^  the  Connecticut  Reserve." 

Soon  after  these  cessions  were  made.  Congress  passed 
an  ordinance  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  ceded  territory. 
Their  first  sale  was  a  tract  of  two  millions  of  acres,  on 
either  side  of  the  Mnskingam  river,  to  a  New  England 
company  represented  by  Sargent,  Cutler,  and  others.  Im- 
mediately thereafter,  John  deves.  Symmes,  then  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  New  Jersey,  proposed  to  a  number  of  his  fidends, 
most  of  whom  had  been  officers  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
to  join  him  in  purchasing  a  tract  of  two  millions  of  acres, 
between  the  Miami  rivers.  They  agreed  to  take  limited 
interests  in  such  a  contract,  provided  a  plan  was  devised 
for  the  management  and  disposal  of  it,  which  to  them 
should  appear  safe  and  prudent.  On  that  intimation,  Mr. 
Symmes  drew  up  a  plan,  which  he  submitted,  and  which, 
being  approved  of,  he  published  in  pamphlet  form,  entitied 
*<  Terms  of  sale  and  settiement  of  Miami  Lands."  [See 
Appendix  A-B.]  He  then  submitted  a  proposition  to  Con- 
gress, on  the  29th  of  August,  1787,  to  purchase,  for  himself 
and  associates,  all  the  land  lying  between  the  Miami  riversi 
south  of  a  line  dravm  due  west  from  the  western  termina- 
tion of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  grant  to  Sargent,  Cut- 
ler &  Co.,  on  the  same  terms  that  had  been  granted  to  thai 
Company,  excepting  only,  that  instead  of  two  townships 
for  the  use  of  an  University,  only  one  might  be  assigned 
him  for  the  use  of  an  academy. 

This  application  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Treasury, 
to  take  order,  [See  Congress  Journal,  Vol.  XII.  page  150.] 
At  the  same  time,  hb  paid  into  tiie  Treasury  about  eighty- 
two  thousand  dollars,  the  principal  part  of  which  had  been 
advanced  by  his  associates.  His  proposition  having  been 
accepted,  and  the  first  payment  deposited,  he  did  not  wait 


1 
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to  close  his  contract  by  a  fonsal  instnimeiit,  duly  execated, 
bat  immediately  set  oat  for  the  westem  coantry,  with  a 
view  of  exploring  his  parchase.  Gongrew,  on  learning 
that  fact,  and  recollecting  the  proposition  which  had  been 
recently  made,  in  some  of  the  public  prints,  in  New  Jersey 
and  elsewhere,  on  the  sabject  ci  Western  lands,  became 
alarmed.  It  was  intimated  to  lliem,  that  the  object  of  llie 
Judge  was  to  get  possession,  and  then  set  them  at  d^ance. 
Under  that  impression,  a  resolution  was  offered,  ordering 
Colonel  Harmar,  who  was  stationed  with  his  regiment  be- 
low Pittsburgh,  to  dispossess  him,  and  directing  the  ex* 
pense  to  be  paid  out  of  the  money  deposited,  and  the  resi- 
due to  be  returned. 

Fortunately,  Doctor  Boudinot  and  General  Dayton,  two 
of  his  associates,  were  in  Congress  at  the  time,  and  were 
able  to  make  such  explanations,  as  induced  a  withdrawal 
of  the  resolution,  on  their  assurance  that  the  contract 
should  be  executed,  in  due  form,  without  unnecessary 
delay.  To  comply  with  that  engagement,  they  dispatched 
Daniel  Marsh,  one  of  the  associates,  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the 
Judge,  and  induce  him  to  return,  or  to  execute  a  power  of 
attorney,  authorising  some  of  his  fiiends  to  complete  the 
contract  for  him.  Mr.  Marsh  overtook  him  at  Pittsburgh, 
preparing  to  descend  the  river.  Without  hesitation,  he 
gave  a  letter  of  attorney,  authorising  his  associates,  Jona- 
than Dayton  and  Daniel  Marsh,  to  execute  the  contract  in 
such  form  as  they  might  see  proper.  Mr.  Mandi  then 
returned,  and  the  Judge  proceeded  to  the  Miami  country. 

As  soon  as  the  power  of  attorney  was  received,  the 
agents  consulted  with  their  associates,  and  on  their  advice, 
executed  a  contract  of  three  parts,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1788,  between  llie  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Treasury, 
of  the  first  part,  Jonathan  Dayton  and  Daniel  Marsh,  of 
the  second  part,  and  John  C.  Symmes  and  his  associates, 
of  the  third  part. 

By  that  contract  the  quantity  of  land  named  in  his  propo- 
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flition  to  the  Board  of  Treasoiy ,  was  reduced  to  one  million 
of  acres;  and  the  south  boundary,  instead  of  running  from 
one  Miami  to  the  other,  according  to  the  first  proposition, 
t^min&ted  at  a  point  on  the  Ohio  river,  twenty  miles  above 
the  mouth^of  the  Big  Miami,  which  on  survey,  was  found  to 
be  within  the  limits  of  Cincinnati — thence  northwardly,  par* 
allel  with  the  general  course  of  the  Big  Miami  for  quantity. 

The  contract  contained  a  stipulation,  that  if  Symmes,  the 
party  of  the  third  part,  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  execute  it, 
it  should  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  parties  of  the  second 
part,  and  their  associates;  who  covenanted,  in  that  case  to 
perform  it  themselves.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  land 
was  two-thirds  of  a  dollar  per  acre,  payable  in  certificates 
of  debt  due  firom  the  United  States,  worth  at  that  time,  five 
shillings  in  the  pound.*  The  specie  price  pf  the  land  on 
that  estimate  was  reduced  to  fifteen  pence  per  acre.  The 
interest  due  on  the  certificates,  was  not  to  be  received  in 
payment;  but  for  that  amount,  new  certificates  denomin* 
ated  '^  Indents,'*  were  issued  at  the  Treasury  Department. 

By  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  contract,  the  purchasers 
were  at  liberty  to  pay  one-seventh  part  of  the  consideration 
in  Military  Land-warrants,  issued  by  the  United  States,  to 
the  ofiicers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionaiy  War.  They 
contracted  to  pay  the  consideration,  in  six  equal  semi-annual 
instalments,  and  on  the  payment  of  each  instalment,  they 
were  entitled  to  receive  a  patent,  for  a  proportionate  part 
of  the  lands. 

The  personal  interest  Mr.  Symmes  was  to  have  in  the 
contract,  is  shown  distinctly,  in  the  plan  of  sale,  adopted 


*  The  ordinance  for  tbe  nle  of  the  pnblio  landf,  under  which  the  Moo* 
kingnm  and  the  Miami  contracts  were  made,  eatimated  their  valne  at  one  dol* 
lar  per  acre;  bnt  as  they  were  then  offered  in  very  lar^  tracts,  it  contained  a 
proTtaion,  that  one-third  of  that  worn  ahonld  be  deducted  from  tlie  price  to  be 
charged,  on  account  of  bad  land,  and  land  cohered  with  water;  so  that  the 
prioe  really  paid«  nnder  those  contracts,  was  two-thirds  of  a  dollar,  or  fif« 
ahillings  Pennsylvania  carrency,  per  acre. 
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aad  published  by  him,  in  1787.  [See  ^^ndix  B.]  Aa  is 
stated  in  that  document,  he  set  apart  for  his  own  use  and 
benefit,  the  entire  township,  lying  lowest  down  in  llie  point, 
formed  by  the  Ohio  and  Ghreat  Miami  rivers,  together  witk 
the  thjree  fractional  townships  lying  west,  and  soath,  be- 
tween it  and  those  rivers ;  estimated  to  contain  forty  thou- 
sand acres.  He  stipulated  to  pay  for  those  lands  him- 
self, and  that  the  profit  he  might  make  on  the  sal^  of 
them,  should  be  the  only  reward  he  would  receive  for  his 
lime  and  trouble,  in  attending  to  the  business.  That  pro- 
position was  acquiesced  in  by  his  associates,  and  on  the 
2d  of  March  following  (1788,)  he  sold  an  undivided  moiety, 
of  his  entire  reservation  to  Elias  Boudinot  of  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  at  an  advanced  price,  agreed  on  between  them. 
[See  Appendix,  F.] 

It  was  stipulated,  that  the  associates  should  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  selecting,  and  locating  as  much  of  the  residue  of 
the  purchase,  as  they  saw  proper  to  take,  at  the  contract 
price,  and  the  community  at  large,  were  invited  to  become 
associates,  and  avail  themselves  of  that  privilege.  To  in- 
duce them  to  do  BO  without  loss  of  time,  it  was  stipulated 
that  after  the  Ist  day  of  May  then  next,  the  price  of  the 
land  should  be  a  dollar  per  acre ;  and  that  it  would  be  still 
further  increased,  as  the  settlement  of  the  country  would 
justify:  and  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that  all  the  money 
received  on  those  sales,  above  the  Congressional  price, 
should  be  deposited  with  the  Register;  and  expended  in 
opening  roads,  and  erecting  bridges,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
settlement.  It  was  also  stipulated,  that  a  Register  should 
be  appointed  by  the  associates  to  superintend  the  location 
of  the  land,  and  to  receive  and  apply  the  surplus  money  to 
the  purposes  before  mentioned.  This  stipulation,  however, 
was  never  performed — ^Mr.  Symmes  acted  as  Register  him- 
self—received all  the  money  paid  as  well  after,  as  before 
the  augmentation  of  the  price,  and  applied  it  to  his  own 
use. 
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The  plan  contained  another  provision,  well  calculated  to 
hasten  the  eetllement  of  the  country,  but  which  in  comre* 
qnence  of  the  loose,  vagae  terms  Iq  which  it  was  couched, 
and  the  omission  to  appoint  a  Register,  was  one  of  the 
the  most  fruitful  sources  of  Utigation,  in  the  early  settle^- 
meiLt  of  the  Hiami  Purchase. 

The  provision  referred  to,  is  that  which  required  every 
locat^NT,  within  two  years  from  the  time  of  entering  his  loca- 
tion, to  place  himself  or  some  other  person  on  the  land ;  or 
in  some  station  of  defence,  and  begin  an  improvement  on 
every  tract,  if  it  could  be  done  with  safety,  and  to  continue' 
suioh  improvement  seven  years,  provided  they  were  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  Indians  for  that  period;  on  the  penalty  of  sub- 
jecting to  forfeiture,  one  sixth  part  of  each  tract;  which  the 
Register  was  authorised  to  lay  off,  at  the  north  east  comer, 
in  a  regular  squaro,  and  grant  to  any  volunteer  settler,  who 
should  first  apply  and  perform  what  was  required  of  the 
first  locator. 

Had  the  conditions  on  which  those  forfeitures  depended^ 
and  the  manne/ in  which  they  were  to  be  granted  to  volun-' 
te^r-settiers,  been  stated  with  clearness  and  precision,  nei- 
ther the  wisdom  of  the  prqject,  nor  the  equity  of  the  volun- 
teer claimant,  ccfter  he  had  performed  the  service,  on  which 
his  titie  was  to  depend,  would  have  been  questioned;  but 
the  indefinite,  confused,  phraseology,  used  in  the  pamphlet, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
vision, and  the  omission  to  appoint  a  Register,  to  whom 
the  power  of  granting  forfeitures  was  to  be  exclusively  con- 
fided, made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  it  literally 
into  effect.  The  consequence  was,  that  it  became  doubtflil 
whether  on  legal  grounds,  any  of  those  claims  could  be 
maintained. 

The  prevailing  impression  on  the  pubUo  mind,  was  de- 
cidedly in  their  favor;  and  whenever  the  claimant  could 
make  out  a  plausible  case,  he  was  certain  of  success. 
When  they  first  became  a  subject  of  litigation,  an  attempt 
27 
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WM  made  to  indace  the  Court  to  appfy  to  them  the  rigid 
principles,  oB  which  forieitnres  were  Bostaiiied.  If  tiiey 
had  done  so,  it  was  the  better  opinion,  that  there  waa  not 
a  forfeiture  title  in  the  Ifiami  Porchaae,  which  could  have 
been  maintained.  The  Gonrt,  however,  declined  to  do  bo, 
and  permitted  the  jury,  in  each  case,  to  be  governed  by  Ae 
apparent  equity,  which  it  presented. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  desired  to  torn  in  MQ- 
itaiy  Warrants,  in  payment  of  land,  General  Dayton  was 
appointed  to  receive  tiiem;  and  subsequently  liie  3d  entire 
range  of  townships  was  conveyed  to  him,  in  trust,  for  tiie 
persons  to  whom  the  Warrants  belonged.  From  that  cir- 
cumstance it  obtained  the  name  of  the  Military  Range. 

As  the  contract  with  the  Board  of  Treasury,  required  the 
purchasers  to  survey  the  tract  into  ranges,  townships,  and 
sections,  at  their  own  expense,  a  suitable  number  of  sur- 
veyors were  employed,  by  Judge  Symmes,  to  accomplish 
that  work;  but,  unfortunately,  a  plan  was  adopted,  better 
calculated  for  economy,  than  for  accuracy.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  survey,  the  principal  surveyor  was  di- 
rected, to  run  a  line  east  and  west,  from  one  Miami  river 
to  the  other,  sufficiently  north  to  avoid  the  bends  of  the 
Ohio,  for  a  base  line,  on  which  he  was  directed  to  plant 
•a  stake  at  the  termination  of  each  mile.  The  assistant 
surveyors  were  then  instructed  to  run  meridian  lines  by  the 
compass,  from  each  of  those  stakes,  and  to  plant  a  stake  at 
the  termination  of  each  mile,  for  a  section  corner.  The 
purchasers  were  then  left  to  complete  the  survey,  by  run- 
ning east  and  west  lines,  at  their  own  expense,  to  connect 
those  comers.  By  that  defective  plan  of  survey,  scarcely 
two  sections  could  be  found  in  the  Purchase,  of  the  same 
shape,  or  of  equal  contents :  some  were  too  wide,  others 
too  narrow,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  be  on^  in  the 
whole  Purchase,  the  corresponding  comers  of  which,  either 
on  the  north,  or  the  south  side,  are  on  the  same  east  and 
west  line.    In  some  instances,  the  comer  on  one  mmdian 
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was  found  to  be  ten,  twenty,  and  Bometunea  thirty  rods, 
either  north  or  south  of  the  corresponding  comer,  on  the 
other  meridian.  This  inregularily  was  embarrassing,  and 
was  very  much  complained  of  Three  or  four  years  after- 
wards, when  many  of  the  sections  had  been  occupied  and 
improved,  the  Judge  adopted  a  plan  to  remedy  lliat  diffi- 
culty, which  rendered  confiision  more  confused.  He  order- 
ed tlie  meridian  line,  which  formed  the  east  boundaiy  of 
the  section,  on  which  Cincinnati  stands,  to  be  carefully  re- 
measured,  and  new  stakes  to  be  set  up,  at  the  termination 
of  each  mile.  That  line,  he  declared  to  be  ti^  .MUxndard^ 
and  directed  purchasers  and  settlers  to  run  lines  east  and 
west,  from  the  new  sthkes,  and  to  establish  their  comera  at 
the  points  of  intersection  on  the  meridians.  That  plan, 
had  it  been  persisted  in,  would  have  changed  every  origi- 
nal comer  in  the  Purchase.  Some  of  the  purchasers  pur- 
sued the  directions  of  the  Judges  and  regulated  their  pos- 
sessions by  the  new  comers,  established  as  above.  It  was 
soon  found,  experimentally,  that  the  remedy  was  worse 
than  the  disease;  but  fortunately  it  was  not  long  before  the 
difficulty  was  settled  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State,  confirming  tiie  old  comers,  on  the  ground,  that 
the  original  survey  had  been  made  under  the  authority  of 
an  act  of  Congress,  and  accepted  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  was  therefore  final  and  obligatory,  and  could 
not  be  altered  by  either  party. 

About  the  same  time,  a  similar  difficulty  arose  in  regard 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  Military  Range,  which  had  been 
conveyed  to  General  Dayton,  for  the  purposes  before  men- 
ticmed.*    As  tiie  surveyors  of  Judge  Symmes  had  not  divi? 

•  JTndgo  SymmM  iaitnioted  his  rarvidyon  In  nmniiif  the  meridlaiui  fhna 
hit  bate  line,  which  mm  three  milee  north  of  the  ■onthem  boundary  of  the 
■econd  Fraotionel  Ranfo,  to  place  etakes  lor  the  comen  of  aections,  for  the 
diatance  of  three  Rangea,  or  eighteen  mileo,  firom  the  aonth  boundary  of  the 
aecond  Fractional  Range,  which  wontd  bring  them  to  the  aonth  boundary  of 
the  third  entire  Range;  and  from  thence  to  meaaure  mx  mileo,  the  width  tf 
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ded  duuk  range  into  seetioM,  by  planting  8t^:es,  as  ihey  did 
m  other  plaoe0»  Ifr.  Ludlow  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Dayton, 
to  make  tbe  survey,  and  establish  the  section  eomers.  The 
liim  ran  by  him,  as  bonndaries  of  the  Range,  interfered,  in 
some  eases,  with  the  ooraem  previonsly  made,  bnl  haying 
been  ran  by  eompetent  authority,  they  were  eonfinned  by 
ike  Supreme  Court,  as  far  as  they  did  not  conflict  with  Hub 
survey  previously  made  under  the  authority  of  Mr.  Symmes, 
by  viirtne  of  the  act  of  Congress. 

As  some  of  the  sections  were  too  large,  and  ofliers  too 
small,  and  as  it  bad  been  ascertained,  that  the  entire  sur- 
vey contained  the  quantity  of  land  required  to  cmplete  all 
the  sections,  Mr.  Symmes,  to  do  justice  among  the  pur- 
chasers and  to  himsell^  established  a  general  rale,  that  in 
aU  cases  of  a  deficiency,  he  would  pay  to  ibe  purchasers,  at 
the  rato  of  four  dollars  per  acre,  for  sucb  deficiency,  and 
Aat,  wbere  there  was  a  surplus,  the  purchaser  should  pay 
for  it,  at  tbe  same  rate.  Although  his  right  to  establudi 
this  rale  was  not  admitted,  yet  it  seemed  to  be  equitable, 
and  "was  not  complained  of;  probably,  a  lawyer  would 
baxe  taken  the  contract  price,  in  each  case,  to  ascertain 
die  sum  to  be  reftmded,  or  received,  as  the  case  might  be, 

Althouj^  the  contest  about  the  old  and  new  oorners,  has 
been  judicially  settled,  yet  they  have  occasionally  given 
rise  to  Utigation,  since  that  time.  In  some  cases  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  dispute,  which  of  the  two  existing  corners 
was  the  old  original  corner,  and  which  the  new  one.  In 
oflier  oases,  agreements  had  been  made  by  the  parties  to 
estaUish  corners  for  themselves,  which  produced  litigation. 
But  those  causes  of  dispute  seem  to  be  exhausted. 

About  the  year  1810,  the  mansion-house  of  Judge  Symmes, 
at  North  Bend,  one  of  the  most  i^acious  and  eomnnodious 
in  the  State,  was  destroyed  by  an  incendiary.    The  Judge 

the  Military  Range,  without  letting  atakes.  At  the  end  of  the  aizth  mile,  on 
oach  meridian,  they  were  directed  to  make  eomerSf  for  the  commencement  of 
ths  fourth  entire  Range. 
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being  absent  at  the  tifne,  moet  of  the  papers,  maps,  and 
books  of  entry,  relating  to  the  snrvey  and  sale  of  lands,  in 
the  purchase,  were  consumed,  and  it  was  apprehended, 
that  very  great  difficulty  and  embarrassment  would  be  pro^ 
duced  by  the  loss.  It  was  ascertained,  however,  tiliat  the 
principal  book,  containing  the  original  locations,  was  in 
Cincinnati,  where  it  had  been  taken,  a  short  time  before,  to 
be  used  as  evidence  in  court. 

The  original  field  notes  of  the  survey  were  destroyeci; 
but,  fortunately,  Judge  Henderson  and  some  other  sur- 
veyors had  taken  copieii  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  for 
their  own  convenience.  Under  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  those  copies  were  procured,  and  their  accuracy 
proved.  They  were  then  recorded,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  act,  were  made  legal  evidence,  in  all  cases  to  which 
they  applied.  By  tiiese  means  Ibe  apprehended  mischief 
was  in  a  great  measure  prevented. 

Some  difficulty,  however,  was  experienced  by  the  property 
holders  in  Cincinnati,  owing  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  town,  when  it  was  first  laid  out.  For  their 
own  convenience,  they  agreed  to  leave  the  legal  title  to  the 
town  section  and  fraction,  in  Mr.  Symmes,  who  undertook 
to  make  deeds  tb  the  purchasers  of  lots,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  certificates,  signed  by  any  two  of  the  proprietors. 
Those  certificates,  which  were  indispensably  necessaiy  to 
give  validity  to  the  deeds  executed  by  the  trustee,>were  left 
in  his  hands,  and  were  consumed  with  his  house.  It  was 
understood,  that  in  some  cases,  certificates  had  been  irregu- 
larly and  fraudulently  obtained;  and  also,  that  deeds  had 
been  made  to  assignees,  on  assignments  aUedged  to  be 
fraudulent. 

In  some  of  these  cases  allegations  of  fliat  nature  were 
made,  by  the  original  holders,  who  denied  the  assignments 
to  be  genuine,  alledging,  that  if  they  existed,  they  were 
fbrgeries.  It  also  became  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
all  the  deeds,  given  for  lots  in  the  town,  had  been  author* 
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iaedby  thepropiietoftf;  bot,  whatever  the  faeto  mig^t  have 
been,  in  refereaee  to  those  matten,  the  loss  of  the  eertifi- 
catoe  precluded  all  inyestigatioii,  and  operated  as  a  quietus 
to  the  claimants  in  possession. 

Soon  B&er  the  conflagration,  sospicion  rested  on  a  man 
residing  near  the  Bend,  by  the  name  of  Hart,  who  was 
known  to  be  a  violent  enemy  of  Mr.  Symmes.  He  was 
arrested,  indicted,  and  put  on  his  trial;  and  althong^  the 
evidence  in  the  base  produced  conviction  of  his  guilt,  on  the 
minds  of  nine-tenths  of  the  crowd  of  by-standers,  who  heard 
it,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  jury. 

The  contract,  executed  by  the  agents  g(  Judge  Symmes, 
in  October,  1786,  required  the  payment  of  the  purdiase 
money  to  be  completed,  within  three  years,  after  the  boun- 
dary lines  of  the  entire  tract  had  been  surveyed,  and  plainly 
marked  by  the  geographer  of  the  United  States,  or  other 
person  appointed  for  that  purpose.  That  survey  must  have 
been  made  in  the  fall  of  1788,  or  early  in  the  spring  of 
1789.  In  either  case,  the  last  instalment  must  have  been 
due  early  in  1792.  At  that  time,  only  the  first,  and  part 
of  the  second,  had  been  paid;  and  the  ccmtract,  of  course, 
was  liable  to  forfeiture. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Purchase 
commenced  on  the  Ohio  river,  at  a  point,  twenty  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami,  which  was  within  the 
limits  of  Cincinnati,  and  ran  from  thence  north,  parallel 
with  the  general  course  of  the  Big  Miami,  for  quantity. 
[See  Appendix,  C]  Mr.  Symmes  had,  however,  sold  the 
principal  part  of  the  land  between  that  line  and  the  Little 
Miami.  In  order  to  obtain  relief  from  those  embarrassing 
difficulties,  he  petitioned  Congress,  in  the  spring  of  1792,  to 
alter  his  contract,  in  such  manner,  that  it  should  extend 
from  one  Miami  to  the  other,  and  be  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  Ohio,  on  the  east  and  west,  by  the  Miami  rivers, 
and  on  the  north,  by  a  parallel  of  latitude,  so  run  as  to 
include  the  quantity. 
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The  prayer  of  that  petition  waa  granted,  and  a  law  was 
{Massed  authoriaing  the  alteration  to  be  made,  by  which  a 
large  number  of  meritorious  purchasers  were  secured  in 
the  quiet  possession  of  their  lands  and  improvements. 
The  law,  however,  made  a  reservation  of  fifteen  acres, 
eontigaous  to  Fort  Washington,  and  extending  to  the  Ohio 
river,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  garrison.* 
.  That  olgect  being  secured,  Mr.  Symmes  presented,  an- 
other petition  praying  for  the  passage. of  a  law,  authorising 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  grant  him  a  patent 
for  as  much  of  the  land,  contained  in  his  contract,  as  he 
might  tlien  be  able  to  pay  for.  That  application  was  also 
granted,  and  a  law  to  that  effect  was  passed  on  the  5th^  of 
May. 

In  1794,  the  Judge  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  and,  on  a 
settlement  with  the  Treasury  Department,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  paid  for  two  hundred  and  fcvty-eight 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  acres  of.  land,  for  which 
lie  obtained  a  patent  in  September  1794.  But  as  Ihe  same 
law  of  1792,  contained  a  provision  authorising  the  Presi* 
dent  to  ^rant  a  CoUege  township  for  the  use  of  the  Miami 
Purchase,  although  the  right  to  such  a  grant  had  been  lost, 
'    ■  ■  '  '     '  I         ■ 

•  By  the  aet  of  CongreM*  of  April,  1799,  dofiidng  tiia  boundarioo  of  the 
gxiBt  to  Jndfe  Symmoo,  and  hio  oatocntM,  the  Piendent  was  authorised  to 
reeeire  to  the  United  Statea,  «nch  iande,  at  and  near  Fort  Washin^^n,  as  he 
might  think  neceisary  for  the  aocommodation  of  the  garrison,  at  that  fort 

In  the  patent,  made  in  pnnmance  of  the  act  of  May,  1793,  the  President 
noerved  a  tract  of  fifteen  aeiea,  including  Fort  Waahington,  for  the  aocommo- 
dation  of  its  garrison.  He  also  resenred  a  tract  of  land,  at  or  near  the  month 
of  the  Big  Miami,  equal  to  one  mile  square,  to  be  located  as  should  thereafter 
be  directed.  This  last  resenration  was  made  on  a  proTlso,  that  Congress  pass- 
ed a  law  approring  of  it,  within  two  years;  in  which  case  the  reserration  of 
fifteen  acres  at  Fort  Washington,  was  to  be  relinquished  to  Mr.  Symmes,  and 
his  associates.  But  after  mature  deliberation,  it  was  determined  to  retain  the 
fifteen  acres,  as  most  useful  to  the  government.  la  consequence  of  which, 
the  law  mentioned  in  the  patent,  was  not  passed,  and  the  tract  of  a  mile 
■qnate,  at  the  month  of  the  Big  Miami,  rsTerted  to  Mr.  Bymmea  and  hit 
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in  consequence  of  redndng  the  piuchaMi  from  two  millions 
of  acres,  to  one  million,  by  Ae  contract  of  1786:  and  as 
that  township,  together  with  the  reserved  sections,  were 
included  in  the  same  patent;  the  boundaries  described  in 
it  contained  three  hundred  and  eleven  thoiuand  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  acres. 

The  draft  of  the  patent,  prepared  by  Genwal  Hamilton, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Symmes, 
because  it  did  not  convey  the  land  to  him  alone,  but  to 
him  and  his  associates.  The  Secretary  refused  to  alter  it, 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  President.  On  examina* 
tion,  he  found  that  the  patent  was  in  strict  conformitjr  with 
the  contract,  and  the  act  of  Congress,  on  which  it  was 
founded.  He  therefore  refused  to  interfere,  and  eventually 
the  patent  was  accepted,  as  it  had  been  prepared  by  Gen- 
eral Hamilton.  This  difficulty  being  over,  Mr.  Symmes 
returned  to  the  Miami,  and  commenced  the  issuing  of 
dee4s.  Prior  to  that  period  his  vendees  held  no  other  evi- 
dence of  right  than  the  original  warrants  received  at  the 
time  of  purchase. 

In  the  estimation  of  Congress  those  transactions  termi- 
nated the  contract  of  1788,  though  it  was  neither  formally 
released  nor  canceled.  That  omission  left  it  prima  faciei 
fbll  force;  and  induced  Mr.  Symmes  to  believe,  tliat  he 
would  be  entitled  to  a  farther  fulfilment  of  it,  on  his 
making  future  payments. 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  patent  extended  only  a 
few  miles  above  the  Military  Range;  in  consequence  of 
which,  a  large  quantity  of  land,  previously  sold  by  Mr. 
Symmes,  was  not  included  in  it,  and  not  only  so,  but  on 
his  return  from  Philadelphia,  he  continued  to  s^,  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  patent,  as  he  had  done  before,  confidently 
expecting  to  obtain  a  ftulher  grant,  on  making  fturther  payr 
ments  to'  government.  In  the  mean  time  doubts  were 
entertained  as  to  the  validity  of  his  right  to  make  those 
sales.    Rumors  were  afloat  which  rendered  the  purchasers 
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uneasy;  they  began  to  fear  for  their  safety,  and  insisted 
that  Mr.  Symmes  riionld  take  measures  for  their  sectirity. 
They  had  paid  large  sums  of  money,  in  the  pnithase 
and  improvement  of  their  farms,  and  were  apprehensive 
that  it  might  all  be  lost.  Some  of  them  proposed  to  make 
a  direct  application  to  Congress  for  relief,  but  Mr.  Symmes 
dissuaded  th^n  from  that  measure,  lest  it  might  defeat  the 
claim  he  was  about  to  set  up,  for  the  comiriete  /fulfilment 
of  his  contract.  Finding  that  he  could  not  pacify  them 
any  longer,  he  ooiliDluded  to  go  to  Philadelphia;  and  in  the 
fall  of  1796,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  General  Court, 
at  Marietta,  he  proceeded  on  his  joum^,  accompanied  by 
the  writer  of  this  nairative,  who  went  on  a  visit  to  hi» 
friends,  in  Newark  and  New  York,  and  who  had  an  inter* 
est.in  the  success  of  the  application.* 


'•  Aa  they  did  sot  arrito  at  Philadelphia  until  a  few  days  befora  the  fint 
Moaday  in  DeeambeT,  whan  Preaidant  Waahington  waa  to  deliTer  his  hurt  ofi* 
eial  addreaa  to  the  two  Honaea  of  CoBgMaa»  Mr.  Burnet,  who  had  been  pre* 
aentat  hia  firat  inangaration,  in  New  York,  in  1789,  determined  to  remain  in 
the  city  for  the  pnrpoaa  of  being  preaent  on  the  intoreating  occaaion,  which 
waa  then  at  hand.  Being  petaanally  acquainted  with  aeTeral  memben  of  Gon- 
gnat,  ha  fanad  no  dlifianlty  in  being  introdnoad  Into  the  hall  in  company 
with  them*  and  of  poniaa  in  time  to  obtain  a  conTaaiaat  poaition  in  front  of 
the  Speaker'a  chair. 

Soon  after  the  memben  of  Congreaa  were  aeated,  the  Preaident,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Cabinet  and  hia  Prirato  Secretary,  entered  the'  hall,  preceded  by  m 
Committee  of  Congreaa,  by  whom  he  waa  conducted  to  the  Speaker'a  chair. 
Ha  waadreaaedin  aault  of  rich  black  TelTet^  with  Uaok  ailk  ateckingaand 
large  ahoe*bncklea  and  kneo*bucklea.  Aaoording  to  the  faahion  of  the  day,  hia 
hair  waa  combed  back  £rom  hia  forehead  ^powdered —curled  at  hia  templea» 
and  gathered  behind  in  a  aquara  black  ailk  ba^  anapended  between  hia  ahoul- 
dan.  Anaatdnaa-'awoidhungathialeftilde.  The  momeiithe  tookhlaaait 
every  eye- in  the  hall  waa  directed  to,  and  apparantly.  riveted  on  him ;  and,  al« 
thoi4|i  the  houae  waa  crowded  to  auffbcation,  it  waa  aa  atilt  aa  the  graTC. 
Every  individual  ol  the  multitude  waa  manifeatly  alhud  to  move,  leat  he  might 
diaturb  the  aolamnity  .of  the  acene. 

Aflar  fitting  eight  er  ton  minntea,  the  Pnaidant  atoae^  and  bowing  ^rat  to 
the  memben  of  Congreaa  who  were  immedlataly  before  him,  and  then  totha  • 
aurrounding  multitude,  proceeded  to  deliver  hia  addreaai  which  waa  written 
and  open  before  him,  though  he  acaroely  found  it  neceaaary  to  look  at  it,  aft 
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The  Judge  spent  the  winter  and  spring  in  fhiitleMi  eShttM 
to  induce  the  government  to  receive  his  mon^,  and  make 
him  a  further  grant.  They,  however,  assumed  the  groond, 
that  the  arrangement  under  the  law  of  1792,  was  a  final 
adjustment  of  all  his  clwns — that  the  whole  oontract  had 
been  fbrfeited  for  non-payment|  anterior  to  the  law  of 
1702,  and  might,  at  that  time,  have  been  so  declared.  Thqr 
alledged  that  a  formal  release,  under  those  circumstances, 
was  not  necessary,  as  the  forfeiture  of  the  contract  was 
apparent  on  the  face  of  it.  Finding  that  there  was  not 
the  most  dutant  hope  of  success,  he  abandoned  his  claim, 
in  despair;  leaving  the  purchasers,  whose  lands  were  not 
covered  by  the  patent,  to  seek  the  beet  remedy  in  their 
power. 

The  situation  of  those  disiq>pointed  men,  was  disti»ssing. 
Many  of  them  had  paid  for  their  land  in  full,,  and  all  them 
in  part.  .They  had  also  expended  considerable  sums  of 
money,  und  some  years  of  labor  in  clearing  and  improving 
them.  Thus  situated,  they  found  themselves  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  government;  liable  to  be  dispossessed  at 
any  moment.  Memorials  were  presented  to  Congress,  re- 
presenting their  grievances,  and  praying  for  relief;  and  in 
1799,  an  act  was  passed  in  their  favor,  which  secured  to  them 
and  to  all  other  persons,  who  had  made  written  contracts 
with  John  C.  Symmes,  prior  to  the  Ist  of  April,  1799,  and 

any  time  during  the  delirery.  He  tpoke  with  great  deliberation  and  with  eon- 
■iderable  emphans.  The  intonation  of  hie  yoice  was  aolemny  and  all  hia  moTO- 
menta  and  geatnrea  were  dignified,  hat  eaay  and  graceftil.  The  ezpreaalon  of 
hia  countenance,  together  with  hia  manner  and  general  deportment,  produced 
on  the  feelinga  of  the  audience  the  aame  deep,  inde^rihable  eflfeet  thai  had 
been  ao  oflen  noticed,  and  apoken  of  on  former  oocaaiona. 
•  After  the  addreaa  waa  doaed,  the  multitude,  evidently  nnwilUng  to  retire, 
remained  in  their  plaoea  gating  on  the  object  of  their  veneration  and  love;  and 
it  waa  with  much  difficulty  that  a  paaaage  could  be  made  auffioient  to  enable 
the  Preaident  and  hia  auite  to  reach  their  carriagea;  and  after  that  object  waa 
aocompliahed,  the  crowd  in  the  atreet  waa  ao  denae  and  extended  to  anch  a 
diatanoe  that  it  waa  aome  houra  before  they  were  enabled  to  make  their  way 
through  them. 
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whose  landa  were  not  comprehended  in  his  patent,  a  prefer- 
enbe  over  all  other  porchasersy  at  two  d<dlani  per  acre.-. 

In  1801  y  the  right  of  pre-emption  was  extended  to  all  per- 
sons, who  had  purchased  prior  to  the  1st  of  January,  1800 ; 
and  afterwards  Congress  continued  to  indulge  them,  from 
year  to  year;  till  they  were  all  enabled  to  complete  their 
payments,  and  secure  their  titles. 

Without  expressing  any  opinion,  on  the  merits  of  Mr*. 
Symmes'  claim  under  his  contract  of  1788,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  fact,  that  he  candidly,  and  honestly  believed,  he  was 
entitled  to  its  fidfilment,  and^  had  a  right  to  continue  his 
sales,  as  he  had  done :  and  judging  from  appearances,  he 
never  despaired  of  ultimate  success;  till  he  was  finally  re- 
pnlsedy  in  the  winter  of  1706-7. 

Prior  to  that  time*',  in  addition  to  the  sales  before  referred 
to,  he  had  granted  to  individuals  and  companies,  pre-emp- 
tion rights  to  large  tracts;  in  consideration  of  their  assum- 
ing to  pay  the  original  contract  price,  to  the  government 
The  grantees  of  these  pre-emptions,  sold  out  at  an  advance 
in  small  tracts  to  others ;  who  also  engaged  to  pay  the  Go- 
vernment price,  assumed  by  their  vendors,  whenever  called 
for.  In  this  way,  a  large  portion  of  the  tract  of  a  million 
of  acres,  contracted  for  by  Mr.  Symmes,  in  1788,  had  passed 
from  him  and  was  claimed  by  others ;  many  of  whom  were 
in  possession,  residing  on,  and  improving  the  land.  Several 
towns  had  been  laid  out  and  settled — ^mills  had  been  built, 
and  orchards  planted,  and  for  miles  north  of  the  patent  line, 
the  country  was  as  thickly  settled,  and  as  well  improved,  as 
it  was  generally  within  the  patent. 

IVom  this  view  of  the  case,  the  vast  importance  of  those 
pre-emption  laws  may  be  seen.  By  their  operation,  some 
hundreds  of  families  were  saved  fit>m  ruin,  and  made  inde- 
pendent and  happy.  The  extension  of  the  right,  by  the 
law  of  1801,  to  fdl  who  had  purchased,  prior  to  the  1st  of 
January,  1800,  embraced  the  whole  of  those  unfortunate 
peoplci  and  enabled  eveiy  one  of  them,  to  save  himself: 
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and  the  ettension  of  credit  wbieh  Congrem  gave,  from  time  I 

to  time,  by  Bubeequeift  laws,  was  so  liberal,  that  some  of 
them  were  able  to  pay  their  itistalmentB,  from  the  product  \ 

of  their  farms. 

As  the  facts  relating  to  the  College  township,  mentioned 
in  the  original  proposition  of  Judge  Symmes  to  Congress, 
are  not  generally  known,  or  nnderstood,  it  may  be  proper 
here  to  state  them  concisely. 

The  ordinance  under  which  the  early  sales  of  the  public 
domain  were  made,  did  not  authorise  a  grant  of  CoUege 
lands,  to  purchasers  of  a  less  quantity  than  two  millions  of 
acres.  The  original  proposition  of  Mr.  Symmes^  hekag  for 
that  quantity,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  benefit  of  the 
grant,  had  it  been  carried  into  effect  It  was  therefore  sta- 
ted in  his  pamphlet,  containing  the  terms  of  sale  and  settle- 
ment, that  a  College  township  had  been  given,  and  located 
as  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Licking  river,  as  an  entire 
township  could  be  found,  eligible  in  point  of  soil  and  sitna* 
tion.  The  selectioti  of  that  township,  was  made  in  good 
faith,  on  one  of  the  best  tracts  in  the  Purchase ;  and  was 
marked  on  his  map  as  the  College  township.  It  was  situate 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Licking,  and  was  reserved  from  sale 
for  the  purpose  intended,  until  it  was  ascertained,  that  the 
agents  appointed  to  close  the  contract  with  government, 
under  the  powers  given  in  the  letter  of  attorney,  had  relin* 
quished  one  half  of  the  quantity,  proposed  to  be  purchased 
by  Mr.  Symmes ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  relinquished 
idso  his  claim  to  a  College  township.  After  that  relinquish-^ 
ment,  he  erased  the  entry  made  on  that  township,  on*  his 
map,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do ;  and  offered  it  for  sale.  As  it 
was  one  of  the  best  in  the  Purchase,  it  was  soon  entirely 
diposed  o£  The  matter  remained  in  that  situation,  till  1793, 
when  the  Judge  applied  to  Congress,  as  is  stated  above»  to 
change  the  boundaries  of  his  purchase,  and  grant  him  a 
patent,  for  as  much  land  as  he  was  then  able  to  pay  fof . 
When  the  bill  for  that  purpose  was  before  Congress,  Gen, 
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Dayton,  the  agent  of  Afr.  Symmes,  and  then  a  very  inflnen- 
tial  member  of  the  House,  introdnced  a  aection,  aathoriaing 
the  Preaident  to  convey  to  Mr.  Symmea  and  hb  aasociatea, 
me  entire  township,  in  traat,  for  the  purpose  of  establiahing 
an  Academy,  and  other  achools  of  learning,  conformably  to 
the  ordinance  of  Congreaa  of  2d  of  Octd[>«r,  1787;  to  be 
located,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Governor,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  Tenitoiy  North*weat  of  the  river  Ohio,  within 
the  term  of  five  years,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  centre  of 
the  tract  of  land,  granted  by  the  patent.  [See  Appendix,  D.] 

The  fact  was,  that  under  that  ordinance,  the  right  to  the 
township  had  been  lost,  by  relinquishing  half  the  quantity 
of  his  proposed  purchase :  yet,  from  some  cause,  either  from 
a  want  of  correct  informlUion,  or  a  disposition  to  be  gene- 
rous, the  provision  was  retained,  and  became  a  part  of  the 
law.  At  that  time,  there  was  not  an  entire  township  in 
the  Purchase,  undisposed  of;  portions  of  each  and  all  of 
them,  had  been  sold  by  Mr.  Symmes,  aftor  his  right  to 
College  lands  had  been  lost,  and  before  the  law  of  1792 
had  renewed  the  daim.  It  was  not,  therefore,  in  his  power 
to  make  the  appropriation  required. 

The  matter  remained  in  that  situation,  till  the  first  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  was  elected  in  1799.  Mr.  Symmes, 
then  feeUng  the  embarrassment  of  his  situation,  and  aWare 
that  the  sulgect  would  be  taken  up  by  that  body,  made  a 
written  propoBiti<m  to  the  Governor  of  the  Territory,  offer^ 
ing  the  second  township  of  the  second  Fractional  Range, 
for  the  purposes  of  a  College.  The  Governor,  on  examina- 
tion, found  that  Mr.  Symmes  had  sold  an  undivided  moiety 
of  that  township,  for  a  valuable  considwation,  in  1788,  lour 
years  before  the  right  to  a  College  township  existed;  that 
the  purchaser  had  filed  a  bill,  in  the  Cirenit  Court  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  to  obtain 
a  specific  perfbimanee  of  his  contract:  and  that  the  Judge 
had  also  sold  small  portions  of  the  same  township  to  other 
persons,  who  then  held  written  eontraets  finr  the  same  in 
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the  form  of  deeds.  As  a  matter  of  eonne,  llie  township 
was  rejected  by  the  Governor.    [See  Appendix  E,  1,  2,  3.] 

Soon  after  that  occunrenoe,  the  subject  was  bron^t  be- 
fore the  Territorial  Legislature,  at  the  instance  of  Ifr. 
Symmesy  who  repeated  the  offer  to  thent.  They  also  re- 
fused to  receive  it,  for  the  same  reasons  which  had  been 
assigned  by  the  Governor,  as  appears  from  the  journal  of 
that  body.  A  similar  refusal,  for  the  same  reasons,  was 
subsequently  made  by  the  State  Legislature,  to  whom  it 
was  again  offered  by  the  Judge.  Not  satisfied  with  thesia 
repeated  refusals,  in  1802-8,  he  offered  the  same  township 
to  Congress  for  the  same,  purpose.  His  proposition  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  that  body,  who,  aftw  hearing 
his  own  ex  parte  statement  of  the  facts,  relating  to  the  town- 
ship, were  fully  satisfied,  that  it  could  not  be  held,  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  offered;  and  therefore  they  also 
refused  to  receive  it. 

It  was  afiirmed  in  the  written  communication  of  Judge 
Symmes,  to  Congress,  very  correctly,  that  the  Miami  Pur- 
chase did  not  obtain  a  right  to  College  lands,  till  the  law 
of  1792  was  passed;  that  prior  to  that  time,  he  had  sold 
large  portions  of  every  township  in  his  Purchase,  as  he  had 
a  right  to  do;  that  the  township  he  then  offered,  had  noi 
been  reserved  for  a  CoB^ej  but  to  be  sold  and  disposed  qfj  for  his 
oum  personal  ben^;  and  that  he  had  sold  large  portions  of  it  as 
earljf  as  1788,  but  that  those  saUs^  m  his  cphdoii,  were  void. 
[See  Appendix,  P,  6.] 

Some  persons  had  the  charity  to  believe,  that  when  he 
first  proposed  that  township,  for  the  use  of  a  College,  it 
was  his  intention  to  purchase  out  the  claimants,  which  he 
probably  might  have  done,  at  the  time  the  law  passed, 
making  the  grant,  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms;  but  he 
omitted  to  do  so,  till  that  arrangement  became  impractica* 
ble,  and  until  his  embarrassments  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  make  any  remuneration  to  Congress,  or  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Miami  Purchase. 
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The  delegates  represeBting  the  Tenitoiy  hi  CongreBS, 
were  instructed  jQx>m  time  to  time,  to  exert  their  influence 
to  induce  the  government  to  grant  a  township,  in  lieu  of 
the  one  which  had  been  lost;  but  nothing  eflfectnal  was 
accomplished,  until  the  establishment  of  a  State  govern* 
ment,  in  1802-8,  when  a  law  was  passed  by  Congress, 
vesting  in  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  a  quantity  of  land,  equal 
to  one  entire  township,  to  be  located  under  their  directioni 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  College  or  an  Academy, 
in  lieu  of  the  township  already  granted,  fbr  the  same  pur- 
^pose,  by  the  act  entitled  '^An  act  auth<Mrising  the  grant 
and  conveyance  of  certain  lands  to  John  C.  Symmes  and 
his  associates." 

In  April,  1803,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  passed  an  act, 
appointing  Jacob  White,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  and  William 
Ludlow,  Commissioners  to  locate  the  College  lands,  amount* 
ing  to  thirty-six  sections;  by  virtue  of  which  they  selected 
and  located  them,  as  they  are  now  held  by  the  Miami 
University.  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  sales  that 
had  been  made  in  the  Miami  Purchase,  the  College  lands 
were,  from  necessity,  located  west  of  the  Big  Miami  river, 
without  the  limits  of  the  Miami  Purchase. 

In  February,  1809,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law,  con- 
taining the  following  provision,  to  wit:  ^* There  shall  be  an 
University  established  and  instituted,  in  manner  hereafter 
to  be  directed,  within  that  ,part  of  the  countiy  known  by 
the  name  of  John  Cleves  Symmes'  Purchase;  which  Uni- 
versity shall  be  designated  by  the  name  and  style  of  the 
Miami  University."  The  act  then  proceeded  to  describe' 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  corporation,  and  to  appoint 
trustees,  etc.;  it  then  made  a  formal  grant  of  all  the  land 
vested  in  them  by  Congress,  for  the  use  of  the  Miami  Pur- 
chase, to  the  corporation  created  by  that  act,  and  their  suc- 
cessors forever,  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  said 
University. 

The  17th  section  i^pointed  Alexander  Campbell,  the 
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Reverend  James  KiUbom,  and  the  Reverend  Robert  Wil- 
son, CommiBsionersy  to  fix  on  the  place  for  the  permanent 
seat  of  ike  University,  tn  swA  part  cf  Jokn  C.  Sjfmmef 
Purduue,  as  an  eligible  place  conid  be  fbnnd,  paying  re- 
gard to  health,  etc. 

The  19th  section  directed  the  first  meeting  of  the  coipo- 
ration  to  be  at  Lebanon,  in  the  county  of  Warren.  At  the 
time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Wilson  was  detained  at  home  by  mkr 
ness  in  his  fSeunily.  The  other  Commissioners,  his  col- 
leagues,  attended,  and  after  having  examined  all  the 
places  presented  for  their  consideration,  including  Cincin- 
nati, Dayton,  and  Lebanon,  they  selected  die  town  of 
Lebanon,  in  the  county  of  Warren,  as  the  seat  ^f  the 
University,  and  made  their  report  accordingly  to  the 
Legislature. 

It  was  then  generally  understood,  that  the  seat  of  Ae 
institution  was  unalterably  fixed,  although  the  citizens  of 
other  places,  wlTo  had  fiedled  in  their  applications,  were 
greatly  disapp<nnted.  But  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
latijp,  a  proposition  was  made  by  Mr.  Oooper,  of  Dayton, 
to  establish  the  University  on  the  College  lands,  without 
the  limits  of  Symmes'  Purchase.  This  proposition  was 
olgected  to,  on  various  grounds.  It  was  contended,  that 
the  donation  was  originally  made  to  the  people  of  the 
llianu  Purchase,  for  their  exclusive  benefit — that  the 
patent  of  1792,  granted  the  township  for  the  sole  intent 
and  purpose  of  erecting  and  establishing,  wUhin  that  Pur- 
cAoitf,  an  Academy,  etc.,  thi^  the  law,  subsequently  passed 
in  1803,  vested  the  land  in  the  Legislature,  for  the  purpose 
of  an  Academy,  in  lieu  of  the  township  already  granted 
for  the  same  purpose. 

It  was  further  contended,  that  by  the  law  of  1800,  the 
Legislaliuse  had  established  a  University,  within  the  li$mts 
qf  John  C.  Sjfmmet?  Purdiase,  and  had  granted  the  fee  of 
the  land,  to  the  Trustees  of  that  institution,  for  its  sole  and 
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exduaive  benefit — that  they  had  thus  executed  their  trusty 
and  exhausted  their  power,  and  that  they  could  not  revoke 
that  grant,  or  apply  the  fund  to  another  institutioni  estab- 
lished wUhmU  the  Miami  Purchase.  The  Legislatore,  how- 
ever, thought  differently,  and  passed  an  act  establishing 
the  University  on  the  land,  without  the  limits  of  John  C. 
I^mmes*  Purchase.  That  institution  b  now  in  a  very 
flourishing  state,  and  although  the  original  beneficiaries  of 
the  grant  have  been  wrongfiilly  deprived  of  their  rights^ 
yet  it  is  now  too  late  to  Tclieve  fhem,  without  great  tem- 
porary iigury  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  on  that  account 
it  is  desirable  that  no  effort  be  made  to  distotb  die  iutitu* 
tion,  or  to  «heck  its  advance. 
28 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Anient  artificial  ■tractarea  in  Cinciiuiati. — Articlea  foond  in  thanu— Per- 
petoation  of  regetable  prodnetionav-^AIInTial  depoait  at  Cincinnati.— Haw 
prodnoed.— Nota.^— Refleetiona  on  tho  Moaaic  account  of  croatfaniP^Ptob 
■Uo  chanfe  in  tho  couiaa  of  tho  Bif  Miami^-How  pndncad. — Navigatioii 
of  tha  Miaiiaiippi  rirard— Intri^ea  with  tho  Spaniah  offieoia^ — H&o  torritory 
of  Miaaiaaippi  oatabliahod. — ^Introdnction  of  American  Conrta^— <Snita  at  law 
ainltipl7.p*Pnotico  profitable. 

Tn  moundB  and  other  artificial  ttmctores,  found  tfaron^- 
oat  the  Weatem  country,  have  excited  bo  mnch  attention,  and 
given  rise  to  so  many  speculations;  that  it  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  give  a  concise  account  of  those  which  were  stand- 
ing within  the  limits  of  Cincinnati,  in  1796. 

The  improvements  made  in  the  village,  at  that  early  pe- 
riod, were  trifling.  The  surface  of  the  ground  had  been 
scarcely  disturbed,  by  the  small  number  of  temporary  build- 
ings, which  had  been  constructed  for  immediate  use ;  and 
the  ancient  works  referred  to,  were  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation;  only  depressed  in  height,  by  the  natural 
causes,  which  had  been  operating  for  ages,  to  wash  and 
wear  them  down. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  village,  there  w^re  two  large 
circles,  one  on  the  eastern,  boundary  of  the  town,  which 
extended  to  Eastern  Row,  a  two-pole  alley,  since  widened 
and  called  Broadway;  and  the  other  near  the  centre  of  the 
plat.  They  were  constructed  with  great  exactness,  and 
were  about  six  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  The  earth  which 
composed  them,  had  been  manifestly  brought  from  some 
distance,  or  taken  evenly  jQx>m  the  surrounding  surface,  and 
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had  been  gradually  washed  down,  during  a  succeasion  of 
^ges;  yet  the  apex  of  the  one  most  central,  was  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  its  base^  which  had  been 
greatly  widened  by  abrasion.  They  were  on  the  tipper 
level  of  the  town  plat,  and  did  not.  approach  neareir  the 
brink  of  it  Ihan  four  hundred  feet. 

Near  the  western  boundary  of  the  village,  there  stood  a 
conical  mound  of  great  beauty,  about  fifty  feet  high,  con* 
strqcted  with  great  exactness,  and  standing  on  a  base  unu^ 
sually  small,  compared  with  its  height.  When  Greneral 
Wayne's  army  was  encamped  at  Hobson's  Choice,*  he  had  a 
sentry-box  on  the  top  of  it,  which  gave  a  view  of  the  entire 
plain.  In  the  same  neighborhood,  three  smaller  mounds 
were  standing,  which  were  found  on  examination  to  contain 
human  bones,  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  most  of  them. 
There  was  also  one  of  a  medium  size,  Compared  with  the 
others,  standing  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  about  midway  be- 
tween the  circles,  and  in  advance  of  them  about  three  hun- 
dred feet.  It  was  on  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  Main 
street,  and  as  that  street  was  from  time  to  time,  dug  down 
and  graded,  for  the  convenience  of  trflvelMng,  the  mound 
was  gradually  precipitated  into  it,  and  has  been  entirely 
removed  many  years  ago. 

While  that  process  was  going  on,  many  articles  were 
found,  some  of  which  were  of  an  interesting  character,  and 
were  most  probably  deposited  in  it,  after  the  country  had 

*  On  the  tfriyal  of  General  Wayne,  at  Cincinnati^  with  the  troopt  from 
LegionYille,  late  in  1793,  he  ordered  the  QuartermaBter,  with  two  or  three  of 
his  officers,  to  make  a  carefal  examination  of  the  grounds  adjoining  the  town, 
and  select  the  most  eligible  spot  for  the  construction  of  an  encampment. 
After  a  careful  execution  of  the  order,  they  reported  that  there  was  no  situa- 
tion near  the  town,  on  which  the  army  could  be  conyeniently  encamped;  and 
that  the  only  ground,  which  was  in  any  degree  calculated  for  the  purpose, 
was  on  the  riyer  bank,  between  the  Tillage  and  Millcreek.  The  General  re« 
plied,  **  If  that  be  so,  we  hare  Hobson's  choice,  and  must  take  it.'*  From  that 
expression,  the  place  selected  was  immediately  called  Hobson's  Choice,  and  has 
been  known  by  that  name  erer  nnce. 
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been  visited  by  Eoropeaim.  Among  them  vere  marine' 
sheik  and  pieces  of  hazd  brown  earthenware.  A  smaD 
image  of  a  female,  snpposed  to  be  the  Virgin  Maiy,  holding 
an  infant  in  her  arms,  finely  wrougl^  in  ivwy,  which  had 
been  somewhat  matUated,  was  also  found.  A  small  coni- 
plez  instrument  of  iron,  much  corroded,  and  mnpoaed 
by  some,  to  have  been  intended  to  ascertain  the  weight  of 
%ht  articles,  was  discovered.  The  skeleton  of  a  man  waa 
ako  fonnd,  contained  in  what  might  be  called  a  o^Bn  oC 
flat  stones,  so  placed,  as  to  protect  the  body  on  every  Mb, 
from  the  pressure  of  the  earth.  This  grave  was  only  a  few 
feet  below  the  upper  surface  of  the  barrow. 

In  the  year  1800,  a  well  was  dug  within  the  central  cir* 
de  above  described,  in  which  at  the  depth  of  niaety-tisffee 
feet,  two  stamps  were  found,  one  about  a  foot,  and  the  other 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  concmning  whichi  many 
exaggerated  statements  have  appeared  in  print,  at  diSerent 
times,  professing  to  describe  their  appearance,  Bind  die  con- 
dition in  which  they  were  when  first  discovered.  One  wii* 
ter  stated  that  they  had  evidently  been  out  down  by  a  me- 
tallic instrument — that  tiie  marks  of  an  axe  were  visible^ 
a;nd  that  chips  were  found  near  them,  in  a  state  of  prescar- 
vation.  Another  said,  that  iron  rust  was  seen  oa  them,, 
and  a  third,  that  an  axe  wasN  found  near  by.  Neith^  of 
these  accounts  waa  true.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  stumps  were 
found  at  the  depth  stated;  and  that  when  discovered,  they 
were  standing  in  the  position  in  which  they  grew.  Their 
roots  were  yet  sound,  and  extended  from  them,  horizoataUy 
and  regularly  in  every  direction.  Their  tops  had  decaye4> 
tod  mouldered  to  earth,  so  that  no  opinion  could  be  formed 
as  to  the  means  by  which  the  trunks  had  been  severed.  The 
surface  of  the  earth  over  the  place  where  they  were  found, 
was  ninety-three  feet  above  them,  and  one  hundred  and 
twelve  feet  above  the  present  low  water  mark  of  the  Ohio 
river.  They  could  not  have  been  brought  there  by  a  cur- 
rent of  water,  because  their  upright  position,  and  the  reg- 
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ular  bioii^ontal  extension  of  tlieir  roots,  in  aD  directions, 
proved  tliat  diey  must  have  grown  on  the  spot  where  they 
were  found. 

There  ia  another  fact  connected  with  this  subject,  worthy 
of  notice/  Before  the  well  ^was  dug,  not  a  mulberry  tree 
had  been  seen  growing  on  the  premises,  though  they  were 
found  in  the  neighboring  forest,  yet  the  next  season,  they 
sprang  up  wherever  the  excavated  earth  had  been  spread, 
in  such  numbers  as  made  it  necessary  to  destroy  them, 
and  they  continued  thus  to  shoot  up  for  a  year  or  two; 
though  not  one  made  its  appearance  on  the  remote  parts  of 
the  lot,  to  which  the  excavated  earth  had  not  been  carried. 

This  fact  produced  a  belief  that  one  of  them  must  have 
been  the  stump  of  a  mulberry,  and  gave  rise  to  some 
speculation,  as  to  the  physical  cause  of  the  reproduction  of 
trees,  which  led  to  an  examination  of  the  Mosaic  account 
of  creation,  to  ascertain  what  light  it  might  cast  on  the 
subject.* 


*  Wheii  th«  rsidtr  hm  enmiiied  the  chapter  refemd  to,  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
Meerteining  what  the  inepired  writer  has  atated,  in  regard  to  the  ftirmotioii  of 
the  earth,  and  ita  Tegetable  prodnbtiona,  and  the  proTision  made  for  reprodn- 
oing  them,  and  perpetuating  their  eziatenee;  if  he  will  paiiae,  and  reriew  the 
reaidiie  of  the  Tema,  he  will  find  k  heantjr  pervading  the  whole,  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  anblimity  of  the  sabject  The  eubetanee  of  the  firat  man- 
dale  nttered  by  the  Deity,  at  the  beginning  of  creation,  clothed  in  the  meet 
•imple  language,  la  what  writera  of  taate  in  all  agea,  hanre  called  the  true  aub- 
iime.  Longinua,  the  learned  critic  and  atateaman,  of  Palmyra,  quoted  the 
paange  aa  a  moat  atriking  apecimen  of  that  atyle  of  writing. 

It  ia  admitted  by  thoae  who  beliere  in  the  rerity  of  the  Scripturee,  that  the 
fittta  teoorda^  throughout  the  chapter,  were  inapired;  and  a  lover  of  the  8ttb> 
Ume»  might  peraoade  himaelf,  that  the  language  in  which  they  are  ezpreawd 
waa  alao  inapired.  While  atiidying  thla  chapter,  it  ahould  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  although  the  Egyptkna  had  made  conaiderable  adyanoeo  in  the  aeienee  of 
Mlrommy,  in  the  daya  of  Moeee,  who  wa&  inatmeted  in  all  their  literature, 
3rBt,  compared  with  aubaequent  dineoreriea,  that  acience  waa  in  ita  inlhney. 
The  moat  cultiralad  of  the  human  ^unUy,  knew  but  littie  of  the  heavenly 
bodaea,  «r  of  the  influeneea  which  keep  them  in  their  plaoea  and  regnUt*  their 
moTomenta.  The  lawa  of  grayity  and  attraction  were  unknown;  the  power 
wbUk  theue  lawa  gMe  to  the  ana,  erer  the  adar  ayatem,  they  did  hat  under- 
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Tlie  inspired  historiaii  tells  us,  that  on  the  lliiid  day, 
God  said,  ''Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yield- 
ing seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit,  after  his  kind, 
whose  seed  is  in  itself."    On  this  concise  statement  the 

stand,  nor  did  they  and«ntand  the  inflaenee,  whieh  the  heaTsnly  hodiee  esert 
on  each  other. 

It  was  not  deemed  expedient,  to  inspire  Moses  with  a  knowledge  of  astron* 
omy,  althongh  with  the  limited  skill  he  possessed,  on  that  snbject,  it  was  Mt 
possible  to  record  the  facts,  aa  a  master  in  the  science  mii^t  have  dona.  Hb 
has  therefore  giren  them  in  the  concise,  simple,  bnt  beantiful  langaafe  in 
whidi  we  find  them.  The  process  is  stated,  as  far  as  he  conld  comprehend  it, 
bat  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain,  or  describe  the  mutations,  which  matter 
underwent,  in  the  process  of  passing  ftom  chaos,  to  the  oiganixed  stale  m 
which  it  now  appears. 

It  is  Tory  manifest,  that  daring  the  process,  the  particles  of  light  scattered 
through  chaos  were  collected-— earth  and  water  were  separated--a  firmament 
was  produced — an  atmosphere  made — the  planets  brought  into  form  and  set  i& 
motion;  and  a  new  system  of  worlds,  planted  in  space;  yet  no  intelllgihle  es* 
planation  is  giTon  of  the  prooess,  by  which  these  resnlts  woie  branght  abttnt 
Why  was  it  so  7  Simply  because  it  seemed  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty, 
to  confine  his  rerelation  to  the  naked  fact,  that,  by  his  own  power,  he  created 
and  orgaiiised  our  system,  by  progresstTO  moToments,  in  the  space  of  six  days. 

The  chief  ol]ject  of  Deity,  in  making  the  roTolation,  seems  to  hare  been,  to 
give  publicity  to  the  great  truth,  that  he  alone  crealed  the  henfens  and  thn 
earth,  and  formed  and  fashioned  them,  by  his  own  power,  after  the  counsel  of 
his  own  will.  This  being  proclaimed  and  known,  the  object  of  the  roTolation 
was  accomplished.  Moses  was  neither  commanded,  nor  inspired,  to  instruct 
the  world  in  philosophy  or  astronomy.  The  object  of  his  roTslation  was  of  a 
different  character.  It  was  to  convince  men  of  the  majesty  and  power  of  their 
Creator;  not  to  enlighten  them,  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  accomplishes  his 
purposes  it  was  to  reach  the  heart  rather  than  the  head,  and  to  hold  men  in 
their  allegiance  to  heaTon,  by  the  influence  of  admiration,  as  well  as  of  fear. 

In  the  fiirst  two  verses  of  the  chapter,  the  chaotic  mass  out  of  which  the 
solar  system  was  organized,  is  described  as  it  was,  when  the  work  of  organise 
tion  conmienoed.  The  terms  used,  are  well  selected  to  represent  a  confused 
mixtare  of  alt  the  Turieties  of  matter,  found  in  the  solar  system.  It  was  saU 
to  be  without  form  and  Toid— 4t  was  caOed  a  deep,  and  is  spoken  of  as  waton 
eoveied  with  darkness,  terms  which  property  apply  to  chaotic,  nebulooa,  on* 
organised,  matter.  This  matter,  occupying  the  entire  space,  through  which 
the  planete  reTolTO,  and  extending,  probably,  to  an  immense  distance  beyond 
the  orbit  of  the  most  remote  of  them,  was  the  material  of  which  the  solar  sys- 
tem was  composed. 

The  expresrions  used  indicate,  that  the  matter  tpokett  of  had  boon  created 
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qaestibn  aiises,  how  far.  does  it  aoootmt  for  the  £iet8  men* 
tioned  above  ?  It  may  be  prestuaaed,  that  when  the  veget* 
able  productioiur  of  the  earth  were  made,  the  Creator 
ordained  the  means,  or  the  law,  by  which  they  were  to  be 

anterior  to  tho  coiiimeiic«iiioiit  of  the  work  of  ciMtioa,  deeeribed  ■•  btviag 
been  finkhed  in  eiz  dnymi  The  tenna  employed  ere  not  sneoeptible  of  eny 
other  ittterpretetion.  They  aifimi  that  «<  in  the  beginning,  God  ereeted  tho 
lievfen  and  the  earth'*— they  deaoribe  the  oondition  of  tliat  piimitlTe  ereation, 
before  and  at  the  time,  the-Bpirit  moved  upon  it;  and,  aa  that  movement  pre* 
eeded,  in  point  of  time,  the  conmienoement  of  the  work  of  creation,  atated  in 
the  veraea  following,  the  matter,  on  tho  liuse  of  whieh  it  waa  made,  mnat  alao 
fanve  preceded  it 

Theae  two  vermo  aeem  intended  to  ahow,  what  the  Creator  had  done  hi  th» 
beginning;  bnt  when  the  beginning  waa,  we  are  not  informed.  It  might  hnve 
been  myriads  of  agee,  before  onr  ayatem  waa  otganiied,  poaaibly  from  all  eter* 
nity.  Be  thia  aa  it  may,  the  inapired  p«i,  which  made  the  record,  haa  written 
it  down  in  terma  not  to  be  miataken;  that  the  matter  compoaing  thia  syatemt 
waa  created,  and  in  exiotence,  before  the  ayatem  itaelf  waa  arranged. 

Moaea,  hacving  given  a  deioription  of  the  matter  created  in  the  beginnings 
proceeda  to  recite,  what  portion  of  the  work  of  creation  waa  aocomplidied,  on 
eachof  thedzconiecntivedayi.  On  the  ftrat,  he  telle  na,  the  Spirit  of  Ood 
moved  on  the  face  of  the  watera;  and  the  command  waa  given,  **  Let  there  bo 
Ught"  Hiat  command  waa  obeyed.  Light  waa  prodnced,  and  called  Day^— 
darkneaa  waa  aeparated  from  it,  and  waa  called  Night  The  inapired  writav 
then  inf orma  na^  that  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  firat  day. 

The  condnaion  to  be  drawn  from  thia  atatement  ia,  that  the  formation  of  th« 
8nn  waa  completed  daring  the  firat  day,  and  that  before  the  commencement 
of  ita  oiganiiation,  the  partidea  which  compoae  it,  were  dlAiaed  thron^nt 
the  entire  maaa  of  matter,  from  which  it  waa  formed.  On  thia  anppoaitiont 
the  command  of  the  Deity  might  have  been  literally  obeyed,  by  any  proceaB« 
which  wonM  collect  the  partidea  of  light  from  all  directiona,  into  one  body  at 
the  centre  of  chaoa;  nor  would  it  be  inconaiatent  with  the  narrative,  if  that 
prooeaa  ahonld  have  been  carried  on  gradnally,  by  the  operation  of  laws,  im* 
preaaed  on  matter  at  ifa  creation,  for  tho  very  pnrpoae  of  prodndng  that  reanlt* 
Bnt  whether  thia  hypotheeb  be  anatained  or  not,  it  ia  certdn  that  the  8nn, 
the  Bonroe  of  light,  waa  completed  by  acme  proceaa,  in  the  firat  of  the  aix 
perioda  denominated  daya. 

It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  great  moment,  what  the  dnration  of  that  period 
waa,  for  with  the  Deity,  "one  day  ia  aa  a  thonaand  years,  and  a  thonaand  year* 
aa  one  day."  The  command  might  have  been  instantly  obeyed;  the  partidea 
which  compose  that  body,  might  have  moved,  at  once,  to  tho  centre  of  chaoa, 
now  the  centre  of  the  aolar  system;  and  it  might  have  been  formed  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  might  instantly  have  thrown  ont  ita  lif^t  upon,  the  surrounding 
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npiodnced  and  peipetostad;  and  it  woold  aeem  thai  liMMe 
maaiia  oagbt  to  be  fi>iuid  in  this  extraet,  tiioiig^  it  magr  be 
dUfaolt  or  even  impoaable  to  compiehead  ^aem^  or  Am 
manlier  in  'wlueh  they  opemte. 


Tb»  t0zt  win  fcMr  thai  omIniolioB,  nd»  iiTMpwtm  of  1 
teirodl  from  giatlogicri  miMoh,  and  fnai  other  ooqiom^  poriiiyi  ■•  < 
of  tho  BlUe  woqU  €mI  dHpooad  to  givoit  any  othor  iateqpfotatioa;  hit  yot  it 
lodUSonlttofiadanMOB^whyUiiiayiiot  noMToadiftfoiit  ono,  witk  oqaal 
fkpmty,  and  ift  porfoet  eooMMaMo  with  tho  parity  oad  fiMity  of  tho  lo^ 


.  la  tha  Almighty  miad  then  ia  bo  dhiwm  of  time  wo  pnoaot,  port 
lo  coma  it  ia  one  onceaainf  now— all  poittona  of  dnxmtion  am  aa  poiJiti^  i 
timrdayaoryaaMyorthooaandaof  yeon.  Ho  mi^t  hofo  emated  tho  i 
iao  moment*-ui  tho  twinkling  of  an  ojo  ■  withoot  intetmadiata  \ 
WoQ  aa  to  hare  dona  H  in  aiz  day*;  hot  ho  ohoao  not  to  do  ao.  Ha  aaw  piapar 
to  make  it  a  progiaaaiva  woik>  and  to  oamplato  it  in  diffoient,  onoeaariTo  yor 
lioda,  thedamtion  of  which  woold  aeom  to  be  aamttor  of  bat  titllo  moment, 
whUe  the  tnith  of  tlM  nanativa  ia  ooknowladgod  and  bdiovod. 
.  Tho  pupooM  of  the  ravolation  oio  o^nolly  gained,  whether  tho  daya  apoken 
of  bo  oonaidorad  ao  porioda  of  twonty-fow  honmt  or  of  m«ch  longer  dnmtion 
Onthoimtonppo«tioii,then  ia  0  difionltytoonoonntor.  Tho  ofonh^;  ond 
the  morning  had  oenmloted  tho  iimt  and  the  aaoond  day,  bofoio  thoevthwnp 
formed,  or  oonM  hoTO  mode  a  fevdntion  on  ita  ojdi,  by  whi^  onr  daya  nm 
kaown  and  meaanrad.  Of  comma,  three  of  thoae  porioda  mnathofopoaaad,  bo- 
fore  that  maaanremont  of  time  exiated.  How,  then,  ooold  them  bo  on  ofoning 
tad  n  atoming  eonatittttinf  a  day,  ao  wo  naderatand  that  term,  till  the  ann 
wao  created,  and  the  aorth  pmt  in  motion  in  ita  orbit  end  oronnd  ita  axial 
.  Ho  who  contonda  for  the  literal  meaning  of  the  woid  day,  need  in  thia  chop* 
tar,  and  inaiata,  that  it  moot  Brnan  a  period  of  twonty-fonr  honra,  and  no  mora, 
ahonld  ponm  and  r«aeet,  whether  it  doaa  not  orm  the  enemioa  of  revelation 
widi  owei^on  not  aoaUy  to  be  parried.  How  woold  the  frioada  of  the  Bible 
ancceoi  in  defending  it  ogainat  the  ottocka  of  infidelity,  if  Oiay  won  to  moin- 
tohi  the  rale  of  literal  inteipratation  throofhontt  Laigo  portiona  of  it  on 
aooaamrily  admitted  to  be  figuatin,  and  teeaiTo  all  their  oppliaotion  end  fono 
|h»i  thot  admiarion. 

What  woold  bo  the  intoipntetion  of  the  aovonty  weeko  of  Denial,  if  the  term 
week  wen  to  be  taken  in  ita  literal  meoningt  All  eommentatom  agree  thai 
in  that  connection  it  meona  o  mnch  longer  period  than  tho  woid  a^maaea, 
according  to  ita  popoUr  acceptation.  Why,  than,  ahonld  tho  aame  rale  of  inter- 
pntatlon  be  rejected,  in  the  preoant  can,  and  then  difficoltiea  be  onconntond, 
when  they  may  be  n  eaaily  and  natorally  oToidedt  If  thia  lieenn  can  bo 
taken,  the  work  of  creation  may  have  been  completed,  in  the  order  recited  by 
Moan,  by  the  operation  of  lawa  ordained  by  the  Almighty,  cateulated  to  pro- 
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It  i^pean  to  be  a  reMonable  eoigeotiire  that  eachTUictjr 
4f  tree  end  plant,  wb8  oiigiiially  endued  -wllii  some  aothre 
principle  or  viitoe,  peoatiar  to  itBolf^  which,  vrhsa  commn* 
nicated  to  the  easth,  and  expMed  to  die  action  of  heat,  air, 

4Me  tb*  rtralti ht inleniieJ, md  which  weie  infbet  |mdiW6fll,  in  obe^aea  to 
hiftwiU.  ThMbypothMbdoM  not  infringe  on  the  verity  of  the  Mooie  accoanti 
and  moat  certainly,  it  does  not  detract  from  the  infinite  power  of  the  Creator. 
tt  rather  glvee  a  more  exalted,  aa  it  doea  a  more  intellectaa!  idea,  of  hii  majeaty 
•ad  glory. 

Thai*  ia  aowething  Mihlime  in  the  eynlamplation  of  (neh  a  nnion  of  powar 
and  wiadom,  aa  muat  be  brongbt  into  ezetcaae  by  a  being,  who  ordaina  lawa, 
operating  ailently  throngh  all  apace,  producing  in  exact  accordance  with  hie 
win,  and  in  the  praciae  time  faitended,  rach  atapendona  leaaHa  aa  we  aee  dia- 
played  hi  onr  plaaotary  syatem.  Hia  Ibot  that  tfaoaa  lawa  wMwmpHahiid  the 
p«i|Kiae  of  bun  who  ordained  them,  by  alow  progrearive  actioa,  ao  aa  to  con* 
anmmate  the  intended  reaolta  in  the  conne  of  many  agea,  detracta  nothing 
from  the  power  and  wiadom  of  their  divine  author.  On  the  contrary,  it'  rather 
axalta  and  magnifiea  both. 

Aa  far  aa  the  attribntea  of  the  Dhdne^eharaeter  are  eoneemed,  the  piodao- 
tion  of  theae  reaolta,  by  the  inilaance  of  lawa  operatlag  for  unknown  ligaa, 
and  formed  wkh  aneh  precidon  aa  to  produce  in  the  end  the  exact  reaalt  pve* 
^Mermined  by  their  anther,  mnat,  if  each  a  thing  be  poarible,  oxoel  the  glory 
of  apeaking  tikem  into  being  inatantaneonaly.  ' 

Tliara  ia  a  giandaar  in  the  oaneaption  of  anoh  an  fanmMue  maaa  of  chaotic 
'flyittar,  aa  Moaea  deaeribaa»  filling  tha  vaat  apace  oocnpied  by  the  adar  ayatanii 
ilrat  cieated  out  of  nothing,  and  then  reduced  to  order  and  beauty  by  the  allent 
action  of  lawa  deriaed  for  the  pnrpoae. 

The  meana  by  which  the  Craator  aaw  proper  to  orgaaiia  the  hearanly  bodlea 
— ^[ilaoe  them  in  their  ofbita,  and  peipatoate  thair  moramenta,  weia  of  hia  own 
ehaoaing.  All  that  ia  here  contended  for  ia,  that  hia  attribntea  are  eqnally  flltia* 
iiated  in  the  work  of  creation,  whether  he  aoeompliahed  it  inatantaneonaly,  by 
the  power  of  hia  word,  or  brought  itnbont  in  prooeaa  of  tune,  by  intermediate 

When  the  eommand  waa  given,  «Let  there  bo  light,**  might  not  the  tewa  of 
«ttnM)tlon  and  gravity,  or  aome  other  law  ordained  by  the  IMty,  either  diaeo* 
Terad  by  philoaophy  already,  or  yet  to  be  diaoovered,  have  began  the  proceaa  of 
obeying  the  mandate,  by  canaing  the  particlea  which  oompoae  the  ann  to  move 
ftoa  all  parte  of  chaoa  to  Ita  centre,  and  there  farm  that  gloriona  ori>T  If  thia 
had  been  the  prooeaa,  no  attribnte  of  the  Craator  wavld  have  been  <«wrinfa»^ 
by  the  daration  of  the  period  in  whioh  it  waa  aoeompDahed. 

The  diaaoveriea  of  geological  reaeareh  fiivor  thia  hypotiieaia.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  aarftMo  and  interior  of  the  globe,  aa  Ihr  aa  it  baa  been  aeon,  preaeata 
to  the  eye  ramaina  of  the  varietiaa  of  4>iganiaed  matter,  aotloed  by  the  aaevad 
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and  moutQre,  operatQB  as  the  geiminatiiig  oaoMi  indicated 
by  the  phraseology  of  the  quotation;  and  that  this  a^fent, 
be  it  -what  it  may^  can  exist  unimpaired  in  a  dormant  state, 
for  an  indefinite  period,  if  it  be  kept  from  the  direct  infldr 
ence  of  the  sun  and  air. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  vrhen  the  town  of  Cin* 
cinnati  was  laid  out,  the  forest  presented  evidence  that  the 
surface  of  the  earth  had  not  undergone  any  material 
change,  for  many  centories ;  as  it  exhibited  the  remains 
of  trees,  which  had  matured,  fallen,  and  decayed,  by  the 
side  of  others  still  flourishing,  and  giving  evidence  that 
diey  had  been  growing  hundreds  of  years.  The  stamps 
must,  therefore,  have  been  in  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  found,  to  wit,  ninety-three  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  during  an  equal  period;  and  yet  when  the  earth 
about  their  roots  was  raised,  and  scattered  over  the  surface 

hiatorian,  affording  indieatioiw,  by  their  relatire  povtioii.  that  they  ware  foimedi 
in  th6  order  etated  by  himi  bat  they  indioate  alao,  that  the  period  ooeapied  m 
their  formation  muat  have  exceeded,  Tory  maobt  the  ehort  duration  of  a  days 
or  a  reyohition  of  tiia  earth  on  ita  axia. 

At  the  olooe  of  the  fonrth  day,  the  gf^bmk  waa  fintahedt  and  eviary  planet 
waa  movinf  harmoniooaly  in  ita  orbit,  aronnd  a  common  oentre.  It  has 
been  admitted  by  dirinea  that  when  the  movement  of  theaa  bodlea  had  com* 
menced,  the  Deity  ■nepended  the  exeroiae  of  hia  direct  power,  to  eontiniit 
their  motion,  and  left  them  to  be  moved  and  gnided  by  the  lawa  to  which  ha 
had  aabjected  them.  If  thia  be  admitted,  the  difficulty  aeema  to  be  removed( 
for  it  will  not  be  aaid,  that  the  lawa  which  preaarve  and  regulate  the  movof 
menfa  of  the  whole  nniverae,  conld  not  have  been  employed  to  organiie  and 
put  in  motion  a  aingie  ayatem  belonging  to  it.  There  ia  nothing,  thai^ 
irreverent  or  unaeriptnnl  in  the  anggeation,  that  when  the  Deity  created 
matter,  he  impreaaed  on  it  lawa  calcnlated  to  bring  it  intO'  order  and  aya- 
tem, and  ao  conatttuted  aa  to  aocompliah  their  purpoae,  in  a  anoceaaion  of  aga^ 

Onr  limited  minda.are  not  able  to  comprehend  the  movemanta  of  the  Al* 
mighty.  Though  we  are  told  of  hia  attribntea,  wo  cannot  realixe  dMm;  and 
although  the  creation  of  our  world,  and  the  ayatem  of  whkh  it  ia  a  part,  haa 
been  revealed  by  an  inapirad  pen,  how  much  of  the  detail  can  we  undeiaCandt 
The  powera  of  the  narrator  were  too  feeble  to  apprehend,  or  explain  the  madat 
operandi  of  omnipotence,  in  the  atnpendoua  woA  of  creation*  He  telle  ua 
that  God  commanded,  and  it  waa  done;  but  how,  or  in  what  manner,  tha  man- 
date waa  executed,  he  waa  nnaUe  to  explain. 
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of  the  groond,  wli»«  no  midbeRy  tree  exiBted,  young  mul- 
berries sprang  up  in  great  nnmbers. 

This  fact  seems  to  prove  that  the  earth,  which  had  been 
taken  from  Ihe  well,  and  spread  over  Ihe^  surfhoe  of  the 
ground,  contained  the  germinating  principle  which  caused 
the  young  ipulberries  to  grow;  and  may  it  not  be  inferredi 
from  this  case,  that  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  every  tree, 
becomes  impregnated  in  Ihe  same  way,  and  if  suddenly 
covered,  so  as  to  exclude  the  action  of  light  and  heat,  may 
retain  its  reproducing  power  fbr  centuries ;  and  when  after- 
wards, uncovered  and  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
may  produce  the  same  kind  of  tree  which  formerly  over*- 
shadowed  and  oommunicated  to  it,  its  power?  It  is  not 
intended  here  to  assert,  that  this  hypothesis  accounts  finr 
the  facts  stated,  but  merely  to  say  that  it  may  do  so,  with- 
out conflicting  with  reasoUi  or  Ihe  scriptural  record  of  the . 
creation. 

About  the  time  referred  to,  Mr.  Daniel  Symmes,  when 
digging  a  well  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  found  a  log 
of  wood,  in  a  sound  condyition,  at  the  deplh  of  twenty-fov 
feet  below  the  surface.  This  was  also  on  the  upper  level, 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  Deer  creek,  where  the  sur&ce  of  the 
ground  is  much  lower  than  it  is  farther  west,  being  only  at 
that  point  eighly-one  feet  above  low  water  mark.  Similar 
discoveries  have  been  made  in  almost  every  part  oi  the 
^wn  plat;  and  in  so  many  instances  as  to  establish  Ihe 
fact,  most  conclusively,  that  the  site  of  Cincinnati  is  allu- 
vial, and  that  the  surface  of  th^  earth  on  which  it  stands, 
was  once  very  far  below  its  present  elevation. 

The  certainty  of  this  assumption  presents  another  very  in- 
teresting question,  which  has  not  yet  received  a  satisfiM;- 
tmy  answer.  From  whence,  and  by  what  agency,  was  this 
alluvium  brought  to  the  place  it  now  occupies?  Did  it 
come  from  the  immediate  neighborhood,  or  from  a  distance? 
To  aid  in  the  solution  of  this  question,  it  may  be'  stated, 
that  the  place  where  it  is  now  deposited,  is  washed  on  the 
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south  by  the  Ohio  rirer;  and  tbst  on  the  ea«t,  nmA,  and 
west,  except  at  the  gap  through  which  lEUl  creek  paaeer,  it 
is  eneloeed  bjr  vely  h^  hiU«,  of  limettone  f<»matioii,  bo 
oonhected  with  the  a^oining  lands  aa  to  show  that  Ihey 
ha^e  not  ondeigone  any  great,  sudden  alteration^  sinoe  the 
Dehige ;  when  they  were  probably  formed  by  the  breakmg 
up  of  the  fbnntaias  of  the  great  deep.  Their  present  form 
and  elevation  is  such  as  to  indicate,  that  they  did  not  fbr- 
nidi  the  material  with  which  the  valley  has  been  filled  np; 
and  it  is  still  more  evident  that  the  deposite  was  not  made 
by  the  action  of  the  Ohio  river,  since  it  oocnpied  its  jwes- 
ent  bed. 

Judging  from  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  coimtry,  the 
phenomenon  may  probably  be  accounted  for  more  ration- 
ally, by  assuming  that  the  Big  Miami,  which  now  connects 
Itself  wiik  the  Ohio,  twenQr  miles  below  Cincinnati,  once 
came  down  the  valley  through  which  Mill-creek  now 
passes,  and  that  the  deposit  in  queiition  was  made  by  the 
agency  of  that  stream,  either  in  the  course  of  many  ages, 
or  by  some  imusual,  powerftd  cause,  producing  its  effect 
•suddenly.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  ravages  caused  by 
the  elements,  within  the  last  two  years^  it  would  not  require 
a  very  great  stretch  of  imagination,  to  oonceive  of  a  vio- 
lent convulsion,  accompanied  with  an  unusual  rbe  of  water 
in  the  Big  Miami,  sufficiently  powerful  and  irresistible  to 
carry  with  it  the  material  which  filled  up  its  original  diaa- 
nel,  and  opened  for  itself  a  new  one,  through  which  it  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Ohio  river,  and  that  the  deposit,  on 
which  Cincinnati  stands,  was  made  at  ihe  same  time. 

The  present  surface  of  the  Miami  oountiy  presents  no 
objection  to  this  hypothesis;  but  rather  tends  to  strengthen, 
and  to  render  itplausible,  if  not  probable.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  valley  of  Mill-creek,  know  that  it  is 
connected  with  the  Big  Miami  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ham" 
iiton,  and  tiiat  there  is  now  a  large  pond  near  that  place, 
and  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  from.vridchy  in 
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wet  seasiMu,  the  water  passea  tlirou|^  Pleasent  nm,  into  the: 
Sfiami,  below  Hamilton,  and  by  MUlro^ek,  into  the  Ohio, 
at  Cineianati;  and  that  above  Pleaamit  nm,  eaat  of  the 
present  channel  of  the  Miami  river,  and  in  its  immediate 
vieinily,  there  was  a  beantlfiil  deep  bayou  of  aome  extent,' 
reaemhJing  oae  of  Ihe  eimree  of  Ihe  river,  of  which  it  mnat 
onee  have  been  a  part. 

Since  the  conntiy  has  been  settledi  it  has  been  almost 
Mitiiely  filled  up,  with  a  view  of  preventing  its  bad  efieota 
on^the  heal&  g£  the  neighborhood;  bat  at  the  fimt  settle<- 
ment  of  the  vicinity,  as  the  pioneers  remember,  and  fw  ap- 
pears from  the  field  notes  of  the  original  sorvey,  it  resem* 
bled  the  river,  so  perfectly,  that  oee  of  Judge  Symmea^ 
snrveyom,  Mr.  Dunlap,  on  striking  it  near  Fort  Hamilton, 
aiqppoaedit  to  be  the  Ifianu,  teraunated  bia  fine,  made  an 
offset  of  some  miles  to  the  east,  and  reported  aocordingly. 

Bat  it  is  not  propoaed  here  to  settUi  the  grave  ^estions 
involved  in  this  narrative. .  ^^j{^nQilncm***teatoiawiptMierr 

mm:' 

In  the  early  setdement  cf  flie  western  country,  aeriooa 
difficulties  existed  before  and  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitation,  relative  to  Ihe  right  of  navigating  tibe 
Mississippi  river.  Spain  denied  the  existence  of  that  right, 
and  a  temporaiy  suspenaion  of  it  had  been  proposed,  aa 
the  bads  of  a  treaty  with  that  nation.  On  that  subject,  the 
fbelings  of  the  people  in  the  West  had  been  so  excited,  aa 
to  cause  alarming  appreheasicms  for  the  safety  of  the  Union* 
Resolutiona  were  passed  at  popular  meetings,  of  an  inflam*- 
matoiy  tendency,  and  letters  were  written  to  individuals 
in  tiie  east,  connected  with  die  adminiatration  of  Ae  gov- 
ernment, demanding  Ibe  firee  navigation  of  the  river  j  with^ 
out  lotiier  delay.  They  charged  the  eaatem  Statea  wi&  a 
conapiraoy,  to  rob  the  West  of  a  right  which  was  vital  to 
tia  prosperity,  by  aiBMndering  to  Spain  the  navigation  of 
that  important  river;  and  diey  intimated,  veiy  plainly, 
&at,  if  Aeir  demand  waa  not  complied  wiifa^  the  people 
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would  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  secnre 
themflelves  either  by  force  or  by  treaty. 

This  excitement  appeared  bo  alanning  as  to  indnce 
President  Washington  to  write  an  explanatory  letter  <m 
the  Bul^eet,  to  some  of  the  leadmg  citisens  of  Lexington; 
among  whom  were  George  Nicholas  and  John  Bracken- 
ridge,  disclosing  the  state  of  the  negotiation  with  Spain^ 
contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
enroneous  impressions,  and  allaying  the  feeling  of  the  peo* 
pie.  During  this  excitement  negotiations  were  carried  on 
secretly,  between  some  of  the  prominent  men  of  Kentucky, 
whose  names  were  generally  known,  and  the  Spanish 
authorities  at  New  Orleans;  which  it  was  said,  terminated 
in  an  agreement,  the  olgect  of  which  was  understood  to 
be,  to  detach  from  the  Union  a  part  of  the  western  conntvy 
contiguous  to  the  river,  and  attach  it  to  Spain. 

Such  was  the  prevailing  opinion,  and  it  was  known  that 
some  of  the  leaders  in  the  project,  were  men  high  in  office, 
and  in  public  confidence ;  and  it  was  even  said  that  com* 
missions  had  been  bestowed  on  some  of  them,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  detaching  them  from  the  party.  This 
however,  will  not  be  credited,  if  for  no  other  reason,  be- 
cause it  was  inconsistent  with  the  imiform  policy  of  the 
President,  and  because  he  never  accomplished  his  purposes 
by  indirect  means,  or  committed  power  to  suspected  char- 
acters, for  the  purpose  of  reforming  them.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  patriotism  of  several  distinguished  persons,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  army,  was  very  stroi^ly  doubted. 

While  that  impression  rested  on  the  public  mind,  a  man 
of  fine  personal  appearance  and  polished  manners,  by  the 
name  of  Powers,  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  from  New  Orleans, 
in  a  handsome,  neatly  finished  barge,  with  a  full  crew  of 
well  dressed  Spanish  boatmen,  professedly  on  a  trading 
voyage.  If  the  enterprise  was  undertaken  for  profit,  the 
c«rgo  on  board  did  not  seem  to  justify  the  expense  of  such 
an  outfit;  particularly  as  the  trip  could  not  be  completed 
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in  lesB  than  six  months.  Some  river  traders  who  went  on 
board  with  the  view  of  pnrchasing,  made  an  estimate,  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  entire  cargo,  at  fair  prices,  would  not 
be  mote  than  sufficient  to  defray  Ihe  expense  of  the  voy- 
age; from  which  it  was  inferred,  that  there  was  something 
connected  with  it,  which  did  not  meet  the  eye.  This  sur- 
mise was  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  barge  came  to» 
on  the  Kentucky  shore,  a  mile  below  the  town,  where  there 
were  neither  improvements  nor  inhabitants;  and  that  she 
remained  there  one  or  two  days  before  she  came  up  to  the 
landing,  at  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Powers,  who  commanded  the  barge,  was  an  intelli- 
gent, enterprising  man,  horn  and  educated  in  Greatt  Kitain, 
though  he  had  become  a  Spanish  subject;  and  it  was  un- 
derstood that  he  and  a  Mr.  Nolan,  who  professed  to  be  a 
trader  in  Spanish  horses,  and  who  probably  ascended  the 
river  in  the  same  boat,  were  in  the  employ  of  the  individu- 
als before  alluded  to.  From  these  circumstances  it  was 
believed,  that  the  barge  had  been  sent  by  the  Spanish 
Governor,  with  money,  for  purposes  not  consistent  with  the 
allegiance  due  from  Americans,  to  their  government;  and 
that  the  object  of  landing  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  in  the 
night,  was  to  deliver  it,  without  giving  rise  to  curiosity  or 
sus|Hcion.  The  whole  movement  was  certainly  myste* 
nous,  and  cannot  be  rationally  accounted  for,  on  the  com- 
mon principles  of  mercantile  business. 

This  expedition  was  connected,  in  public  opinion,  with  a 
similar  one  which  had  failed  during  the  preceding  year, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Owen,  an  Irish  gentle- 
man of  fine  education  and  very  polished  manners.  He 
had  then  recently  married  an  accomplished  young  lady,  in 
Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey;  and  soon  after  that,  came  to 
liie  western  country  to  better  his  fortune.  He  brought  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  army; 
and  very  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  sent  to  New 
Orleans,  profirosedly  on  public  business..    FVom  that  place 
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he  came  op  the  Miamnippi  in  a  bafge,  and  arrived  aa&lf 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  fiat  aoon  after  he  entered  that 
river,  he  waa  murdered^  and  hia  boat  phindered. 

The  first  report  of  the  catastrophe  was,  diat  he  had  been 
mmd^red  and  robbed  by  the  Infians,  or  by  white  men, 
disguised  as  Indians.  According  to  another  vemion  of  the 
fatal  tragedy,  he  was  assassinated  by  the  ciew  of  tka 
barge,  by  whom  it  was  robbed  and  sank.  Mr.  Owen  had 
a  large  amonnt  of  specie  on  board,  destined  f<Mr  CSneinnati; 
and  public  opinion  did  not  hesitate  to  name  the  peiaons  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  Both  these  shipments  were  con- 
sidered as  Ihe  fimits  of  the  intrigue  above  alluded  to,  wUch 
was  generally  called  the  Sebastian  cenquiaoy. 

In  the  summer  of  1797,  die  American  troops  were 
ordered  to  the  West,  under  Ihe  command  of  General 
Wilkinson.  In  the  year  following,  the  Mississippi  Tern-* 
tory  was  established  by  Congress;  and  Windnop  Sargent, 
having  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  North-weateni 
Territory,  was  aj^ointed  Governor  of  the  new  T^Miitory. 
At  the  same  time,  William  H.  Harrison,  who  had  resigaed 
his  commission  of  Captain  in  the  army,  was  i^ppointed  to 
the  office  relimtuished  by  Governor  Saigent. 

Before  the  Governor  left  Cincinnati  for  Natehes,  the  seal 
of  government  of  the  new  Territory,  he  gave  the  writer  of 
these  notes  a  pressing  invitation  to  accompany  him,  an 
a  member  of  his  family,  promising  him  his  patronage,  and 
holding  out  the  prospect  of  a  rapid  accumulation  of  for- 
tone..  EVom  a  foar  of  the  efiects  of  the  climate,  on  a  debili- 
tated constitution,  the  advantageous  and  flattering  invita- 
tion  was  declined.  At  that  time,  titles  to  real  estate  in. 
the  Mississippi  Yalley,  were  in  a  very  unsettled  condition, 
and  it  was  foreseen,  that  as  soon  as  the  courts  of  the  Twri- 
tory  were  established  by  Congress,  controversies,  involving 
property  of  immense  vafate,  woold  arise;  suits  multiply^ 
and  lawyers  flouridi;  which  proved  to  be  the  case.  It  waa 
tiwrefore  apparent,  that  the  prospect  of  ftrobmdoBal  ad* 
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vmicement,  connected  willi  the  patronage  of  the  Govemor, 
presented  strong  temptations  to  risk  the  dangers  of  the 
climate. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  bar  who  migrated  to  that 
Territory,  at  that  early  day,  with  fair  pretensions  to  talents 
and  legal  knowledge,  and  who  were  proof  against  the 
miasma  of  the  valley,  soon  acquired  fortunes.  According 
to  tiie  theory  of  chances,  if  chance  there  be,  in  the  moral 
world,  the  writer  might  also  have  found  a  short  road  to 
wealth,  had  he  accepted  the  offer  of  Governor  Sargent; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  he  might  have  found  a  shorter  one 
to  the  grave.  Upon  the  whole,  after  a  review  of  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  decision  then  made, 
declining  the  flattering  invitation  of  the  Governor,  and 
giving  up  the  alluring  prospects  of  preferment  and  wealth, 
he  can  repeat  the  cheering  words  of  iEneas,  to  his  ship* 
wrecked  companions — ^^  Fbrsan  et  hoc  otim^  memhiisse 
juvabity 
2» 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Sale  of  piiblk  kadf  on  eradlU- DoliCt  d«o  to  Govanoiosl  from  ; 
— Ezeoedinf  twenty  milliono  of  doQui^— EmbomMmottti  in  tbo  Wo 
Conntry.— Pnrchaien  unable  to  poy^ — Lands  on  the  ere  of  forfeitnio^* 
Reiistanco  to  the  execution  of  the  land  lawi  apprehended^— A  plan  for  ro* 
lief  oonoerted  at  Cinoinnatl.** Memorial  to  Gongreoi  diawn^-Piinted,  and 
ciroulated  tfirougfa  the  entiio  Weot^— The  kv  of  ISU  paawd»  In  oonlbnoi^ 
with  the  memonal.— Grant  of  lands  to  Ohio,  for  Canal  pnipoaeai  Condi* 
tioni  annexed.— Not  aaeented  to.— Grant  loet^— In  1839-^,  the  eonditionn 
repealed,  and  a  further  grant  made. — ^Miami  Extension  completed^— Simon 
Kontonw^-Biographieal  akolehes  of  him. 

Under  the  syBtem  established  for  the  sale  of  the  public 
domain,  by  the  law  of  1800,  and  the  acts  snpplementaiy 
thereto,  an  immense  debt  was  contracted,  and  became  due 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  from  the  people  of 
the  West,  exceeding  by  estimationi  the  entire  amount  of 
money  then  circolating  in  the  Western  States.  That  debt 
had  been  accumulating  more  than  twenty  years,  and  was 
swelling  daily,  with  increasing  rapidity. 

In  1821,  it  far  exceeded  the  ability  of  the  debtors  to  pay. 
Neither  the  speculator,  who  had  purchased  with  a  view  of 
selling  at  a  profit,  nor  the  farmer,  who  bought  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivation,  and  who  expected  nothing  more  than  to 
obtain  a  subsistence  for  his  family,  could  procure  the  money 
which  was  necessary  to  secure  his  tide. 
,  It  is  well  known  that  the  first  emigrants  to  the  west,  and 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  followed  them,  from  time  to 
time,  were  compelled  by  necessity  to  purchase  on  credit. 
Some  of  them  exhausted  their  means  to  the  last  dollar,  in 
raising  the  first  payment  on  their  entries,  and  others  were 
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not  ^le  to  make  up  that  smn  without  the  aid  of  their 
friends. 

The  writer^  who  was  one  of  the  early  adventaren  to  the 
West)  was  rending  in  tiie  Miami  oonntry  before,  and  at  th0 
time,  when  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  commenced,  and 
had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  great  mass 
of  purchasers,  who  were  indebted  to  the  government.  It 
was  his  opinion,  repeatedly  expressed  in  conversation  and 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  that  nine-tenths  of  those 
debtoni  would  lose  their  lands  and  improvements,  under  the 
laws  then  in  force,  unless  relief  should  be  obtained  from 
Congress.  That  opinion  was  founded  on  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  country.  It  was  manifest  that  the  pecuniary 
embarrassment  which  prevailed,  was  great  and  universal — 
that  the  banks  in  the  Western  States,  had  all  suspended  pay* 
ment — that  credit  was  at  an  end — that  money  was  not  to 
be  had,  because  it  was  not  in  the  country,  and  of  course 
that  no  property  could  be  sold  for  cash  on  any  terms.  This 
appalling  prospect,  spread  a  deep  gloom  on  the  countenance 
of  the  community.  The  people  were  sinking  in  despair — 
hope  had  deserted  them,  and  they  were  preparing  to  meet 
their  fate,  with  the  best  resolution  they  could  command. 

The  debt  due  to  the  government  in  1820,  at  the  different 
Land  Offices  in  the  Western  States,  amounted  to  twenly* 
two  millions  of  dollars ;  a  sum  which  more  than  tripled  the 
ability  of  the  country  to  pay.  There  was  in  fact,  a  crisis 
in  its  affairs,  and  the  most  buoyant  spirits  could  not  indulge 
a  rational  hope,  that  the  gathering  storm  could  be  scat- 
tered, or  its  ruinous  consequences  be  repaired. 

Thousands  of  industrious  men,  some  of  whom  had  paid 
one,  some  two,  and  others  three  instalments  on  their  lands, 
and  had  toiled  day  and  night,  in  clearing,  enclosing,  and 
improving  them,  became  convinced  that  they  would  be  fixr- 
feited,  taid  their  money  and  labor  would  be  lost.  The 
amount  of  the  debt  beyond  the  means  of  payment,  was 
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BO  great,  as  to  threaten  a  general  bankmptcy  throughout 
Uie  West. 

When  tUfl  state  of  IliingB  became  generally  known,  and 
understood,  politicians  and  patriots,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  felt  serious  fears  that  an  attempt  to  enforce  pay- 
ment, by  a  forfeiture  of  their  land,  under  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, would  produce  resistance,  and  jmibably  terminate  in 
a  civil  war.  It  was  very  evident,  that  more  than  half  of 
the  men,  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river,  were  in  debt  to  the 
government,  and  it  was  a  reasonable  calc'nlation,  that  all 
the  residue,  felt  a  warm  interest,  operating  in  their  favor. 

A  similar  state  of  things,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  same 
extent,  existed  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Missouri.  An  interest  so  universal,  and  so  exciting  to  the 
feelings,  pervading  such  a  vast  extent  of  country,  mi^t  well 
create  forebodings  of  danger,  in  the  minds  of  reflecting  men. 
Portions  of  this  debt,  were  due  from  individuals  who  had 
purchased  for  the  purpose  of  selling  at  an  advance  >  and  al- 
though less  sympathy  was  felt  for  them,  than  for  the  actual 
cultivators  of  the  soil ;  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  their  claims 
were  equally  strong.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  quite 
evident,  that  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  enforce  the 
penalty  of  the  land  laws,  the  influence  of  that  class,  would 
have  been  much  the  most  operative,  in  organizing  and 
sustaining,  a  plan  of  resistance.  From  that  consideration, 
the  farmers  had  no  dispositon  to  separate  from  their  fellow 
BuflTerers,  by  presenting  a  claim  on  their  own  behalf,  foun- 
ded on  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation. 

When  the  nation  discovered  the  real  condition  of  those 
debtors,  a  feeling  of  sympathy  was  produced  in  their  behalf, 
throughout  the  Union,  and  at  the  same  time  many  anxious 
fears  were  excited,  as  to  tiie  consequences  of  an  attempt  to 
enforce  payment. 

The  writer  of  these  notes  being  one  of  the  sufferers, 
and  discovering  a  disposition  manifested  everywhere  to 
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remove  the  diffical1y>  directed  his  anxious  attention  to  llie 
subject,  with  a  view  of  devising  a  plan  of  relief.  It  was 
veiy  manifest,  without  pausing  to  deliberate,  that  the  debt 
never  could  be  paid;  and  consequently,  that  no  plan  predi- 
cated on  an  extension  of  time,  would  be  of  any  avail;  and 
that  the  only  effectual  method  of  removing  tiie  difficulty, 
was  to  extinguish  the  claim  at  once.  That  object  it  was 
beUeved  might  be  accomplished,  by  obtaining  permission 
to  relinquish  as  much  of  the  land  entered,  as  the  purchaser 
could  not  pay  for,  with  the  privilege  of  applying  the  money 
which  had  been  paid  in,  on  relinquished  tracts,  to  the  credit 
of  such  other  tracts  as  might  be  retained,  in  such  mann^ 
as  to  save  the  improvement  of  the  actual  settler.  That 
privilege,  and  a  release  of  back  interest,  it  was  believed, 
would  fully  accomplish  the  object 

This  view  of  the  subject,  he  stated  to  his  friends,  Mr. 
G.  A.  Worth,  Cashier  of  the  branch  bank  at  Cincinnati, 
who  was  one  of  the  debtors  to  the  government,  and  to 
Judge  Burke,  Postmaster  at  that  place;  both  of  whom  cor^ 
dially  approved  of  the  plan.  He  then  drew  up  the  form  of 
a  memorial  to  Congress,  setting  forth  the  facts,  and  praying 
that  a  law  might  be  passed,  granting  relief  to  the  memo- 
rialists, in  tiie  specific  manner  stated  above ;  which  was 
submitted  to  the  persons  before  named,  and  approved  of. 
More  than  a  thousand  copies  of  it  were  then  neatiy  printed 
on  letter  paper,  by  Messrs.  Moif^an  &  Lodge,  who  being 
fiimished  with  the  materials,  declined  receiving  any  com- 
pensation for  their  labor.  The  memorials  were  accom- 
panied by  a  circular  letter  explanatory  of  the  object,  and 
were  sent  to  every  post  office  in  the  States  and  Territories 
in  which  public  lands  had  been  sold;  directed  to  infiuen- 
tial  men,  who  were  eamestiy  requested  to  multiply  copies, 
and  send  them  to  every  village  and  neighborhood  in  the 
States  and  Territories  in  which  they  resided.  Among 
others,  a  copy  was  sent  to  Governor  Worthington,  of  Ohio, 
who  approved  of  the  plan,  and  exerted  his  influence,  which 
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was  very  preTailing,  to  cany  it  to  a  Baoceasfiil  .tennina- 
tion. 

The  ocheme  met  with  tmiverBal  approbation,  and  in  a 
short  time,  copies  of  the  memorial  were  in  drcolation  in 
eveiy  part  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valley.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  at  the  succeeding  session  of  Congress, 
the  tables  of  both  Houses  were  literally  loaded  with  these 
memorials,  signed  by  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  all 
parts  of  the  western  and  south-western  country ;  and  with 
here  and  there  an  exception,  they  were  in  the  precise  fotm 
of  the  original,  drawn  and  printed  at  Cincinnati.  The  sub* 
ject  was  taken  up  in  Congress  with  great  earnestness,  and 
the  act  of  1821  was  passed,  granting  relief  in  Ihe  form 
requested  in  the  memorial. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  it  was  evident,  that  the 
leading  members  were  induced  to  support  Ihe  measure, 
from  an  apprehension  of  the  consequences,  to  which  the 
continuance  of  Ihe  debt  would  lead;  and  from  a  conviction, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  land  system,  so  as  to 
require  aU  sales  thereafter  to  be  made  for  cash.  Under 
the  influence  of  those  considerations,  the  Hon.  Rufiis  King, 
of  New  York,  discussed  the  subject  in  the  Senate,  with 
great  talent  and  energy.  He  advocated  the  plan,  because 
it  united  the  double  object,  of  extinguishing  the  existing 
debt,  and  of  preventing  the  accumulation  of  another. 

To  reconcile  the  community  to  this  important  alteration 
in  the  land  system,  Mr.  Eang  proposed  to  reduce  the  price 
of  the  public  land,  from  two  dollars,  to  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents,  and  to  subdivide  the  surveys  into  tracts 
of  eighty  acres,  so  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  citizen, 
who  was  not  a  confirmed  ^  loafer,'  to  become  an  independent 
frediolder.  With  those  modifications,  the  pliEin  proposed 
in  the  memorial,  was  adopted,  with  a  degree  of  unanimity 
almost  unparalleled. 

By  the  success  of  that  project,  the  entire  West  waa  re- 
lieved from  a  state  of  depression,  which,  had  it  been  con- 
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tmned,  must  have  produced  results  too  distreflsing  to  be 
ooatemplated.  In  pmetice,  the  plan  adopted  was  effective. 
It  relieved  the  nation  from  apprehension,  and  the  people  of 
the  West,  from  embarrassment,  and  it  strengthened  their 
oonfidenee  in  the  benignity  of  the  general  government, 
while  it  removed  a  canse  of  disqmetade  and  distress,  which 
threatened  the  peace  of  Ihe  country. 

There  is  another  sulyect  connected  with  the  disposal  of 
the  public  lands,  full  of  interest  to  the  people  of  Ohio,  and 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  Iheir  system  of  internal  im- 
provements. In  May,  1828,  Ccmgress  granted  to  that  State, 
five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing her,  in  the  payment  of  the  debt,  which  had  been,  or 
might  thereafter  be,  contracted  in  the  construction  of  her 
canals. 

.  The  act  containing  that  grant  required,  that  the  canals 
which  had  been  commenced  prior  to  its  passage,  should  be 
completed  in  seven  years.  By  the  same  law  there  was 
granted  to  Ihe  State,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Miami  canal,  from  Dayton  to  the  Lake,  by 
the  Maumee  route,  a  quantity  of  land,  equal  to  one-half  of 
five  sections  in  width,  on  each  side  of  the  canal,  from  Day- 
ton to  the  Maumee  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Ihe  Auglaize,  so 
far  as  the  same  should  be  located  through  the  jmiKc  lands. 
This  grant  for  the  benefit  of  the  Miami  Extension,  was 
made  on  the  express  condition,  that  the  Extension  frinn 
Dayton  to  the  Lake,  should  be  commenced  in  five  years, 
and  completed  within  twenty  years;  or  the  State  should  be 
beuMd  to  p^  the  United  SiiUes  the  price  cf  the  hmd. 

The  seventh  section  declared,  that  the  act  should  not  take 
effect,  unless  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  at  their  first  session 
thereafter,  should  express  the  assent  of  the  State,  to  the 
several  provisions  contained  in  it;  without  which  it  should 
be  wholly  inoperative.  These  conditions  excited  serious 
apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  re- 
flecting part  of  the  community.    They  were  unwilling  to 
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lose  the  grant  of  five  hundred  thoosand  acares,  and  there- 
fore assented  to  the  condition  of  finishing  the  canahi  from 
Cleveland  to  Portsmouth,  and  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton, 
within  the  period  stipulated;  but,  as  it  was  briieved  that 
the  extension  of  the  Miami  canal,  from  Dayton,  on  which 
no  money  had  been  expended,  would  be  attended  widi 
great  difficulty;  and  that  the  cost  of  construction  above  the 
amount  of  the  grant,  might  be  greater  tiian  the  State  would 
be  able  to  bear,  the  Legislature  refused  their  assent  to  the 
responsibility  of  completing  it,  within  the  time  limited;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  grant  was  forfeited  and  lost,  by 
the  express  provisions  of  tiie  act. 

Thus  the  matter  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the.  ses- 
sion of  Congress  of  182^-^0.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Burnet,  of 
Cincinnati,  had  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ohio,  and  had  been  chosen  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  WiUiam  H.  Harrison. 

Mr.  B*  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  completion  of  the  Mi- 
ami Extension,  and  determined  to  make  an  efibrt  to  obtain 
the  passage  of  a  law,  for  the  triple  purpose  of  reviving  the 
former  law — ^removing  the  penalty  which  it  imposed  on  the 
State,  and  obtaining  an  additional  grant  of  land,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  construction  of  that  most  valuable  woork.  The 
law  of  1828,  which  contained  the  penalty  just  mentioned, 
had  not  made  any  provision  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
such  portions  of  it,  as  passed  over  lands  not  then  the  pro- 
perty of  the  government.  Consequentiy ,  from  Dayton  to  the 
Indian  boundary,  the  State  was  to  defray  the  entire  expense, 
without  the  aid  of  government,  as  the  whole  of  that  land 
had  been  previously  sold ;  neither  were  they  to  receive  any 
thing  for  such  portions  of  the  route,  between  the  Indian 
boundary  and  Defiance,  as  had  been  located  on  grounds 
previously  sold.  Those  portions  of  the  route,  amounted 
probably  to  one-fourth  of  the  distance  fit>m  Dayton  to  De- 
fiance, for  which  no  provision  had  been  made;  conse- 
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quently  the  entire  expense  of  that  portion  of  it»  must  have 
fallen  on  the  State. 

The  feeling  which  had  been  manifested  in  the  Legisla- 
tore,  and  seemed  to  occupy  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  State,  clearly  indicated  a  determination 
to  persevere  in  declining  the  grant,  rather  than  assimie  the 
responsibility  of  completing  the  work  within  the  time  speci- 
fied, under  the  forfeiture  imposed  by  the  law.  The  question, 
therefore,  was,  whether  it  were  better  to  abandon  the  ofier, 
and  suffer  that  improvement  to  be  lost,  or  make  an  effort 
to  get  rid  of  the  objection.  It  seemed  to  be  manifest,  that 
the  grant  would  have  been  accepted,  and  the  extension 
commenced  under  the  first  act,  if  it  had  not  contained  the 
penalty.  It  was  therefore  a  natural  conclusion,  that  a  re- 
moval of  the  penalty,  would  obviate  the  objection,  and  es- 
pecially so,  if,  in  addition  to  that  benefit,  a  further  grant  of 
land  could  be  obtained.  Under  those  circumstances,  Mr. 
B.  did  not  hesitate  in  resolving  to  make  an  effort  to  accom- 
plish both  objects. 

He  mentioned  the  subject  to  his  colleague,  Judge  Bug- 
gies, and  to  most,  if  not  all,  the  members  from  Ohio.  They 
gave  it  as  their  decided  opinion,  that  the  attempt  would  be 
abortive,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  contemplated  an 
additional  grant  of  land ;  but  all  expressed  their  readiness 
to  co-operate  in  supporting  the  measure.  The  prospect  of 
success  was  by  no  means  promising,  nor  were  the  hopes  of 
accomplishing  it,  very  sanguine;  but  the  importance  of  the 
object  was  so  great,  that  he  resolved  to  make  the  attempt. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  subject  before  the  Senate, 
in  January,  1830,  he  offered  a  resolution,  instructing  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  to  enquire,  how  far  it  was  ex- 
pedient, to  alter  and  to  modify  the  act  entitied  "An  act  to 
aid  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  constructing  the  Miami  Canal, 
jQrom  Dayton  to  Lake  Erie ;"  and  to  grant  a  quantity  of  land 
to  said  State  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Canals  author- 
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ised  by  law,  and  to  enquire  partienlarly  if  it  were  not 
expedient  to  repeal  bo  much  of  said  act,  aa  provides  ''that 
the  extension  of  said  Miami  Canal,  shall  be  completed 
within  twenty  years,  or  that  the  State  shall  be  boond  to  pay 
to  the  United  States  the  amoont  of  any  lands  previonsly 
sold."  The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  soon  after,  Ifir. 
Barton  of  Missomi,  Chairman  of  the  Land  Committee,  gave 
notice  to  Mr.  B.  that  the  Committee  were  ready  to  hear 
the  grounds  of  his  application. 

At  their  next  stated  meeting  he  attended,  and  addressed 
them  at  some  length  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Ohio.  He 
urged  the  great  progress  she  had  made  in  her  works  of  in* 
temal  improvement— the  advantage  the  general  govern- 
ment  would  receive,  by  the  increase  of  value,  which  those 
improvements  vrould  give  to  her  remaining  lands — the 
great  hardship  of  being  required  to  pay  government  the 
price  of  the  land,  after  the  proceeds  of  it  had  been  faithftdty 
expended,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work— tibe  impolicy  of 
legislating,  so  as  to  create  penalties  or  debts,  against  any 
of  the  States. 

He  also  urged  the  claims  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  as  the 
first  pioneers  to  the  public  domain,  and  their  sufferings  du* 
ring  the  Indian  war,  which  began  with  the  commencement 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Western  Territory.  He  stated  thdr 
agency  in  bringing  that  war  to  a  successftd  close;  and  the 
fact,  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  pay  two  dollars,  as 
the  minimum  price  of  their  lands,  making  an  excess  of  about 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  above  what  it  would  have 
cost  them,  at  the  then  reduced  price. 

He  also  laid  before  them  a  statement,  obtained  from  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  showing  that 
the  whole  sum  received  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  prior 
to  that  time,  was  thir^  seven  millions,  five  hundred  and 
ninety  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars,  and 
that  the  people  of  Ohio,had  paid  of  that  sum,  sixteen  millions 
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Ibiir  hundred  and  ten  thonsand  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dol- 
lars, a  large  part  of  which  had  been  paid  nnder  the  two 
dollar  minixnmn. 

He  also  exhibited  a  statement  of  the  lands,  widiin  the 
limits  of  Ohio,  appropriated  by  Congress  to  satisfy  claims, 
which  originated  under  the  old  confederation,  amounting 
to  about  nine  millions  of  acres.  Estimating  those  appro- 
priations, at  the  minimum  pnco,  it  appeared  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  realized  from  their  lands  in  Ohio,  in  cash  and 
in  the  payment  of  Revolutionary  claims,  about  thirty-four 
millions  of  dollars,  almost  double  the  amount  at  that  time 
received  from  the  public  lands,  in  every  other  State  and 
Territory  in  the  Union.  He  also  cited  cases  in  which 
grants  of  land  for  internal  improvements,  had  been  made 
to  other  States,  without  the  penalty  imposed  on  Ohio. 

On  the  exhibition  of  those  facts,  the  committee  were  una- 
nimously of  opinion,  that  the  claim  was  reasonable,  and 
ought  to  be  granted. 

The  next  day,  at  the  request  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  B. 
drew  a  report,  embodying  the  principal  facts  in  support  of 
the  claim,  and  also  a  bill  to  carry  it  into  effect.  That  re- 
pcHTt  and  bill  were  approved  by  tl^  committee,  and,  by  their 
order,  presented  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Barton,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  their  opinion,  that  the  bUl  ought  to  pass.  It  did 
pass,  and  became  a  law  during  the  session.  It  repealed  that 
part  of  the  act  of  1628,  which  contained  the  penally,  and 
granted  to  the  State  an  additional  quantity  of  land  equal  to 
five  sections  for  every  mile,  of  the  canal  located  on  land 
previously  sold  by  the  government;  and  authorised  the 
Governor  of  the  State  to  make  the  locations. 

From  Dayton  to  the  Indian  boundary  line,  the  land  had 
been  entirely  sold.  Some  tracts  had  also  been  disposed  of 
above  that  line,  over  which  the  canal  passed.  On  a  fair 
estimate  of  these  distances,  it  wiU  be  found  that  the  law 
made  an  additional  grant  to  the  State  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  sections.    Judging  firom  the  feelings  entertained 
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by  a  minority  of  the  State,  at  that  timey  in  relation  to  the 
Miami  extension,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  the  com- 
pletion of  that  important  work  has  been  effected  by  the 
passing  of  the  act  in  question.  The  proceedings  referred 
to  above  may  be  found  in  the  Senate  Journal  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Twenty-first  Congress,  pages  108, 109, 127, 
190,  and  193. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be  occupied  by  a 
statement  of  some  of  the  prominent  incidents  in  the  ereni- 
ful  life  of  Simon  Kenton,  who  was,  without  doubt,  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  interesting  of  the  Western  pioneers — 
he  was  excelled  by  none,  and  equalled  only  by  hia  precursor, 
Daniel  Boone.  His  biography,  as  far  as  it  has  been  pre- 
s^red,  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  his  name  will  never 
be  forgotten  in  the  valley  of  the  great  West.  He  was  the 
coadyutor  of  Boone  throughout  the  protracted  struggle  for 
the  occupancy  of  the  rich  forests  and  prairies  on  either  side 
of  the  Ohio.  The  exposure  and  suffering  which  these  reso- 
lute adventurers  endured  in  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object,  can  scarcely  be  conceived  of,  much  less  realized,  by 
one  who  has  not  been  a  pioneer  himself. 

While  the  United  States  were  British  colonies,  and  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio  were  in  their  native,  uncultivated  state,  fill- 
ed with  Indians,  and  wholly  destitute  of  white  inhabitants, 
those  heroic  men,  as  if  moved  by  the  finger  of  Providence, 
left  the  abodes  of  civilization,  entire  strangers  to  each  other, 
and  ventured  into  the  midst  of  a  boundless  wilderness — 
neither  having  any  knowledge  of  the  purpose  or  the  move- 
ment of  the  other. 

Boone  led  the  way  firom  Maryland-^-crossed  the  moun- 
tains, and  entered  the  valley  of  Kentucky  in  1769;  Kenton 
followed  firom  Virginia,  in  1773.  The  former  emigrated 
from  choice,  to  gratify  his  natural  taste,  after  full  delibera- 
tion, and  after  having  calculated  the  consequences.  Not  so 
with  the  latter — he  fled  to  the  wilderness,  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  a  supposed  crime.    He  had  unfortunately 
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become  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  a  young  man  of  his 
neighborhood,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  habits  of  great 
intimacy  and  friendship,  and,  as  he  supposed,  had  killed 
him  in  a  personal  conflict.  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  consequences  of  that  imaginary  homicide,  and  to  escape, 
if  possible,  from  the  distress  of  his  own  feelings,  he  left  his 
home  and  his  friends,  without  waiting  to  ascertain  the 
result,  and,  unaccompanied  by  any  human  being,  crossed 
the  mountains  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Big 
Kanawha,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Simon  Butler.  He 
retained  that  name  several  years,  and  until  he  received 
information  that  his  friend,  who,  he  supposed  had  fallen 
by  his  hand,  had  recovered  from  the  blow  inflicted,  and  was 
living  and  in  health.  He  then  resumed  his  proper  name, 
and  disclosed  the  reason  which  had  induced  him  to  change 
it  for  the  name  of  Butler. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret,  that  so  small  a  portion  of 
the  achievements  of  this  interesting  man  have  been  pre* 
served.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  a 
large  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  wilderness,  either  in 
solitude,  or  associated  with  adventurers  of  the  same  cast 
with  himself;  and  it  explains  the  reason  why  we  are  not 
only  without  a  connected  narrative  of  his  life,  but  have  so 
few  of  the  isolated  transactions  of  it  perpetuated. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  after  he  joined  the  adven- 
turers in  the  district  of  Kentucky,  about  two  or  three  years 
before  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence,  he  was 
engaged  in  all  the  battles  and  skirmishes  between  the 
white  inhabitants  and  the  savages.  He  was  also  an  en- 
terprising, intrepid  leader,  in  most  of  the  expeditions 
against  the  Indian  towns  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  These 
conflicts  continued  during  the  long  period  of  twenty  yearsi 
intervening  between  the  time  of  their  commencement  and 
the  decisive  battle  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee,  in  Au- 
gust, 1794,  which  was  followed  by  a  general  peace. 
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He  was  a  Btrikiiig  example  of  cool,  deliberate  brarery, 
united  vnik  a  tender,  Bympalhifting,  heart.  In  times  of 
danger  and  conflict,  all  hia  eneigies  were  enlisted  in  Ike 
straggle.  He  fought  for  victory,  regardless  of  conseqnen* 
ces,  but  the  moment  the  contest  was  over,  and  his  fed- 
ings  resumed  their  usual  state,  he  could  sit  down  and  weep 
over  the  nuseiy  he  had  assisted  in  producing. 

During  a  large  portion  of  his  life,  solitude,  danger,  and 
want,  were  his  attendants,  and  necessity  had  so  familiar- 
ised  him  to  privations,  that  he  could  endure  abstinence 
from  food,  and  subsist  on  as  small  a  quantity  of  it,  withoat 
iiyuiy  to  health  or  strength,  as  the  savages  themselves. 

During  his  residence  in  the  wilderness,  the  land  war- 
rants, issued  by  the  Conunonwealth  of  Virginia,  were  easify 
obtained.  After  the  holders  were  permitted  to  locate  them, 
west  of  the  mountains,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  possessing 
himself  of  as  many  of  them  as  he  desired;  and  having  tra- 
versed the  wilderness  in  eveiy  direction,  his  topographical 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  select  for  location,  the  best  and 
most  valuable  tracts  in  the  country.  Had  he  possessed  the 
information  necessary  to  enable  him  to  make  his  entries 
sufficiently  special  to  stand  the  test  of  legal  scrutiny,  his 
locations  would  have  been  the  foundation  of  a  princely  for- 
tune for  himself  and  his  family. 

Unfortunately,  however,  he  was  uneducated,  and  al- 
though his  locations  were  judidous,  and  his  entries  were 
made  in  the  expressive  language  su^ested  by  a  vigcwous 
mind,  yet  they  were  not  sufficiently  technical,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  lost,  by 
subsequent  entries,  more  specifically  and  technically  made. 
He  succeeded  however,  in  retaining  a  few  of  them,  which 
were  sufficient  to  make  him  entirely  independent. 

The  first  authentio  information  we  have  c^  him,  after  he 
left  the  place  c^  his  nativity,  is,  that  he  was  engaged  in 
the  great  battle  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Kanawha, 
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between  tfie  Indians  and  tfie  troops  of  Lord  Dunmore, 
while  lie  was  Governor  of  the  ProTince  of  Virginia;  in 
which  he,  (Kenton)  was  distingaiBhed  by  his  bravery. 

The  next  intelligence  is,  tfiat  in  1775,  he  was  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Kentacky  commencing  a  station,  near  the  spot 
where  the  town  of  Washington  now  stands.  Not  long 
after  that  work  was  done,  the  station  was  discovered, 
attacked,  and  destroyed,  by  the  Indians,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  made  any  effort  to  re-occupy  it  till  1784, 
after  the  treaty  of  peaoe  with  Great  Britain.  In  that  year 
he  rebuilt  his  block  house  and  cabins,  and  proceeded  to 
raise  a  crop ;  and  tiiough  frequently  disturbed  by  the  In* 
dians,  he  continued  to  occupy  and  improve  it,  tiU  he  re- 
moved his  family  to  Ohio,  about  eight  or  nine  years  after 
the  treaty  of  Greenville. 

He  was  always  considered  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
active  of  the  defenders  of  the  western  country,  from  the 
commencement  of  its  settlement  till  the  close  of  Indian 
hostilities.  In  all  their  battles  and  expeditions  he  bore  a 
conspicuous  part.  He  was  taken  prisoner  several  times, 
and  conveyed  to  the  Indian  towns,  but  in  every  instance 
made  his  escape  and  returned  to  his  friends.  On  one  of 
those  occasions  they  determined  to  destroy  him,  by  a  most 
barbarous  plan.  He  was  put  on  a  hone,  without  saddle  at 
bridle,  his  feet  lashed  under  the  body  of  the  animal,  which 
was  turned  loose  and  left  to  follow  the  party  to  the  Miami 
villages.  In  that  way  he  was  compelled  to  travel  several 
days  in  succession.  When  he  reached  the  end  of  his  jour* 
ney,  he  was  bruised  from  head  to  foot,  and  some  of  his 
limbs  were  broken.  Although  it  was  the  manifest  object 
of  the  savages  to  destroy  his  life  by  that  process,  yet  he 
survived,  and  after  his  bruises  and  fractures  were  healed, 
by  the  kind  care  and  attention  of  tfie  squaws,  he  made  his 
escape  and  returned  to  his  family. 

On  another  occasion  he  was  captured  when  on  an  expe- 
dition against  tiie  Wabash  villages,  and  taken  to  one  of 
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the  remote  Indian  towns,  where  a  cooncil  was  keli  to 
decide  on  his  fate,  which  condemned  him  to  ran  the  gaont- 
let,  as  it  was  called.  In  the  infliction  of  that  crael  pnnisb- 
ment  the  Indians  formed  two  lines,  about  six  feet  apart, 
each  of  them  armed  with  a  whip  or  a  club.  The  prisoner 
was  compelled  to  ran  throngh  those  lines,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  receive  a  blow  from  every  Indian  as  he 
passed.  If  he  fell  in  the  race  he  was  immediately  put  to 
death,  but  if  he  succeeded  in  getting  through,  without  fall* 
ing,  and  afterwards  recovered  of  his  wounds,  he  was 
spared.  Kenton  passed  through  the  dreadful  ordeal  with- 
out falling,  but  was  so  braised  and  exhausted  that  he  fell 
to  the  ground  the  moment  he  reached  the  goal.  On  that 
occasion  he  was  again  indebted  to  the  sympathy  and  medi- 
cal skill  of  the  squaws,  by  whose  kind  offices  his  life  was 
saved.  Soon  after  his  recovery,  he  again  escaped  from  his 
captors. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1612,  he  was  a 
citizen  of  Ohio,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Urbana,  and  then 
bore  on  his  person  the  scars  of  many  a  bloody  conflict;  yet 
he  repaired  to  the  American  camp,  and  tendered  his  ser- 
vices as  a  volunteer  in  the  army.  His  penonal  bravery 
was  proverbial;  his  skill  and  tact  in  the  modes  of  Indian 
warfare  were  known  throughout  the  West;  and  as  the 
frontier  at  that  time  abounded  with  Indians,  most  of  whom 
had  joined  the  British  standard,  the  services  of  such  an 
Experienced  Indian  fighter,  as  Simon  Kenton,  were  highly 
appreciated  by  General  Harrison  and  Governor  Meigs, 
each  of  whom  had  known  him  personally  for  many  years. 
The  ofier  was  of  course,  promptly  accepted,  and  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  conferred  on  him. 

While  a  portion  of  the  army  were  stationed  at  Urbanai 
a  mutinous  plan  was  formed  by  some  of  the  militia,  to 
attack  an  encampment  of  friendly  Indians,  who  had  been 
threatened  by  the  hostile  tribes,  and  were  invited  to  remove 
with  their  families,  within  oar  frontier  settlements,  as  a 
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]4ace  of  safely,  under  an  aesurance  that  they  should  be 
protected. 

Kenton  remonstrated  against  the  movement,  as  being 
not  only  mutinous,  but  treacherous  and  cowwrdly.  He  vin* 
dioated  the  Indian  character  against  the  false  charges 
which  were  alledged,  in  justification  of  the  outrage  they 
were  about  to  perpetrate,  and  warned  them  against  the 
infamy  they  would  incur,  by  destroying  a  defenceless  band 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  been  induced  to 
place  themselves  in  their  power,  by  a  solemn  promise  of 
protection. 

He  appealed  to  their  humanily,  their  honor,  and  their 
duty,  as  soldiers.  He  contrasted  his  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  those  unfortunate  people,  with  their  ignorance 
of  it.  He  told  them  he  had  endured  suffering  and  torture 
at  their  hands  again  and  again,  but  that  it  was  in  time  of 
war,  when  they  were  defending  their  wives  and  children, 
and  when  he  was  seeking  to  destroy  and  exterminate 
tfiem;  and  that,  under  those  circumstances,  he  had  no 
right  to  complain,  and  never  did  complain.  But,  said  he, 
in  time  of  peace  they  have  always  been  kind,  faithful 
friends,  and  generous,  trustworthy,  men. 

Having  exhausted  the  means  of  persuasion,  without 
effect,  and  finding  them  still  resolved  on  executing  their 
purpose,  he  took  a  rifie  and  called  on  them  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  execution  of  llie  foul  deed;  declaring  with 
great  firmness,  that  he  would  accompany  them  to  the 
encampment,  and  shoot  down  the  first  man  who  attempted 
to  molest  it.  My  life,  said  he,  is  drawing  to  a  close ;  what 
remains  of  it  is  not  worth  mudi;  but  much  or  little,  he 
was  resolved,  that  if  they  entered  the  Indian  camp,  it 
should  be  done  by  passing  over  his  corpse.  Knowing  that 
the  old  veteran  would  fulfil  his  promise,  their  hearts  failed 
ftkem — not  one  ventured  to  take  the  lead: — their  purpose 
was  abandoned,  and  the  poor  Indians  were  saved. 

Though  Kenton  was  brave  as  Napoleon,  and  aa  per- 
80 
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fectly  regardless  of  danger,  when  engaged  in  the  discharge 
of  duty,  yet  he  was  mild  and  amiable,  and  had  a  heart 
that  could  bleed  at  the  distress  of  others.  He  belonged  to 
that  class  of  heroic  men,  whose  courage  in  battle  never 
fails,  and  who,  in  the  walks  of  private  life,  are  always 
mild,  amiable,  and  unassuming — qualities  which  are  the 
usual  attendants  of  consummate  bravery. 

When  Mr.  B.  first  became  acquainted  with  him,  at 
Marietta,  in  the  fall  of  1796,  he  w&s  attending  the  Gen* 
eral  Court  of  the  Territory  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  a 
young  man  who  had  been  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  Mr. 
Miller.  He  was  then  possessed  of  a  large  estate — ^and  a 
more  generous,  kind  hearted  man,  did  not  inhabit  the 
earth.  His  door  was  always  open.  ''Neither  stranger  new 
friend  ever  found  it  shut  and  the  latch-string  pulled  in.** 
Travelers  of  every  grade  were  received  with  kindness, 
treated  with  hospitality,  and  pressed  to  stay.  His  resi- 
dence was  in  Kentucky,  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington, 
where  he  cultivated  a  thousand  acres  of  land,  equal  in 
fertility  to  any  in  the  world. 

In  1797  Mr.  B.  on  his  way  from  Limestone  to  Lexington, 
stopped  a  day  at  his  house,  to  redeem  a  pledge  he  had  given 
him  at  the  Marietta  court,  in  the  fall  of  the  preceding  year ; 
and  partook  of  his  hospitality  with  great  satisfaction. 

Unfortunately,  Kenton  was  illiterate,  and  altogether  too 
confiding.  He  judged  others  by  himself,  and  was  not  con* 
scions  of  the  imposition  to  which  he  was  exposed.  He  be- 
lieved men  were  honest,  nor  did  he  awake  fi^m  that  delusion, 
till  he  was  defrauded  and  robbed  of  all  his  estate.  This  was 
done  principally,  by  one  of  his  own  relatives,  whom  he  had 
long  cherished  and  sustained,  and  to  whom  he  had  confi- 
ded the  management  of  his  afiairs.  At  an  advanced  age, 
he  was  reduced  from  afiluence  to  abject  poverty,  and  left 
dependent  on  the  charity  of  a  son-in-law,  who  was  himself 
poor,  and  depended  on  the  labor  of  his  hands  for  his  daily 
bread.    He  was  nevertheless  cheerful  and  happy,  and  al- 
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though  he  and  his  offspring  were  in  poverty,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  his  relative,  who  had  deceived  and  plundered  him, 
were  living  in  affluence,  on  the  spoils  of  his  fortune,  he  told 
Mr.  Burnet  in  one  of  their  last  conversationB,  that  he  would 
not  exchange  situations  with  them  for  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  ^^lam,"  said  he,  ^^  blessed  with  health — ^I  have  a 
quiet  conscience — ^I  can  sleep  calmly,  and  am  contented." 

Gov.  Vance,  of  Ohio,  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  the 
unfortunate,  but  highly  meritorious  pioneer;  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  bill  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, granting  him  a  pension,  at  two  successive  sessions, 
before  Mr.  B.  became  a  member  of  the  Senate.  When 
these  fiiends  of  Kenton  met  at  Washington  City,  in  182S, 
they  determined  to  make  another  effort,  in  his  behalf.  Gen. 
Vance  undertook  to  renew  the  application  in  the  House, 
and  get  a  bill  passed  at  as  early  a  period  in  the  session,  as 
was  possible;  and  Mr.  B.  engaged  to  give  it  a  zealous  sup- 
port in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Vance  redeemed  his  pledge,  and 
carried  the  bill  through  the  House.  It  came  to  the  Senate 
late  in  the  session,  and  was  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee.  Mr.  B.  advocated  it  before  the  committee  at 
their  room,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  satisfy  them,  that  it 
was  just,  and  to  induce  them  to  report  it  back,  with  their 
opinion,  that  it  ought  to  pass. 

When  it  came  on  the  calendar,  there  was  such  a  long  list 
of  orders  standing  before  it,  and  having  preference,  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  getting  it  taken  up  during  the  session, 
unless  those  preceding  it,  were  postponed  by  the  Senate. 
A  motion  was  made  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  B.  which  for- 
tunately succeeded.  The  bill  was  then  taken  up,  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  it  was  insisted,  that  the  case 
did  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  any  of  the  pension 
laws,  on  the  statute  book,  and  the  strict  constructionists  op- 
posed it  on  that  ground.  They  alledged,  that  it  would  form 
a  dangerous  precedent,  if  it  should  be  passed. 

Their  opposition,  however,  was  overcome,  by  a  full  exhi- 
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bhion  of  the  servicea  and  enffeiingB  of  the  applicant,  it 
was  shown,  that  his  life  had  been  a  saccession  of  exposuK 
and  privation  in  defending  the  frontier  settlementSy  from 
the  desperate  battle  of  Point  neasanty  in  1774,  to  Ihe  laat 
victory  of  Harrison,  on  the  Thames.  The  friends  of  die 
measure,  contended  that  if  Kenton's  case  should  become  a 
precedent,  it  could  not  be  a  dangerous  one,  because  it  was 
net  generis^  and  without  a  parallel ;  but  that  if  th^ne  were 
other  cases  of  equal  heroism  and  suffering,  they  would  ferm 
a  new  class,  as  meritorious  as  any  of  those,  which  had  been 
provided  for  by  law. 

During  the  discussion,  the  feeUngs  of  Gen.  Smith,  of  Bal- 
timore, became  warmly  enlisted.  He  made  a  brief  appeal 
to  the  hiHnanity  and  justice  of  the  Senate,  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  in  which  he  declared  very  emphatically,  that  if  there 
was  not  a  law  for  the  relief  of  such  heroes  as  Kenton, 
IJiere  ought  to  be  one ;  but  whether  or  not,  he  would  give 
him  a  pension.  The  bill  passed,  by  a  large  majority,  and 
as  it  referred  back  to  the  date  of  the  first  application,  and 
directed  the  pension  to  be  paid  from  that  time,  it  gave  hkn 
an  ample  support  for  the  remnant  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Mr.  John  Reily. — Senres  in  the  Army  of  the  Sonth  during  the  Rerolation^-— 
Hk  claim  to  the  grstitiide  of  the  eoantry^r-^Remoree  to  the  North-weetem 
Tenitoty.— View  of  the  Territory^— Pioneer  life^p-^ketch  of  the  eerrioee  of 
Mr.  Reily  in  the  West — Hie  nprightneoB  and  integrity^ — ^Neglect  of  the 
pioneers  to  preeeire  accurate  records. — ^The  ill  consequences. 

Mr.  John  Rbilt,  one  of  the  flmall  band  who  assembled 
under  Miyor  Stites,  in  the  fall  of  1768,  to  commence  the  set- 
tlement of  Colombia,  was  not  only  a  Western  pioneer,  but 
had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  from  an  early 
period  after  its  commencement  to  its  final  close.  He  en- 
listed in  North  Carolina,  his  native  State,  and  was  after^ 
wards  ordered  to  join  the  army  of  the  South,  under  Gen. 
Green,  in  which  he  continued  to  serve  during  the  three  ex- 
hausting campaigns  which  ensued,  and  until  the  qplendid 
victoiy  over  the  British  at  the  Eutaw  Springs  had  covered 
the  army  with  glory.  That  brilliant  affair,  in  which  Mr. 
Reily  was  distinguished  by  his  bravery  and  good  conduct, 
was  near  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  so 
crippled  tfie  enemy  in  the  South  as  to  deter  them  from  any 
fiirther  efforts  in  that  quarter. 

Every  body  who  knows  Mr.  Reily  personally,  must  have 
remarked  the  diffidence  with  which  he  refers  to  himself^ 
and  with  what  reluctance  he  speaks  of  the  transactions  of 
his  life;  especially  those  which  were  attended  with  personal 
danger  and  privation,  or  were  productive  of  beneficial  re- 
sults to  the  community  ar  to  individuals.  It  has  often  been 
remarked,  that  when  his  attention  has  been  called  by  a 
question,  or  otherwise,  to  some  interesting  event  of  his  fife, 
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for  the  purpose  of  elicitiog  information,  he  has  manifested 
much  embarrassment,  resulting  from  an  unwillingness  to 
become  the  herald  of  his  own  fame;  hence  it  js,  in  part, 
that  his  friends  have  not  learned  more  of  the  interesting 
incidents  of  his  long  and  useful  life. 

Nothing  is  wanting  but  a  correct  biographical  sketch  of 
him  to  place  his  name  with  the  names  of  those  who  in  all 
lime  to  come,  ought  to  be  remembered  as  patriots  and  de- 
voted friends  to  their  country.  Services  like  his,  which 
commenced  in  the  most  gloomy  period  of  the  Revolution, 
while  he  was  yet  a  minor,  and  were  performed  in  a  part  of 
the  country  in  which  the  army  was  exposed  to  incessant 
toil  and  suffering,  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  cannot  be  valued 
too  highly,  or  repeated  too  frequently.  It  is  now  but  veiy 
seldom  that  persons  are  met  with  who  wejre  engaged  in  the 
movements  and  events  of  the  great  struggle  which  made 
our  coun^  independent.  The  mass  of  them,  probably 
ninety-nine  in  a  hundred,  have  been  gathered  to  their 
fathers;  and  the  few  who  remain,  with  here  and  there  an 
exception,  are  compelled  by  the  debility  of  age  to  withdraw 
fi^m  active  life.  There  are,  however,  some  yet  living  who 
at  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  acquired  enough 
of  the  strength  of  manhood  to  grapple  with  the  enemy. 

That  Mr.  Reily  was  of  that  number,  appears  fit>m  the 
records  of  the  War-office,  and  the  certificate  of  an  honora- 
ble discharge  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  Washington. — 
The  writer  was  not  one  of  the  adventurers  who  commenced 
the  occupancy  of  the  Miami  valley,  in  1788,  though  he  soon 
followed,  and  became  one  of  their  number  before  much 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
great  object. 

'  When  Mr.  Reily  selected  the  North-western  Territory  as 
his  permanent  home,  it  wore  the  rich,  beautiful  garb  which 
nature  had  given  it,  neither  disturbed  nor  marred  by  the 
hand  of  art.  Its  great  fertility  was  seen  in  the  exuberance 
and  variety  of  its  productions.    Its  forests  and  natural 
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meadows,  filled  with  game  of  the  finest  varieties ,  seemed 
to  have  no  limits.  Its  only  inhabitants  were  the  aborigines, 
whose  ancestors  had  owned  and  occiqiied  it  during  a  long 
Buccession  of  ages.  This  they  learned  from  tradition.  They 
knew  that  the  country  was  theirs,  and  that  the  white  man 
was  an  intruder — ^nor  did  they  doubt  for  a  moment  their 
ability  to  maintain  their  rights.  Hence  their  intercourse 
with  the  pioneers,  in  the  first  instance,  was  of  a  friendly 
character.  At  that  period  of  their  history  they  were  com- 
paratively  a  moral  people — if  they  professed  friendship  they 
were  kind  and  faithful;  but  if  otherwise  they  were  ferocious 
and  cruel. 

At  first  it  was  not  difficult  to  win  their  confidence,  and, 
that  point  gained,  the  pioneers  felt  themselves  safe.  This 
security,  however,  continued  but  for  a  very  short  time.  The 
British  government,  which  was  then  withholding  fi^om  the 
United  States  the  forts  of  Maumee,  Detroit,  and  Mackinaw, 
in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  saw  the  efforts  the  Ame- 
ricans were  making  to  settle  and  improve  the  North-west- 
em  Territory,  and  were  alarmed  at  the  power  and  influence 
which  they  would  obtain  over  the  Indians  by  the  completion 
of  that  plan.  They  saw,  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
it  would  soon  compel  them  to  relinquish  the  posts  and  re- 
tire within  their  own  territory,  and  they  determined,  if  prac- 
ticable, to  defeat  it. 

The  most  efiectual  way  of  accomplishing  that  object  was 
to  poison  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  which  they  did  throtigh 
the  instrumentality  of  their  agents,  by  telling  them  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  their  natural  enemies — 
that  they  were  about  to  seize  their  lands  and  drive  them 
beyond  the  Lakes,  and  that  their  only  chance  for  safety 
was  to  crush  the  American  project  in  its  conmiencement. 
These  appeals  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  when  the  pioneers  were  beginning  to  gain 
t^e  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  natives,  their  progress 
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I  suddenly  checked  by  manifestatioiis  of  hostility,  at  ev- 
ery pomt  where  settlementB  had  been  commenced.  Thus 
were  their  hopes  dashed,  and  in  place  of  the  friendship 
they  anticipated,  they  were  admonished  that  they  had  to 
encounter  a  deadly  foe  in  eveiy  savage  they  met.  Such 
being  the  fact,  the  great  disparity  of  numbers  between  llie 
few  adventurers  who  first  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  the  hordes 
of  savages  who  then  occupied  the  forest  into  which  these 
adrenturers  had  penetrated,  would  lead  to  the  conchmion 
that  the  pioneers  must  have  been  overwhelmed,  witlH>ut 
even  the  possibility  of  an  escape. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  fact.  Though  in  jeopardy 
every  hour,  and  expecting  to  meet  an  enemy  at  every  step, 
their  courage  did  not  desert  them,  nor  did  they  harbor  a 
thought  of  abandoning  their  purpose.  Being  hourly  in 
danger  and  always  prepared  to  meet  it,  habit  soon  made 
their  condition  familiar  and  robbed  fear  of  its  distress. 

This  concise  sketch  may  be  taken  as  an  epitome  of  the 
life  of  the  pioneer  from  his  first  attempt  to  settle  the  Terri- 
tory, in  1788,  till  the  treaty  of  General  Wayne,  in  1795. 
As  Mr.  Reily  was  actively  engaged  in  all  these  straggles 
and  dangers,  fi^m  their  commencement  to  their  close,  he 
comprehends  them  well;  but  no  person  can  form  a  just 
conception  of  the  privations  and  dangers  of  a  pioneer,  who 
has  not  been  a  pioneer  himself. 

In  connection  with  these  transactions,  in  which  Mr.  ReUy 
participated  so  largely,  it  may  be  added,  that  during  the 
first  eight  years  of  his  residence  in  tiie  Territory,  his  life 
and  habits  were  necessarily  those  of  a  soldier.  The  set- 
tlers were  so  constantly  exposed  to  the  enemy,  that  th^ 
safety  consisted  in  being  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to 
resist  an  attack.  If  you  enquire  of  any  of  the  few  pioneers 
who  survive,  they  will  tell  you  that  it  was  as  natural  for 
them  to  cany  their  rifles  to  the  corn-field  and  the  potato- 
patch,  as  their  hoes  or  other  instruments  of  husbandly;  and 
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that  when  ihey  coUected  on  the  Sabbath,  to  ei^age  in  the 
duties  of  religion,  whether  in  a  cabin  or  under  a  tree,  it 
was  with  loaded  rifles  at  their  sides. 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  recently  come  to  the 
western  country,  to  realize  the  true  situation  of  the  pion- 
eers. They  encountered  danger,  privation,  and  suffering, 
in  forms  not  easily  conceived  of,  and  more  appalling  than 
those  of  hunger  or  exposure  to  the  elements.  But  what- 
ever they  were,  Mr.  Reily  partook  of  them  all,  without  mur- 
mur or  complaint.  With  him  it  was  a  matter  of  calcula* 
tion.  Before  he  crossed  the  mountains,  or  placed  his  foot 
beyond  the  limits  of  civilized  society,  he  counted  the  cost, 
and  made  up  his  mind  deliberately,  Ihat  he  would  conform 
himself  to  the  requirements  of  his  new  condition,  be  .they 
what  they  might.  He  redeemed  that  pledge,  and  in  fhe 
winter  of  1791,  which  was  the  midnight  of  the  protracted 
conflict,  he  manifested  no  despondency. 

The  defeat  of  General  St.  Clair,  and  the  ruin  of  his  army, 
on  the  4th  of  November  of  that  disastrous  year,  gave  the 
sanrages  unrestricted  access  to  the  American  settlements. 
He  consequences  of  such  an  exposure,  are  very  apparent. 
The  pioneers  were  assailed  by  an  enemy  outnumbering 
them  twenty  to  one,  and  were  dependent  for  safety  on  their 
ingentuty  and  bravery,  rather  than  on  any  thing  else ;  yet 
their  hearts  were  resolute  and  their  faces  cheerful — each 
encouraged  his  feUow,  and  all  adopted  the  motto,  "  nU  des- 
peraTidum.^^ 

In  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  that  gallant  band,  Mr.  Reily 
had  a  fiill  share.  If  a  staticfn  or  a  settlement  were  attacked, 
he  was  among  the  first  to  go  to  its  relief.  If  a  murder  or 
6ther  depredation  was  committed,  he  was  ready  to  take 
the  trail  and  pursue  the  enemy  without  loss  of  time. 
In  common  with  his  hardy  companions,  he  seemed  to  feel 
and  act  as  if  danger  were  the  natural  condition  of  man,  and 
his  duty  consisted  in  meeting  it  without  reluctance  and 
witiiout  fear. 
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True  bravery  seema  to  be  the  firm  exercise  of  resolation 
resulting  from  cakn  reflection^  rather  than  any  distinguish- 
ing property  or  quality  of  mind,  inherent  in  some  men,  but 
not  in  others.  This  idea  is  countenanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  bravest  men  who  have  ever  lived — ^men  who  have  given 
evidence  time  and  again,  that  it  would  be  as  easy  for  them 
to  commit  suicide  as  to  refuse  an  act  of  duty  because  there 
was  danger  attending  it,  have  been  as  careful  to  avoid  ex- 
posure when  unnecessary,  as  they  have  to  seek  it  when  it 
became  a  duty  to  do  so.  It  is  also  corroborated  by  the  fact 
that  there  has  not  been  one  instance  of  cowardice  among 
the  pioneers — ^not  because  their  minds  or  nerves  were  or- 
ganised differently  from  those  of  other  men,  but  because  the 
circumstances,  in  which  they  had  voluntarily  placed  them- 
selves, were  such  as  identified  the  exercise  of  the  most 
heroic  courage  with  both  duty  and  safety.  Superficial  rea- 
soners  are  apt  to  confound  caution  and  prudence,  with 
timidity  and  fear,  though  there  is  not  the  least  similitude 
between  them. 

A  brave  man  retires  as  instinctively  from  danger  when 
exposure  is  useless,  as  he  seeks  it  when  it  becomes  a  duty : 
but  whether  these  reflections  be  philosophical  or  otherwise, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  there  were  no  cowards  among  the 
pioneers,  which  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose,  let  the 
fact  have  come  to  pass  how  it  may. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
Mr.  Reily  resolved  to  establish  himself  in  Georgia,  and 
make  that  State  his  permanent  residence,  and  actually 
went  there  with  that  view.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  pur- 
chased a  warrant  for  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  lying  on 
the  frontier,  with  an  iAtention  of  settling  and  improving  it; 
but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  hostility  of  the  In- 
dians, who  claimed  the  land,  and  denied  the  right  of  the 
State  to  dbpose  of  it. 

After  remaining  in  that  unsettled  condition  for  some  time, 
he  became  convinced  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  speedy 
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tennination  of  the  difficulty  with  the  Indians,  and  being 
anxious  to  make  a  pennanent  location  somewhere,  he  left 
his  land  and  moved  into  Tennessee.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Kentucky,  and,  after  a  short  residence  in  that  State, 
he  came  to  the  Miami  Purchase,  and  settled  at  Columbia. 
He  was  one  of  the  companions  of  M%jor  Stites  in  laying 
out  and  improving  the  village.  There  his  acquaintance 
commenced  with  the  venerable  Judge  Dunlavy,  who  was 
also  a  pioneer  eminently  distinguished  for  energy  and  zeal 
in  the  little  band  of  adventurers,  who  like  a  forlorn  hope, 
preceded  the  multitudes  destined  to  follow  in  their  train. 
A  friendship  then  began  between  him  and  Mr.  Reily,  which 
continued  to  increase  and  become  more  confidential  till  it 
was  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  Judge. 

In  all  the  different  offices  and  agencies  held  by  Mr.  Reily, 
he  performed  his  duty  with  great  fidelity  and  exactness. 
As  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  North-wes- 
tern Territory,  which  he  held  from  the  commencement  of 
the  second  grade  of  government  in  1790  till  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  Constitution,  his  devoted  attention  to  the 
business  of  the  House,  and  the  neat  correct  manner  in  which 
it  was  performed,  were  generally  noticed  and  spoken  of. 

In  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  our 
State,  though  he  spoke  but  littie,  yet  the  confidence  placed 
in  his  judgment  gave  him  a  very  perceptible  influence. 

Having  been  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Conunon  Pleas  and 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  also  the  Recorder  of  Butier  county, 
at  its  first  organization  in  1803,  he  became  intimately  con- 
nected vidth  the  Commissioners  of  that  county,  and,  in  fact 
had  the  chief  management  of  their  finances,  which  were 
conducted  with  such  prudence,  that  it  did  not  become  neces- 
sary either  to  contract  an  onerous  debt,  or  to  subject  the 
people  to  unreasonable  taxes.  His  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  that  county  was  so  faithful  and  efficient,  that  nothing 
was  more  common  than  to  hear  him  called  the  <<  Guardian 
of  the  people  of  Butier." 
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With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hagh  Boyle,  of  Fairfield,  he 
held  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  CourtB,  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  other  individaal  in  the  State.  The  neatness  witk 
which  the  papers  in  his  office  were  end<WBed  and  filed,  and 
the  order  and  care  with  which  they  were  kept,  was  the 
subject  of  general  remark.  Bat  it  is  needless  to  enlarge 
on  this  subject.  It  is  generally  known  that  through  life, 
his  duties  in  every  station  have  been  attended  to  with  a 
degree  of  punctuality  and  care  rarely  to  be  met  wifli. 

While  multitudes  who  hold  offices,  look  on  them  as  mere 
sources  of  profit,  he  has  considered  them  as  personal  trusts, 
conferred  for  the  public  good,  and  requiring  at  his  hands  a 
punctual  and  thorough  performance  of  the  duties  they  en- 
joined. His  veracity  and  integrity  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned— they  are  proverbial,  and  the  prevailing  opinion 
is,  that  in  all  his  dealings  it  has  been  his  aim  to  do  justice, 
and,  in  cases  of  doubt  or  dispute,  to  render  more  than  he 
believed  to  be  due,  lest  he  might  ignorantly  r^^ier  less. 

The  Clerkship  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  the  only  office 
recently  held  by  this  Revolutionary  soldier,  which  having 
been  voluntarily  resigned,  he  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a 
few  years,  living  in  retirement  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-six  years,  ez^oying  as  ample  a  share  of  health  as 
could  be  expected  by  one,  whose  constitution  has  been  tried 
as  severely  as  his. 

If  the  reader  will  look  around  him,  he  will  find  but  veiy 
few  of  the  fellow  pioneers  of  Mr.  Reily  among  the  living. 
They  have  gone  to  their  long  homes,  soon  to  be  followed 
by  their  surviving  comrades.  How  few  of  the  multitudes 
who  are  daily  eiyoying  the  fruits  of  his  toil  and  exposure, 
are  aware  of  what  he  has  done  and  suffered  to  procure 
them  I  A  consciousness  that  millions  now  inhabiting  the 
West,  e^joy  the  benefits  and  blessings  secured  by  him  and 
his  hardy  associates,  affords  him  great  pleasure;  though 
he  is  aware  that  they  know  him  not,  and  do  not  recognise 
the  existence  of  any  obligation. 
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In  every  condition  in  wldch  he  has  been  placed  in  life, 
it  has  been  his  ambition  to  perform  his  duty  promptly, 
faithfully,  and  fearlessly.  When  called  to  face  the  public 
enemy,  he  never  evaded  the  call,  or  left  others  to  incur  the 
danger  which  it  was  his  duty  to  meet;  and  being  always 
at  his  post,  his  name  never  was  enrolled  on  a  list  of 
defaulters. 

The  thought  has  often  crossed  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
that  the  more  intelligent  portion  <^  the  pioneers,  were  by 
far  too  negligent  in  preserving  written  memoranda  of  the 
transactions  which  took  place,  in  the  early  settlement  of 
the  Western  Territory.  Had  each  of  them  preserved  a 
Aetckj  however  simple  and  concise,  of  the  events  of  which 
he  )Was  a  participant,  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  they 
would  have  furnished  the  material  of  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting,  and  thrilling  histories,  that  has  yet  been  published. 
This,  however,  was  not  done,  except  in  a  few  cases,  and 
in  a  limited  degree,  and  it  is  now  justly  apprehended,  that 
the  great  zeal  which  exists  to  remedy  this  omission,  and 
the  careless  manner  in  which  it  is  done,  by  receiving  state- 
ments freshly  reduced  to  writing,  as  coming  ex  cathedra^ 
without  proper  caution,  will  be  the  means  of  imposing  on 
society  narratives  of  our  early  settiements,  which  will  not 
be  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  posterity. 

However  desirable  it  may  be,  and  it  is  admitted  to  be  so 
in  a  high  degree,  to  preserve  and  transmit  to  posterity  a 
faithful  account  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Nortii-west,  and  of 
the  means  by  which  they  were  able  to  sustain  themselves, 
with  scarcely  any  thing  to  rely  on  but  their  courage  and 
perseverance,  yet  it  will  be  far  better  to  let  it  all  sink  into 
oblivion,  than  palm  on  the  world  as  truth,  such  fabulous 
stories  as  we  frequentiy  meet  with.  If  it  be  desirable  to 
preserve  truth  to  the  exclusion  of  fable,  these  statements 
must  be  received  with  great  caution,  and  rejected  prompdy 
if  their  authenticity  be  not  attested  by  unquestionable 
proof.     Society  sustains  as  much,  and   probably  more, 
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injxaj  from  fabehood  imposed  on  them  for  troth,  than  they 
do  from  the  suppression  or  loss  of  truth. 

In  all  periods  of  the  world,  with  but  few  exceptions,  men 
have  been  pleased  with  the  thought  that  a  knowledge  of 
their  useful  and  brilliant  achievements,  will  survive  them 
for  ages  after  they  are  gone.  Such  feelings  are  highly 
commendable,  as  they  are  strong  incentives  to  useful  and 
honorable  effort.  They  should  for  this  reason  be  encour- 
aged and  cherished  as  far  as  possible ;  and  to  accomplish 
this  more  effectually,  there  should  be  such  assurance  of  the 
authenticity  of  historical  narrative  as  will  secure  credence 
in  the  facts  it  may  contain;  for  who  can  feel  ambitious  to 
have  his  claims  to  public  respect  or  gratitude,  however  cor* 
rectly  stated,  so  mingled  with  falsehood  and  fiction  as  to 
involve  the  publication  which  records  them  in  doubt  or 
ridicule?  Those  persons  therefore,  who  labor  failhfhlly, 
but  cautiously,  to  collect  authentic  historical  knowledge, 
entitle  themselves  to  the  gratitude  of  society.  It  should 
ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  office  of  an  historian  is 
one  of  inmiense  responsibility;  that  it  always  tells  for 
good  or  for  evil,  and  that  he  will  be  held  responsible  for 
the  consequences  of  a  want  of  fidelity. 
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A. 

Appltcation  of  Judge  Symmas  to  CongreM  for  a  gnuit  of  WMtom  lands. 
(See  Journal  of  Congren,  Vol.  XII,  page  150.) 

«  To  Hi$  ExedUncff,  ike  Pretident  of  Congreoo. 

The  petition  of  John  Clevee  Symmee,  of  New  Jerwy,  ahoweth,  that  yonr 
petitioner,  eaeonraged  by  the  reaolnttona  of  Congrees  of  the  33d  and  97th  of 
Jaly  last,  atipalating  the  condition  of  a  transfer  of  federal  lands  on  the  Scioto 
and  the  Mnskingnm  rivers  onto  Winthrop  Sargent,  Manasseh  Cutler,  Esqnires, 
and  their  sssociates,  of  New  England,  is  indnced,  on  behalf  of  the  citixens  <tf 
the  United  States  westwaid  of  Connecticat,  who  also  wish  to  become  pniw 
chasers  of  federal  lands,  to  pray  that  the  honorable  the  Congress  wiH  be  pleased 
to  direct  that  a  contract  be  made  by  the  honorable  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  Board,  with  yonr  petitioner  for  himself  and  his  associates,  in  all 
respects  similar,  in  form  and  matter,  to  the  said  grant  made  to  Messrs.  Sargent 
and  Cutler,  differing,  only  in  place  where,  and,  instead  of  two  townships  for 
the  use  of  an  UniTersity,  that  one  only  be  assigned  for  the  benefit  of  an 
Academy. 

That  by  such  transfer  to  yonr  petitioner  and  his  associates,  on  their  comply* 
ing  with  the  terms  of  sale,  the  fee  may  pass  of  all  the  lands  lying  within  the 
following  limits,  to  wit:  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  rirer; 
thence  running  up  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami  river;  thenoe 
up  the  main  stream  of  the  Little  Miami  river  to  the  place  where  a  due  wssi 
line  to  be  continued  from  the  western  termination  of  the  northern  boundary 
line  of  the  grant  to  MeoBrs.  Sargent,  Cutler  &  Co.  shall  intersect  said  Little 
Mhuni  river;  thenoe  due  west,  continuing  the  said  western  line  to  the  pfawe 
81 
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whan  the  nid  line  diall  inteneet  the  mftin  hrmneh  or  etmm  of  the  Onol 
Miami  rirtr;  thenoe  down  the  Grant  Mhuni  to  the  pinoe  of  befinninf .** 

(Signed)  JOHN  C.  8T1IME8. 

Nem  Ymrk^  99a  AwgmM,  1787, 

«  CMcrvd,  Thnt  the  eboTO  petition  be  nfemd  to  the  Bowd  of  TroMuy, 
to  take  Older." 


B. 

Terma  of  aale  and  aettlement  of  Miami  hnda,  pnbliriied  bjr  John  CWrea 
Symmea,  Eaq.  at  Trenton,  Nor.  96th,  1787. 

7o  Oe  retpedaUe  PmhHe. 

**  Whereaa,  the  honorable  the  Congreai,  by  their  act  of  the  3d  of  October, 
1787,  anfhoriaed  the  honorable  the  GonumBrionera  of  the  Treaaary  Board  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  aabocriber  for  the  tract  of  land  hereafter  deo- 
oribed,  and  npon  the  following  conditiona:  the  bonndariea  of  the  land  are,  tbu 
Beginning  at  the  month  of  the  Great  Miami  rirer,  thence  mnning  npthe  Ohio 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami  riyer,  thenoe  up  the  Little  Miami  to  the 
place  where  a  due  weat  line  to  be  continued  from  the  weatem  termination  of 
the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  grant  to  Mean.  Sargent,  Cutler,  and  Com- 
pany, ahall  intersect  the  said  Little  Bfiami  river,  thence  due  weat  oontinning 
the  mid  weatem  line  to  the  place  where  the  mid  line  ahall  interaect  the  main 
braiush  or  stream  of  the  Great  Miami  riTor,  thence  down  the  Great  Miami  to 
the  place  of  beginning. 

The  conditions  are,  that  the  tract  ahall  be  surveyed,  and  ita  contenta  ascer- 
tained by  the  geographer  or  some  other  officer  of  the  United  States,  who  shall 
plainly  mark  the  aaid  east  and  weat  line,  and  ahall  render  one  complete  plat 
fliereof  to  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  another  to  the  purchaser  or  puichaaera. 
The  purohaaer  or  purchaoera,  within  aoTon  years  from  the  completion  of  this 
work,  (unless  the  frequency  of  Indian  irruptions  may  render  the  aame  in  a 
measure  impracticable,)  ahall  lay  off  the  whole  tract  at  their  own  expense  into 
townships,  and  fractional  parts  of  townships,  and  divide  the  same  into  lots, 
•ooording  to  the  land  ordinance  of  the  90th  of  May,  1785;  oonqplete  retuma 
whereof  shall  be  made  to  the  Treasury  Board.  The  lot  number  16  in  each 
township,  or  fractional  part  of  a  township,  to  be  given  perpetually  for  the  pur- 
poses contained  in  the  said  ordinance.    The  lot  number  99  in  each  township 
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to  be  giye&.perpetaally  for  tho  pnrpoMs  of  religion.  The  lots  iraWber,  8,  II, 
and  96,  in  each  township  or  fractional  part  of  a  township,  to  be  naenred  for 
the  Aitnre  disposition  of  Congress.  One  complete  township  to  be  giren  per- 
petually for  the  purposes  of  an  Academy  or  College,  to  be  laid  off  by  the  pnr* 
chaser  or  purchasers,  as  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Licking  riTer  as  an 
entire  township  may  be  found  eligible  in  point  of  soil  and  situation,  to  be 
applied  to  the  intended  object  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 

The  price  to  be  one  doUar  per  aore  for  the  contents  of  the  said  tract,  except- 
ing the  reserrations  and  gifts  aforesaid,  payable  in  specie,  loan  oflloe  certifi* 
cates  reduced  to  specie  value,  or  certificates  of  liquidated  debts  of  the  United 
States,  subject  to  a  reduction  by  an  allowance  for  bad  lands,  and  all  incidental 
charges  and  circumstances  whatsoerer,  one-third  of  a  dollar  per  acre;  and  in 
making  payment,  the  principal  only  of  the  said  certificates  shall  be  admitted. 
And  the  Board  of  Treasury,  for  such  interest  as  may  be  due  on  the  certificates 
nadered  in  payment  as  aforesaid,  prior  to  the  1st  of  January,  1786,  shall  issue 
indents  for  interest  to  the  possessors,  which  shall  be  receivable  in  payment  as 
other  indents  for  interest  of  the  existing  requisitions  of  Congress;  and  for  such 
interest  as  may  be  due  on  the  said  certificates,  between  that  period  and  the 
period  of  payment,  the  said  Board  shall  issue  indents,  the  payment  of  which  to 
be  provided  for  in  future  requisitions,  or  otherwise. 

Such  of  the  purchasers  as  may  possess  rights  for  bounties  of  land  to  the  lata 
continental  aimy,  to  be  permitted  to  render  the  same  in  discharge  of  the  con- 
tract, acre  for  acre,  provided  that  the  aggregate  of  such  rights  shall  not  exceed 
ono-seventh  part  of  the  land  to  be  paid  for;  and  provided  also,  that  there  shall 
be  no  future  claim  against  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  said  rights. 

Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  down  upon 
closing  the  contract,  and  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  within  one 
month  after  the  delivery  of  the  return  or  survey  of  the  tract,  to  be  made  by 
the  Oeognpher  or  other  oflicer  as  aforesaid.  The  residue  of  the  money  to  be 
paid  by  the  purchaser  or  purchasers,  in  six  equal  half-yearly  payments,  to  be^ 
computed  from  the  time  when  the  second  payment  becomes  due,  together 
with  the  interest  thereon  firom  the  date  of  the  second  payment. 

When  the  second  payment  Is  made,  the  purchasers  shall  receive  a  deed  for 
six  hundred  thousand  acres,  exclusive  of  the  reserved  and  given  lands,  the  sur^ 
vey  whereof  to  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  at  one  end,  and  at  the 
Intersection  of  the  northern  boundary  line  with  the  Great  Miami  at  the  other 
end,  and  extending  eastwaidly  from  the  Great  Miami  on  a  meridian  line  to 
be  drawn  from  north  to  south  lengthways  of  the  tract,  until  six  hundied 
thousand  acres  exduave  of  the  given  and  reserved  lots  are  included  between 
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the  Great  Miami  and  aiich  north  and  aonth  line.  Farther  proportieBal  gmts 
afaall  be  maie  to  the  pnrohaeen,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  enbeeqnent  pay- 
menti  are  dieehaifed,  always  drawing  a  line  from  north  to  eonth  parallel  with 
the  firrt  line,  from  end  to  end  of  the  traet,  nntil  the  whole  of  the  land  p«r- 
ehaaed  be  granted  by  deed  to  the  pwchaaen,  their  hein  and  amigne  fecofor. 

The  parchaoer  or  purchaaera  on  the  payment  of  the  first  two  hnndred  dion* 
sand  doUais,  shall  bare  a  right  to  enter  and  ooenpy  a  portion  of  the  land  not 
ezoeeding  three  hnndred  thousand  acres,  exdoATe  of  the  giren  and  reserred 
township  and  lots,  which  priyilege  ahall  be  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  as  fti- 
tore  payments  may  be  made  by  the  purchasers.    Thus  fiur  the  agreement. 

The  public,  by  the  foregoing  being  made  acquainted  with  the  natnro  of  the 
contract  entered  into  between  the  honorable  the  Commifsioners  of  the  Trea- 
sury Board,  and  the  subscriber,  for  himself  and  asiociates,  the  subscriber  bege 
leave  to  communicate  to  such  gentlemen  as  are  desirons  of  becoming  his  asso- 
ciates, the  scheme  adopted  for  sale  and  settlement,  which  shall  be  conaidsied 
as  fundamental  thereto,  by  eTery  purchaser  and  settler. 

Thb  first  necessary  measure  is  to  raise  two  hundred  thousand  doUam  in 
liqnidated  certificates  in  order  to  discharge  the  first  payment,  which  must  be 
made  proTious  to  any  entry  or  settlement  on  the  land. 

For  this  purpose,  land  warrants  will  be  issued  by  the  anbocriber,  or  other 
person  qipointed,  for  any  number  of  acres  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty,  or  a  quarter  part  of  a  section,  and  always  making  the  warrant  for  a 
township,  section,  or  quarter  part  of  a  section,  authoriaing  the  person  pur- 
chasing the  same,  his  heirs  or  aangns,  to  elect  and  choooe,  in  his  own  person, 
or  by  his  or  their  agents,  such  townahip,  or  lot,  or  quarter  of  a  lot,  as  may  be 
most  agreeable  to  the  bolder  of  the  warrant;  provided  the  same  townahip,  or 
lot,  or  quarter  of  a  lot  be  not  proTioudy  located  and  entered  on  record  by  a 
prior  applicant. 

A  mi4»,  as  accurate  as  can  be  drawn  before  an  actual  survey  u  made,  may 
be  seen  with  the  subscriber,  on  which  any  person  may  make  their  election  of 
a  townahip,  lot,  or  quarter  of  a  lot,  which  shall  be  attended  to,  as  far  as  may 
be  possible,  after  the  tract  is  surveyed  into  townships  and  sections,  and  the 
elected  townships,  lots,  or  quarters  of  lots,  shall  be  noted  in  the  true  map  of 
die  pnmises  as  soon  as  the  same  can  be  made.  When  the  survey  thereof  is 
accomplished,  a  plat  or  map  of  the  land  paid  for  at  die  Treasury  Board,  will 
lie  before  the  Register  at  his  office,  to  be  kept  on  the  ground,  in  which  every 
township  or  fractional  part  of  a  township,  will  be  fairly  laid  down  and  num- 
bered) and  every  township,  lot,  or  quarter  of  a  lot,  when  applied  for  at  the 
Register's  office,  and  nowhere  else,  after  actual  survey,  shall  be  mimediately 
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reeordedy  as  toM  to  the  peiMii  or  penons  to  whom  the  wanant  belongBi  which 
■hall  he  produced  to  coyer  the  aale.  And  the  townahip,  lot,  or  garter  of* 
lot,  ao  elected,  ahall  be  marked  on  the  map  to  prerent  any  mistake  in  a  sufaae- 
qvent  location;  prorided  always,  that  no  section  be  divided  when  the  warrant 
contains  a  snffioient  nunber  of  acres  to  corer  the  whole  section. 

Two-thirds  of  a  dollar  per  acre,  in  liquidated  certificates,  ezdnsiye  of  the 
interest  dne  on  such  certificates,  to  be  paid  by  the  pnrchaaer  on  the  receipt  of 
a  land  warrant;  and  for  the  interest  due  on  all  certificates,  indents  are  to  issue 
at  the  Treasury  Board,  which  shall  be  returned  by  the  subscriber  to  the  right 
owners  of  such  certificates :  regular  accounts  thereof  shall  be  kept.  But  the 
aubaoriber  recommends,  as  the  better  way,  that  each  holder  of  certificates 
should  apply  to  the  loan  offioer  of  the  State  in  which  he  Urea,  and  first  draw 
up  his  interest  AiUy,  in  indents  or  facilities  before  he  presents  them  in  pay- 
ment for  the  land  warrant;  yet,  if  this  be  incouTonient,  the  subscriber  will  see 
thai  justice  is  done  touching  the  Interest. 

After  the  Ist  day  of  May  next,  the  price  of  the  land  will  be  one  dollar  per 
acre,  and  after  the  1st  day  of  NoTomber  next,  the  price  will  rise  still  hi|^r,  if 
the  country  is  settled  as  fast  as  is  expected.  The  certificates  raised  by  this 
augmentation  in  the  price,  ahall  be  applied  towards  the  making  of  ro^  and 
bridges  in  the  Puiehaae. 

One  penny  proclamation,  or  the  ninetieth  of  a  dollar,  per  acre,  in  specie  of 
hills  of  credit  of  the  Statea  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  or  PennsylTunia,  must 
be  paid  by  the  purchaser  at  the  time  of  purchasing  the  land  warrant.  This  fee 
of  one  penny  per  acre  is  to  defray  the  expense  of  surveying  the  country  into 
townships  and  lota,  agreeably  to  the  land  ordinance.  And  one  farthing  proc- 
lamation, or  the  three  hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  a  dollar,  per  acre,  in  specie 
or  paper  money  aforesaid,  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaaer  to  deiray  the  expense  of 
printing  the  land  warrants,  purchasing  proper  books  for  record,  accommoda- 
ting and  pajring  the  Register  for  his  services  in  attending  to  the  recording  of 
entries,  and  other  incidental  charges  which  will  neceasarily  accrue. 

When  a  land  warrant  ahall  be  for  one  quarter  of  a  lot,  or  one  hundred  and 
aixty  acres,  the  same  shall  always  be  taken  and  located  at  one  comer  of  a  sec- 
tion in  a  square  with  equal  lines,  and  in  no  caae  ahall  the  square  of  half  a  mile 
eaoh  way  be  departed  ftom,  except  in  thoae  fractional  parts  of  sections  which 
may  be  rendered  incomplete  by  the  outside  lines  or  boundaries  of  the  Purchase; 
and  the  entry  shall  be  made  on  the  leoord  acoordin|^y,  setting  forth  which 
comer  or  quarter  part  of  the  aection  is  elected,  and  that  quarter  of  the  section 
ahall  bo  immediately  stained  on  the  map  to  denote  its  being  located. 

The  subscriber  is  very  sensible  that  an  inconvenience  will  arise  from  the 
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eireimifteiiea  of  nlhwiag  strietly  to  eorteia  nwmhtn  of  mam  in  a  Uuid  «w- 
nnt,  as  fo«r  men  can  make  the  amount  of  their  eeitifieatea  tally  exacdy  wilk 
oortain  giTen  nnmben  of  aeno  contained  in  a  townaiiip,  lot,  or  a  quarter  of  n 
lot;  and  yet  the  meaanre  ia  abM^utely  neeeamry,  for  if  pemona  wore  to  pur- 
ehaae  any  number  of  acrea  which  waa  moot  convenient  to  tiiem,  and  locate  tto 
aame  at  their  pleasure,  it  must  foDow  that  there  would  be  left  unlocated  a 
number  of  amall  piecea  and  strips  of  land  throughout  the  whole  pnrrhaaw, 
which  would  inftUiUy  mar  the  design.  In  order,  theiefore,  to  rBmedy  tins 
ineouTenlenee  as  far  as  may  be,  and  provide  a  kind  of  change,  a  certilieala 
of  the  surplus  amount  shall  be  given  to  the  purchaser,  certiffing  so  mneh 
land  paid  for  over  the  contents  of  the  warrant  delirered,  which  cortifieate  or 
due  bill  shall  be  transferraUe,  and  shall  be  received  in  payment,  or  ciediled 
when  presented  in  the  purchase  of  any  subsequent  warrant  A  number  of 
penons,  however,  may  throw  all  their  cortifioates  together,  and  take  a  whole 
township,  which  they  can  divide  among  themselves  according  as  each  con- 
tributes. 

After  location  and  entry  is  made  on  the  record,  the  Register  shall,  m  soon 
as  the  hurry  of  entering  is  over,  proceed  to  make  out  a  patent  under  his  hand 
and  a  special  seal  for  this  purpose  provided,  to  the  purchaser  for  the  township, 
lot,  or  quarter  of  a  lot  so  located  and  entered,  which  diall  be  evidence  of  a 
tnmsfor  of  the  fee  of  such  township,  lot,  or  quarter  of  a  lot  to  the  patentwe, 
his  heirs  or  assignsi  forever;  for  which  service  the  Register  shall  leeuve  one- 
third  of  a  dollar  in  specie  for  each  deed  including  but  one  lot  or  quarter  part  of 
a  lot,  and  the  sixteenth  of  a  dollar  more  for  every  additional  lot  and  lota,  or 
quarter  part  of  a  lot,  over  the  first  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  which  shall  be 
included  in  the  patent  or  deed. 

Whereas,  engrossing  large  tracts  of  land  whereon  no  lunilies  are  settled  for 
a  long  space  of  time,  has  been  found  very  prejudicial  to  the  population  of  aH 
new  countries— In  order  to  avoid  thii  inoonvenience,  which  has  been  greatly 
detrimental  to  the  settlement  of  Kentucky,  it  is  hereby  provided  that  every 
locator  shall  have  two  years  from  the  time  of  entering  his  location  to  fix  or 
place  himself  or  some  other  person  or  persons  on  the  ground  or  in  the  coun- 
try at  some  station  of  defence,  and  begin  an  improvement  on  every  section  or 
quarter  of  a  section  which  he  may  have  located,  if  this  may  be  done  with 
safety;  but  if  the  locator  shall  neglect,  for  two  years  after  location  entered,  to 
make  a  settlement  on  every  section  or  quarter  of  a  aection  which  he  may  have 
located,  or  to  settle  some  other  person  or  porMns  thereon,  or  in  some  station, 
who  shall  continue  to  improve  the  same  or  live  in  such  station  for  seven 
years,  unless  succeeded  by  others  who  shall  supply  their  place,  provided  they 
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*  are  not  dittnrbed  by  the  Indiaae  for  that  period — in  each  case,  one-tizth  part 

'  of  every  each  neglected  eection  or  quarter  part  of  a  section,  to  be  taken  off  in 

>  a  aqnare  at  the  north-eaat  comer,  jhall  be  deemed  forfeited,  and  ahall  revert  to 

the  Register  for  the  time  being,  in  trust,  so  fiur  as  to  authorise  him  to  grant  the 
same  gratis  to  any  volunteer  settler  who  shall  first  make  application  to  thft 
Register  therefor,  previous  to  any  settlement  being  made  thereon  by  the  pro- 
prietor or  locator,  or  some  person  for  him;  upon  condition,  however,  that  such 
volunteer  settler  proceed  immediately  to  make  an  improvement,  and  shall  con* 
ttnue  the  settlement  thereon,  or  live  in  some  station  in  the  country  for  defence, 
as  is  required  of  the  proprietor  or  first  locator.  But  in  all  such  forfeitures,  the 
forfeited  sixth  part  shall  be  invariably  taken  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  lot 
when  entire,  or  quarter  of  a  lot,  so  neglected  to  be  settled,  and  shall  be  surveyed 
off  in  a  regular  square,  all  the  lines  being  equal,  the  expense  whereof  shall  be 
paid  by  the  volunteer  settler,  who  shall  have  the  same  recorded  to  him,  the 
Register  taking  the  ground  on  which  such  volunteer  settler  derives  hit  ri|^t, 
and  after  seven  years  occupancy  on  the  lot,  or  residence  in  some  station  of 
defence,  making  a  reasonable  abatement  of  time  within  that  period  if  the  Indian* 
ahould  prove  troublesome,  the  Register  shall  proceed  to  make  out  a  deed  for 
such  forfeited  sixth  part,  always  to  be  taken  at  the  north-east  comer,  to  such 
volunteer  settler,  whereby  the  fee  of  the  land  so  forfeited  shall  pass  to  him, 
his  heirs,  or  assigns,  for  ever;  for  which  the  Register  shall  receive  the  same 
fees  as  for  other  deeds. 

Little  need  be  said  to  evince  the  propriety  and  justice  of  this  measure,  as  it 
is  reasonable  that  all  who  become  purchasers  should  in  some  way  contribute 
I9  the  defence  of  the  country  by  their  own  personal  service,  or  by  some  other 
person  for  them. 

The  difficulty  of  opening  and  making  roads  in  the  country  is  another  heavy 
duty  to  which  those  purchasers  who  do  not  go  there  ou^^t  to  contribute* 
thereby  rendering  the  residue  of  their  land  more  valuable.  The  settlement  of 
one  Ikmily  on  the  forfeited  sixth  part  will  really  make  the  remaining  five-sixths 
of  the  section  or  quarter  section  worth  more  than  the  whole  would  be  in  a  wil- 
damesB.  Perhaps  some  may  think  that  two  years  is  too  short  a  time  for 
making  the  settlement  required;  but  if  gentlemen  will  reflect  on  the  danger 
fnm  the  Indians  attending  the  first  settlers,  the  great  difficulties  which  those 
meet  who  first  occupy  a  desert,  the  extent  of  the  federal  territory  open  in 
every  quarter  to  emigrants,  and  that  the  value  of  land  depends  almost  entirely 
on  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  the  subscriber  believes  that  two  years  will 
be  thought  time  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  subscriber,  having  bepn  in 
the  Western  Country,  is  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  great  benefit  that  will  re- 
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■nit  from  thii  ragnlation,  that  ha  mott  olieeilUly  mbaiili  to  it  himinlf.  uii 
perhapo  few  will  be  moie  afFected  thenby. 

OIBcon  and  soldien  of  the  Ute  American  amiy  wiio  widi  to  haTO  thair 
bounty  lands  in  this  grant,  will  please  to  send  their  names,  regiment,  rank,  and 
of  what  line,  to  Qen.  Dayton,  at  laimbethtown,  or  to  one  of  the  gontleawB 
hereafter  appointed  to  receire  the  applieatiotts  of  pnrohasem. 

Ministers  of  the  gospel,  of  every  denomination  of  Christians,  aie  toMtStf 
invited  into  the  country,  to  enjoy  the  use  of  the  lot  number  SB,  in  each  tows- 
ship,  m  such  distribution  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  parishionen. 

Schoolmasters  who  will  settle  on  these  lands,  and  are  enable  of  disefaarglBg 
with  propriety  the  duties  of  such  instmctois,  shall  enjoy  the  free  use  and  bene-> 
fit  of  the  given  lot  number  16,  in  some  one  of  the  townships,  so  long  as  they 
shall  severally  punue  the  bnsinesB  of  educating  the  children  of  the  parish» 
on  such  terms  as  shall  be  agreed  between  the  master  and  his  employers. 

All  certificates  and  monies  paid  shall  be  returned,  flree  of  cost*  to  the  pur- 
chaser  of  the  warrant,  in  case  of  feilure  in  niiing  the  sum  sufikient  for  the 
firrt  payment  to  the  Treasury  Board;  but  on  return  of  the  certificates,  the 
land  warrants  must  also  be  returned  to  the  subscriber,  or  to  those  gentlemen 
from  whom  they  may  hereafter  be  purchased* 

The  subscriber  hopes  that  the  respectaUe  pubiie  will  not  think  it  nnreseem» 
able  in  him,  when  he  informs  them  that  the  only  privilege  which  he  reserves 
for  himself,  as  a  small  reward  for  his  trouble  in  this  business,  is  the  ezcluave 
right  of  electing  or  locating  that  entire  township  which  wiU  be  lowest  down  in 
the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  Ohio  and  Great  Miami  rivers,  and  those  three 
fractional  parts  of  townships  which  may  lie  north,  west,  and  south,  between 
such  entire  township  and  the  waten  of  the  Ohio  and  Great  Miami.  Tliis 
point  of  land  the  subscriber  intends  paying  for  himself,  and  thereon  to  lay  out 
a  handsome  town-plat,  with  eligible  streets,  and  lots  of  sixty  feet  wide  in  'front 
and  rear,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  deep,  every  other  lot  of  which  shall 
be  given  f^reely  to  any  person  who  shall  fint  apply  for  the  same,  lot  No.  1  be- 
ing retained,  and  lot  No.  3,  given  away,  and  thus  alternately  throughout  tha 
town — upon  condition  always,  that  the  person  so  applying  for,  and  accepting 
of,  a  given  lot  or  lots,  shall,  without  evasion,  build  a  house  or  cabin,  on  each 
lot  80  given,  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  first  payment  made  to  the 
Treasury  Board,  and  occupy  the  same  by  keeping  some  fimiily  therein,  for  the 
first  three  years  after  building.  Every  person  who  will  accept  of  a  town  lot, 
as  aforesaid,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  cutting,  on  the  subscriber's  adjacent 
land,  as  much  timber  for  building  as  such  donee  shall  need,  during  the  term 
of  three  years  from  the  time  when  he  first  begins  to  build  on  his  lot 
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The  fiibfleriber  begB  leave  to  add,  for  the  infonnatioa  of  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  country,  that  tram  hie  own  view  of  this  land,  bordering 
on  the  river  Ohio,  and  the  unanimous  report  of  all  thooe  who  have  traveled 
over  the  tract  in  almost  every  direction,  it  is  supposed  to.be  equal  to  any  part 
pf  the  federal  territory,  in  point  of  quality  of  soil,  and  excellence  of  climate,  it 
lying  in  the  latitude  of  about  thirty-eight  degrees  north,  where  the  winters 
are  n^oderate  and  no  extreme  heats  in  summer.  Its  situation  is  such  as  to 
command  the  navigation  of  several  fine  rivers,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  maps  of 
that  country;  boats  are  frequently  passing  by  this  land  as  they  ply  up  and 
down  the  Ohio.  There  are  no  mountains  in  the  tract,  and,. excepting  a  few 
hills,  the  country  is  generally  level,  and  free  from  stone  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth;  but  there  are  plenty  of  stone  quarriee  for  building.  It  is  said  to  be  well 
watered  with  springs  and  rivulets,  and  several  fine  mill  streams  falling  from 
the  dividing  ridge  into  the  two  Miamies,  which  lie  about  thirty  miles  apart 
and  are  both  supposed  to  be  navigable  higher  up  in  the  country  than  the 
northern  extent  of  this  purehase,  so  that  the  interior  farms  will  have  naviga- 
tion in  the  boating  seasons,  within  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  at  farthest  Salt, 
in  any  quantity,  may  be  had  by  water  within  a  moderate  distance,  at  the  salt 
works  on  the  banks  of  the  Licking  river,  which  empties  itself  from  the  Ken- 
tucky side  into  the  Ohio,  between  the  two  Miami  riven.  Provisions  for  the 
first  emigrants  may  be  had  very  cheap  and  good,  by  water,  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Redstone,  and  Wheeling  settlements,  or  from  the  district  of  Kentucky 
which  liee  oppoeite  to  this  Purchase,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Ohio.  The 
distance  from  Fort  Pitt  is  about  five  hundred  miles  down  a  gentle  river,  navi- 
gable for  boats  of  one  hundred  tons  to  the  Mississippi,  and  down  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  sea.  In  the  district  of  Kentucky,  which  is  separated  from  this 
Purchase  by  the  river  Ohio,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  the  average  price  of  land 
is  half  a  dollar  per  acre,  in  specie,  though  a  large  proportion  could  not  be 
bought  under  three  hard  dollan  per  acre;  eight  and  ten  shillings  per  acre  are 
frequently  given.  For  the  quantity,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  lands  on  the 
Miamies,  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  first  quality,  and  the  whole  equally  good, 
compared  generally  with  thoee  of  Kentucky.  The  titles  to  the  Miami  lands 
will  be  clear  and  certain,  and  no  possible  doubt  can  arise.  Whereas,  on  the 
Kentucky  side,  (military  rights  excepted)  the  titles  of  land  are  not  easily  as- 
certained, fk^nently  very  doubtful,  and  too  often  not  well  founded. 

It  is  expected  that  a  considerable  settlement  will  be  begun  on  the  land  next 
spring,  if  the  first  payment  to  the  Treasury  Board  can  be  made  by  that  time. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  at  War,  General  Knox,  having  assured  the 
Nbseriber  of  his  frientiy  disposition  to  support  the  settlen  against  the  la- 
32 
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diaao,  by  replacing  a  garriaon  of  federal  troopa  in  the  fort  whieli  ia  atill  ra- 
nudning  on  the  land,  at  the  month  of  the  Great  Miami,  mnat  greatly  fiKilitato 
the  settlement,  and  in  aome  measure  render  safety  to  the  first  adventoraia. 

A  system  of  good  government  for  that  eonatry  is  already  formed  fay  the  has* 
orable  the  Congress,  and  the  principal  oiBcers  of  the  gOTemment  axe  appointed. 
His  excellency,  GoTomor  St  Clair,  and  the  honorable,  the  Jndgea  of  the  Sn* 
preme  Court,  go  ont  early  next  spring,  and  they  wiU  carry  with  them  whola- 

aome  laws,  and  the  wisest  regnlationa  for  promoting  emigration  to  that  coun- 
try, protecting  and  rendering  happy  all  thqse  who  become  peaceable  settlem 
therein. 

The  subscriber  intends  going  out  himself,  and  shall  make  it  his  study  to  en- 
courage and  superintend  the  aettlement  of  this  Purchase,  by  causing  the  ut- 
most attention  to  be  paid  to  every  application,  and  aiding  as  fiur  as  may  be  in 
his  power,  all  thoae  who  become  either  purchasen  or  settlera." 

Signed  at  Trenton,  the  96th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1787. 

JOHN  CLEVES  8TMMES. 


C. 

Extract  from  the  articles  of  agreement,  executed  in  October,  1788,  between 
the  Board  of  Treasury  of  the  United  Statea,  and  John  C.  Symmes,  and  his 
associates,  showing  that  the  quantity  of  land  first  q»pUed  for  by  the  Judge, 
which  was  estimated  at  two  millions  of  acres,  waa  reduced  to  one  million,  and 
the  right  to  a  College  township  thereby  lost,  and  consequently  not  included 
1^  the  contract. 

'*  This  Indenture  of  three  parts,  made  the  15th  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  between  Samuel 
Osgood,  Walter  Livingston,  and  Arthur  Lee,  Esquires,  CommissionerB  of  the 
Board  of  Treasury  of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  by  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  honorable  the  Congress  of  the  said  Statea,  of  the  fint  part,  the 
honorable  Jonathan  Dayton,  and  Daniel  Manh,  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
Esquires,  of  the  second  part,  and  the  honorable  John  Cleves  Synunes,  of  the 
same  State,  Esquire,  of  the  third:  —Whereas,  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  in  and  by  their  several  reaolutions  and  votea  of  the  S3d  and  27th 
days  of  July,  and  the  23d  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  or  some  of  them,  did  authorise  and 
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empower  the  Board  of  Treaf  ury  aforesaid  to  eontraot  with  any  person  or  per- 
sons for  grants  of  any  tracts  of  land  in  the  said  resolutions  nwatiened,  upon 
snch  terms  and  conditions,  for  snch  considerations,  nnder  such  reservations, 
and  with  such  exceptions,  as  ii^  the  said  resolutions  and  the  papers  therein  re- 
ferred to,  are  specified  and  expressed.  And  whereaA,  by  Tirtne  of  the  said 
resolutions  and  votes,  or  some  of  them,  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  have 
contracted  and  agreed  with  the  said  partie,  of  the  second  part,  in  behalf  of  the 
said  John  Cloves  Symmes,  and  his  associates,  for  the  grant  of  a  tract  of  land, 
hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  say:  all  that  certain  tract  or  parcel  ^f  land, 
situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  Western  country,  adjoining  to  the  river  Ohio, 
beginning  on  the  bank  of  the  same  river,  at  a  spot  exactly  twenty  miles  dis» 
tant,  along  the  several  courses  of  the  same,  from  the  place  where  the  great 
river  Miami  empties  itself  into  the  said  river  Ohio;  from  thence,  extending 
down  the  said  river  Ohio,  along  the  several  courses  thereof,  to  the  Qreat  Miami 
river;  thence  up  the  said  river  Miami,  along  the  several  courses  thereof,  to  a 
place  from  whence  a  line  drawn  due  east,  will  intersect  a  line  drawn  from  the 
place  of  beginning  aforesaid,  parallel  with  the  general  course  of  the  Qreat  Mi- 
ami river,  so  as  to  include  one  mUUan  of  aere$  within  those  lines  and  the  said 
rivers;  and  from  that  place  upon  the  said  great  river  Miami,  extending  along 
such  lines  to  the  place  of  beginning,  containing,  as  aforesaid,  one  million  of 
acres,**  etc 


D. 

Extract  from  the  patent  of  John  C.  Symmes,  and  his  associates,  executed  in 
September,  1794 

«It  is  hereby  dedaied,  that  one  complete  township  or  tract  of  land,  of  six  miles 
square,  to  be  located,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Governor,  for  the  time  being, 
of  the  Territory  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  in  the  manner,  and  within 
the  term  of  five  years  aforesaid,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  centre  of  the  tract 
of  land  herein  before  granted,  hath  been,  and  is  granted,  and  shall  be  holden, 
in  trust,  to  and  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  intent  and  purpose,  of  erecting  and 
establishing  therein,  an  Academy  and  other  public  schools,  and  seminaries  of 
learning;  and  endowing  and  supporting  the  same,  and  to  and  for,  no  other 
use,  intent  or  purpose  whatever.'* 
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B,l. 

In  th«  addraM  of  GoTornor  St  Clair  to  the  Territorial  Legidaftore,  on  the 
35th  of  September,  1799,  (see  Journal  of  the  House,  page  9,)  he  elated  to  them 
officially,  that  Mr.  Symmea  and  hie  aaaociatee,  had  failed  to  aet  apart  a  town- 
ahip  for  the  aae  of  a  college,  as  they  were  bonnd  to  do;  but  that  "an  attempt 
to  do  something  towards,  or  in  lien  of  it,  was  made  by  Judge  Symmea,  on  the 
S4th  of  July,  1798,  when  he  made  an  offer  in  writing,  of  the  second  town- 
■hip,  in  the  second  fractional  range  of  townships,  in  the  before  mentioned 
tract  of  land;  and  requested  that  it  might  be  approred  of,  and  proclaimed  as 
the  proper  township,  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  an  Academy.  It  appealed 
to  me  improper  that  that  township  should  be  approred,  because  it  in  no  way 
answered  the  description  of  the  one,  granted  in  trust  by  his  patent;  and  be- 
cause I  had  certain  information,  that  claims  lay  to  a  considerable  part  of  It, 
and  that  a  suit  in  the  Chancery  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  compel  a  x 
Toyance,  was  actually  depending.'*  ^ 


E,2. 

In  a  subsequent  communication,  from  the  Crovemor  to  the  Legislature,  on 
the  Slat  of  October,  during  the  same  session,  (see  Journal  of  the  LegislatiYO 
Council,  page  32,)  he  laid  before  them  a  copy  of  a  letter,  addressed  by  him  to 
John  C.  Symmes,  on  the  subject  of  the  College  township,  and  particularly  as 
to  the  offer  he  had  made,  of  the  second  township,  of  the  second  fractional 
range  of  townships,  in  the  Miami  Purchase,  for  the  use  of  a  College,  fh»m 
which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

"  I  request  you,  therefore,  sir,  to  take  notice,  that  for  the  reasons  above 
mentioned  to  wit:  that  the  title,  to  a  part  of  it>  at  least,  is  in  dispute,  that  it 
does  not  answer  to  the  situation,  called  for  in  the  patent,  and  that  according 
to  information,  it  is  of  rery  mean  quality,  which,  if  true,  would  defeat  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  granted:  the  location  of  the  second  township,  in  the 
second  fractional  range  of  townships,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  therein  an 
Academy,  and  other  schools,  and  for  endowing  and  supporting  the  same,  is  net 
approved,  and  cannot  by  me,  be  declared  to  be  the  lot,  i^ranted  to  you,  in  trust, 
for  those  purposes;  and  I  must  request  you,  sir,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  point 
out  another  township,  free  from  those  objections.'* 
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E,  3. 

After  the  townahip  thuB  offered,  had  been  rejected,  fint,  by  the  GoYemor  of 
the  Territory,  then  by  the  Territorial  Iiegidature,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Liepslatare  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  Judge  offered  it  a  fourth  time,  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  whom  it  was  also  rejected.  The  following 
.  are  extracts,  from  the  communication  presented  to  Congress,  by  Mr.  Symmes, 
on  that  occasion: 

**  It  cannot  be  forgotten,  that  no  township  for  the  purpose  of  a  college,  was 
granted  by  the  original  contract.  As  no  township  was  given  at  first,  it  will 
be  allowed,  that  the  grantee  had  a  right  to  sell  any  and  every  part  of  the  Pur* 
chase,  and  he  did  sell  indiscriminately. 

*<  After  three  and  a  half  years,  from  the  date  of  the  original  contract,  had 
elapsed,  and  those  lands  that  came  within  the  patent,  were  pretty  generally 
sold.  Congress  gave  a  township  for  the  use  of  an  Academy,  to  be  located 
within  the  limits  of  the  grant,  as  altered  and  designated  by  the  act  of  the  13th 
of  AprU,  1792. 

'*  The  claim  set  up  by  Mr.  Boudinot,  to  the  College  township,  is  vague  and 
conditional;  and,  on  his  part,  the  conditions  have  never  been  fulfilled.  That 
which  he  founds  his  pretensions  upon,  is  a  document,  several,  months  older 
than  the  original  contract  itself,  and  no  lien  on  the  land,  can  thence  accrue. 
If  he  had  lived  up  to  the  conditions  of  his  contract,  which  he  by  no  means 
did,  yet  his  redress  could  only  be  personal,  against  the  grantee,  and  sot  real; 
for  no  color  of  fee  could  pass,  by  the  document  which  he  holds. 

«  This  township  was  the  only  one,  which,  at  the  passing  of  the  law,  had  not 
been  broken  by  sales;  not  preserved  entire,  with  design  of  presenting  it  as  a 
College  township;  for  no  such  township  was  expected,  but  by  mere  aocidont, 
it  being  that  part  of  the  Purchase,  which  the  grantee  had  originally  intended 
for  himself;  but  which  was  afterwards  agreed  to  be  divided,  between  twenty- 
four  proprietors,  on  each  proprietor's  paying  a  twenty-fourth  of  the  purohase 
money  to  Congress;  and  from  this  cause  lay  unsevered  and  unoccupied,  until 
the  pasnge  of  the  act  of  the  5th  of  May,  179S,  giving  one  ontiie  township  for 
the  use  of  an  Academy.'* 


F. 

The  contract  between  John  Cleves  Bymmm  and  Elias  Boudinot,  executed  on 
the  19th  of  March,  1788,  for  the  sale  of  an  undivided  moiety  of  the  second 
township  of  the  second  fractional  range  of  townships  in  the  Miami  Pnrahase, 
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which  h^  been  reienred  hj  the  said  Symmea  for  his  own  vie,  in  the  tsnno  of 
■ale  and  aetflement  of  Miami  landa,  publiahed  at  Trenton,  may  be  found  by  any 
peraon  having  an  intereat  therein,  on  the  Recorda  of  Hamilton  county,  Book 
B,  pagea  107-8-9. 


The  bill  in  equity  filed  by  Eliaa  Boudinot  against  John  C.  Symmea,  praying 
for  a  ipecifie  performance  of  hia  contract  for  the  purehaae  of  an  undirided 
moiety  of  the  aecond  townahip,  of  the  aecond  fractional  range  of  townahipa  in 
the  Bfiami  Pnrehaae,  and  the  final  decree  rendered  thereon,  which  ordered  the 
defendant  to  execute  and  deliyer  to  the  aaid  Eliaa  Boudinot,  a  deed  couTeying 
to  him  in  fee  aimple  an  undivided  moiety  of  the  aaid  townahip,  according  to 
the  prayer  of  hia  bill,  may  be  found  at  large  among  the  filea  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  Statea  for  the  diatrict  of  Pennsylvania,  at  their  May  Tenn, 
180S. 


H. 

Aa  an  evidence  of  the  state  of  feeling  produced  at  Detroit,  and  in  the  county 
of  Wayne  generally,  by  the  provision,  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  author- 
ising  the  formation  of  a  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  excluded  the 
people  of  that  county  from  becoming  a  portion  of  the  new  State,  and  attached 
them  to  the  Indiana  Territory,  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Burnet, 
of  Cincinnati,  is  submitted  to  the  public,  being  one  of  a  number  of  the  same 
ebaiacter  received  by  him  from  difierent  citixens  of  Wayne  county. 

The  writer  of  the  letter,  who  ia  now  in  hia  grave,  waa  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent dtixens  of  that  county,  and  a  diatingniahed  member  of  the  Territorial 
Legislatura.  Others  of  a  similar  character  mi^t  be  given,  were  it  necesaary, 
but  one  will  suiBoo— ^<es  uno  discs  osincs." 

Dmorr,  August  9d,  1803. 
DxAX  Sn :—  I  some  time  since  received  your  fiivor  of  the  8th  of  June,  but 
have  not  till  now  had  an  opportunity  to  answer  it     Col.  Chobert  showed  me 
a  letter  from  you  upon  the  subject  of  the  law  turning  us  over  into  the  Indiana 
Territory,  which  you  mentioned  in  your  letter  to  me. 


V 
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We  have  not  yet  entered  into  any  teeolntiona  how  to  act  in  the  boaineas. 
The  method  yon  aaggeat,  of  electin^f  meinben  to  the  Conyention^  I  fear,  will 
be  objected  to  by  eomef  upon  the  principle  of  a  doubt  of  Bucceaa,  and  U&e  cer- 
tainty of  ezpencea  which  mnst  follow  that  event. 

Nothing  frightens  the  Canadians  like  taxes.  They  wontd  prefer  to  be  treated 
like  dogs,  and  kennelled  under  the  whip  of  a  tyrant*  than  contribute  to  the 
support  of  a  free  goremment. 

I  have  conversed  with  several  leading  characters,  most  of  whom  disapprove 
of  the  law,  and  are  desirous  of  becoming  a  part  of  the  new  State,  if  possible.  I 
believe  they  are  generally  convinced  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  so  far  at 
least  as  respects  this  county,  it  being  a  plain  violation  of  the  5th  article  of  Com- 
pact c6ntained  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  By  that  article.  Congress  hate  re- 
served to  themselves  the  privilege  of  drawing  the  east  and  west  line  through 
the  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan,  upon  a  contingency  of  erecting  the  Territory 
north  of  said  line  into  one  or  more  states;  but  no  authority  of  passing  us  into 
another  Territory.  Should  the  western  boundary  line  stand,  regardless  of  the 
east  and  west  line  alluded  to,  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Wayne  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  new  State;  and  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  whole  of  River  Raisin 
settlement  wUl  be  included  therein,  which  produces  a  division  of  our  county, 
and,  I  humbly  conceive,  its  eternal  ruin.  But  the  ruin  of  ^ve  thousand  in- 
habitants, when  brought  into  competition  with  the  interested  ambition  of  a 
half-a-dozen  aspiring  individuals,  whose  intrigues  have  brought  us  into  the 
present  dilenmw, can  be  of  little. consequence,  according  to  the  modem  doc- 
trine of  politics. 

We  may  thank  our  good  fHends,  Judges  Symmes  and  Meigs,  and  Sir 
Thoma$f  for  what  is  done.  They  foresaw  that  the  county  of  Wayne  would 
be,  probably,  a  dead  weight  against  them. 

Unfortunately,  the  citizens  of  this  county  are  too  little  practised  in  false 
politics  to  answer  their  purposes.  I  did  expect  that  Congress  would  not 
readily  have  interfered  in  the  petty  political  squabbles  of  the  Territory.  But 
seeing  how  lightly  the  majority  of  that 'once  respectable  body  have  treated  im- 
portant subjects,  I  am  not  surprised  at  what  they  have  done  with  respect  to  us. 

Ton  state  in  your  letter  that  yon  cannot  believe  that  the  Convention  will 
accept  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  with  the  clogs  that  hang  to  it 

I  differ  with  you  in  opinion  on  that  head — nay,  I  am  persuaded,  that  were 
it  ten  times  more  degrading  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  than  it  is,  it  would 
be  greedily  snatched  at,  by  a  majority,  which,  f^om  the  exclusion  of  the 
county  of  Wayne,  they  are  sure  of.  But,  sir,  supposing  the  county  of  Wayne 
should  elect  delegates,  and  send  them  forward  to  the  Convention,  what  seen- 
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rity  wonld  they  h«re»  of  a  ban  protedtion  t  Wonld  they  ttot  feel  the  i 
fieetton  of  penonel  ineulto  T  From  the  temper  of  a  majority  of  the  citneiM  of 
that  place  (Chillicothe)  last  winter,  which  you  most  know  m  well  w  mynlf. 
I  really  believe,  that  their  perMna  would  be  in  danger.  At  all  eventa,  I  an 
not  penoilally  diapoaed  to  make  the  experiment  Tot  I  will  do  erery  thing  is 
my  power,  to  atir  up  the  eitiiena  of  Wayne,  to  claim  their  violated  righta.  I 
thought  that  a  petition,  in  the  nature  of  a  memorial,  aoeonpanied  by  an  agent, 
would  haye  every  effect,  that  could  bo  anawered  by  aending  delegatea.  If  they 
ahould  be  determined,  atrietly  to  adhere  to  the  law,  neither  wonld  anower  any 
purpoaei  and  if  they  iSeit  diapoaed  to  fiiTor  ua,  arrangementa  would  be  made  for 
citing  ua. 

I  am,  dear  air, 

Tour  friend  and  humble  aervant, 
Jaom  Bmonrr,  Eao.  80L.  8IBLBT. 

Cincinnati. 


1. 

SECRETART'S  OFFICE, 
dnemnaH,  May  ISth,  180S. 

The  laat  mail  informed  ua  that  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Repreaentattrea  of 
the  United  Statea  have  refuaed  to  recognise  Belmont,  Fairfield,  and  Clermont, 
aa  oountica  in  the  North-weatem  Territory,  and,  by  withdnwing  their  aane- 
tion,  have  virtually  communicated  an  opinion  that  the  executive  of  the  Terri- 
tory, in  the  preaent  atage  of  our  government,  ia  not  veated  with  the  power  of 
erecting  new  countiea. 

Tou  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  tenure  of  my  office.  It  ia  known  to 
you  that  I  derive  my  ^pointment  from  the  general  government ;  that  my 
pay  and  compenaation  are  received  from  the  treaaury  of  the  United  Statea ; 
and  that  I  am,  of  courae,  amenable  to  the  national  government  for  the  faithful 
diacharge  of  the  dntiea  attached  to  the  office.  Under  theae  cireumatancea,  my 
handa  are  completely  tied  up,  and  I  am  reatricted  from  a  compliance  With  your 
petition.  The  critical  and  delicate  aitnation  in  which  I  am  involved,  by  my 
deaire  to  meet  the  wiahea  of  my  fellow  citiaena  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a 
aenae  of  duty  on  the  other,  haa  given  birth  to  aenaationa  which  it  ia  eaaier  to 
conceive  than  deacribe.   Tou  may  reat  aaaured,  however,  gentlemen,  that  your 
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petiiioii  will  be  laid  before  the  htpabitat^  aft  their  next  Maaion,  and  the  known 
aentimenta  of  the  membera  afford  jaat  grouAd  for  a  belief  that  you  will  be 
gratified  with  a  diriaion  of  the  county. 

In  all  erenta,  I  pledge  myielf  to  reeommend  it  to  the  aerions  coniideration 
ef  the  AaMmUyy  and  to  concur  in  the  meaanre,  if  I  continue  to  adminiater  the 
foyernment 

Accept,  gentlemen,  the  aararaneea  of  conaideiation  with  which  I  ami 
reapectfully,  yonr  moat  obedient  aerrant, 

CHARLES  WYLLING  BYRD. 
ToAeiiMbUanit  of  HmmUan  ewntiffTeMing  north  of  Aemuikgrn  boumdarftf 
ikiUiwd  or  mOiUary  range,  NorA'WeoUrn  TVirtfery. 


Houoo  of  R^reoentaHooo,  March  Slat,  1803. 

Debate  on  the  report  of  the  oelect  committee  respecting  the  admiaeion  of  the 
Eaalam  diyiaion  of  the  North-weatem  Territory  as  a  state  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  Fearing  said— he  should  oppose  this  resolution,  but  not  on  the  ground 
of  expediency.  As  the  bu^eas  had  been  urged  forward  hastily,  he  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  his  constituents,  to  many  of  whom  he  had 
forwarded  the  report  of  the  select  committee.  He  would  therefore  wure  any 
lemaihs  on  the  expediency  of  it  until  a  bill  was  brought  in,  in  the  event  of  the 
reoolution  being  agreed  to,  expecting,  in  the  mean  time,  to  hear  from  his 
constituents. 

But  he  waa  oppoaed  to  the  reeolution,  on  conatitutional  principlee.  He 
conceiyed  Congress  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  arrangements  for  calling  a 
convention.  It  waa  not  necessary,  on  general  principles,  or  under  the  com- 
pact, that  the  Territory,  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  should  form  a 
constitution.  By  the  Compact,  Congresa  can  give  their  assent  to  admit  the 
Territory  into  the  Union  before  the  population  amounts  to  sixty  thousand. 
Their  power  extenda  no  farther.  The  Compact  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty.  What  it  preacribea  must  be  executed; 
but,  as  to  arrangements  not  made  in  it,  they  may  or  may  not  be  made,  and 
they  may  be  made  either  by  law  or  by  a  Constitution,  aa  the  Territory  may 
see  fit^  Can  Congreas  exercise  power  given  exclusively  to  the  people  7  He 
conceived  it  would  be  aa  great  an  encroachment  upon  their  rights  to  say,  they 
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■hould  meet  together  in  ConTMiUoa  and  form  a  Coastitation,  as  it  would  be  to 
my  BO  to  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Gentlemen  may  my  that  this  power  w  given  to  Congrem  by  the  coneent  of 
the  people.  The  printed  docnmente  aceomponyiag  the  report,  if  they  meaa 
any  thing,  mean  to  exprem  the  opinion  of  the  people.  [Mr.  F.  here  <iaoted 
parts  of  a  letter.]  Now  if  this  committee  at  Chillicothe  speaks  the  Toiee  of 
the  Western  Territory,  the  Congress  have  the  right  contended  for;  bat  tUs 
the  citisens  of  other  towns  and  counties  wiU  not  admit  What  exan^le  will 
the  adoption  of  this  measure  hold  out  to  the  people  of  the  Territory.  If 
Congrem  yiolate  the  Compact,  wUl  not  the  people  of  the  Territory  hare  an 
equal  right  to  violate  it  7  He  hoped,  for  these  reasons,  that  Congrem  would, 
on  their  part;  preserre  it  inviolate. 

Mr.  Griswold,  of  Connecticut—''  This  is  not  the  firrt  project  started  this 
sesnoD,  that  goes  to  a  confeolidation  and  destruction  of  all  the  States.  That 
this  will  be  the  effect  of  the  present  measure  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied.  What 
is  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  7  They  are  not,  it  is  true,  as 
to  every  purpose  of  government,  a  State ;  but  they  have  a  complete  Legisla- 
ture, as  fully  competent  to  legislate  as  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  or  any 
other  Legislature  in  the  Union.  They  are  ftiUy  competent  to  the  making  of 
all  laws  to  regulate  the  internal  concents  of  the  government  Now  these 
resolutions  go  to  interfere  with  these  internal  concerns,  and  to  regulate  them 
by  law.  When  the  gentleman  f^om  Kentucky  undertakes  to  decide  the  teims 
on  which  the  members  of  the  Convention  shall  be  chosen,  I  ask  him,  where  is 
the  power  7  Are  not  the  powers  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  as  full  as  those 
of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  and  have  we  not  as  good  a  right  to  interfem 
with  the  state  concerns  of  Maryland,  as  to  interfere  with  the  concerns  of  the 
Territory  7  I  call,  then,  upon  gentlemen  to  my,  whether  they  are  willing  to 
sanction  a  principle  that  goes  to  the  length  of  the  consolidation  of  these  States? 
We  have  the  determination  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory,  that  it  is  not 
desirous  of  forming  a  constitution  at  this  time.  If,  then,  we  go  abreast  of  the 
determination  of  one  Legislature,  why  not  of  another?  If  we  go  abreast  of  that 
of  the  North-western  Territory,  why  not  go  abreast  of  that  of  Maryland?  If, 
too,  you  may  legislate  for  these  people  before  they  are  admitted  into  the  Union, 
you  may  also  legislate  for  them  afterwards.  If  you  do  not  like  the  constitution 
they  now  form,  you  may  pam  a  law  for  anotiier  Convention. 

By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  you  may  force  down  a  constitution  on  Connecticut, 
and  say  that,  as  they  have  no  written  constitution,  you  will  give  them  one. 
Acting  under  such  a  principle,  there  can  be  no  stopping  place — ^^ou  may  go  any 
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length.  If  yon  interfere  with  the  anthority  reeled  in  othen,  yon  mey  go  any 
length,  and  that  consolidation  of  the  States,  which  some  gentlemen  with  to 
eee  eflbcted,  will  be  accomplished.  lam,  therefore,  on  eonstitntional  grounds, 
opposed  to  these  reeolntions.  I  do  not  inqnire  into  the  esqiMdiency  of  the 
measure.  Let  the  people  judge  of  this.  If  they  wish  a  constitution,  I  have  no 
objection ;  but  I  would  not  impose  upon  them  what  the  Compact  does  not 
warrant,  nor  would  I  impose  arbitrary  power  upon  them  any  more  than  upon 
any  of  the  States. 

The  report  says— '<  ResdTod,  That  profvision  ou|^t  to  be  made  by  law  for 
calling  a  ConTention  within  the  eastern  division  of  the  Territory,  composed 
of  members  to  be  spportioned  among  the  sereial  counties  therein,  in  a  ratio  of 
one  representative  for  every  — ^—  inhabitants  of  the  said  counties,  aoeoiding 
to  the  last  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,"  iie. 

1  understand  the  project  is,  to  portion  out  the  people  into  districts  to  choose 
members  of  the  Convention,  and  I  say  that,  as  you  have  not  the  power,  it  is 
arbitrary  and  unjust 

I  have  long  been  persuaded  that  when  gentlemen  are  determined  upon  any 
particular  measura,  they  can  readily  find  pretexts  for  it  The  Constitution  is 
brou|^t  to  their  aid,  though  the  &ct  is,  the  Territory  existed  before  the  Con* 
stitution  was  formed.  The  people  of  the  Territory  never  consented  to  it,  nor 
are  they  bound  by  any  part  of  it  which  givee  more  power  to  the  Federal 
Legislature  than  is  given  by  the  Compact  Their  rights  under  the  Compact 
cannot  be  taken  away  by  any  provisions  of  the  Constitution  to  which  they 
were  not  a  party.  I  shall  therefore  lay  the  Constitution  totally  out  of  the 
question. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  and  myself  agree  in  one  or  two  points.  We 
agree  that  it  is  competent  to  Congress  to  admit  the  Territory  into  the  Union, 
before  it  has  attained  a  population  of  sixty  thousand.  If  this  were  the  sole 
object  of  the  resolutions,  I  would  sgree  to  them. 

We  agree  in  another  point,  that  Congress  has  not  the  right  to  impose  a 
Convention  upon  these  people  without  their  consent  The  question  then  is, 
whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  the  object  of  these  resolutions  to  impose  a  Convention. 
Let  us  turn  to  the  third  resolution,  which  is  calculated  in  express  words  for 
calling  a  Convention  by  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  taking  the  population 
of  the  last  census  as  the  basis  of  representation.  If  the  principle  be  a  sound 
one,  that  we  have  a  right  to  impose  a  Convention  on  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory without  their  consent,  how  are  the  opinions  of  the  people  on  the  calling 
of  the  Convention  to  be  obtained  T    How  is  their  oonsent  to  elect  delegates  to 
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be  obtaiaad  1  Th*  eoueat  ezprMMd  on  the  hfu  of  tho  potitioa  befora  yva 
CAuiot  be  nid  to  be  a  legal  content.  How  eUe>  then,  can  each  consent  be 
obtained  7  I  anftwer,  in  no  other  way  than  by  an  act  of  the  Teiritorial  Legio- 
Utnre,  or  by  going  round  to  every  man  in  the  Territory  and  obtaining  ha 
opinion. 

If  this  be  left  undone  nntU  the  election  for  members  oi  the  ConTention,  tfaa 
rwnlt  will  be  a  partial  expremion  of  the  public  mind ;  for  one  man  may  TOtOt 
and  another  refuee  to  vote.  Thai  you  may  get  a  partial  Convention,  i 
of  a  few  demagoguea.  I  say,  therefore,  that  however  defective  the  pr« 
of  the  Compact,  yon  muat  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Territorial  Legidatnra 
before  yon  take  the  atep  of  calling  a  Convention.  Believing  the  inevitablo 
aflfect  of  theae  reaolutiona  will  be  to  impoae  a  Convention  on  the  Teiriiory,  I 
am  justified  in  aaying  they  involve  an  uaurpation  of  power  by  the  United 
Statee— a  power  not  hd^nging  to  them.  If  the  readutiona  amount  to  any 
thing,  they  amount  to  this. 

If  gentlemen  will  first  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Territory  in  a  proper 
mode,  though  their  population  doea  not  amount  to  aixty  thousand,  I  wiU  con> 
aent  to  their  admission  into  the  Union.  I  am  disposed  to  let  them  act  for 
themselves— to  divide  or  not  divide  the  Territory  into  States,  as  they  pleaae; 
but  I  am  against  imposing  any  thing  upon  them  contrary  to  their  wlU. 
They  are  more  deeply  interested  than  we  are  in  the  establishment  of  a  pie* 
per  form  of  government  They,  and  not  we,  are  to  be  bound  by  it.  They, 
then,  ought,  in  its  establishment,  to  act  for  themselves,  and  not  we  for 
them.  I  contend  that  such  a  measure  ia  eztiaordinary  in  this  country.  I 
know  that  it  has  been  practiced  in  other  countries.  I  know  that  in  Switp 
seriand,  and  in  Holland,  the  people  were  told  by  the  Republic  of  France  they 
had  bad  Constitutions  which  required  alteration,  and  that  the  Repubiie, 
with  sisterly  kindness— without  asking  their  consent  imposed  conventions 
upon  them,  which  formed  entirely  new  systems  of  government ;  but  I  trust 
the  same  thing  will  not  be  done  here. 

I  do  not  think  it  neceaaary  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  thia  meas 
ure,  as  I  have  no  objection  to  give  my  consent  to  the  admission  of  the 
Territory  into  the  Union,  even  without  a  population  of  sixty  thousand,  if 
wbhed  for  by  the  people;  though  I  have  no  idea  that  the  people  will  be 
benefited  by  it,  aa  they  wiU  then  have  taxea  to  pay  from  which  they  are 
now  exempt.  But  I  do  not  conaider  thia  aa  a  proper  objection  for  us  to 
make,  as  it  ought  to  rest  with  the  people  to  say  whether  they  are  willing 
to  pay  thoae  taxes. 

I  say,  again,  we  have  no  right  to  impose  a  Convention.     I  believe  the 
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principle  upon  which  we  take  thie  step  goes  the  taH  length  I  hare  stated, 
and  may,  if  adopted  in  relation  to  the  Territory,  be  applied  to  all  the  States. 
The  powers  of  the  Territory  are,  on  this  head,  as  complete  as  those  of  the 
States.    If  we  interfere  with  the  first,  we  may  interfere  with  the  last." 


At  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Dayton,  and  its  vicinity,  held  at 
Dayton,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1802,  a  resolution  was  adopted  nnani- 
mously,  and  published  by  order  of  the  meeting,  in  the  Western  Spy,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

**  We  consider  the  late  law  of  Congress  for  the  admission  of  this  Territory 
into  the  Union,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  calling  a  Convention,  and  regulating 
the  election  of  its  members,  as  an  act  of  legislative  usurpation  of  power  pro- 
perly the  province  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  bearing  a  striking  similarity 
to  the  course  of  Great  Britain  imposing  laws  on  the  provinces.  We  view  it  as 
unconstitutional,  as  a  bad  precedent,  and  unjust  and  partial  as  to  the  represen- 
tation in  the  different  counties. 

«  We  feel  for  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  county  of  Wayne,  who  have  relin- 
quished their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  become  American 
citizens,  firmly  attached  to  the  interests  of  this  Territory;  and  we  hope  they 
may  not  be  transferred  against  their  wishes  to  the  Indiana  Territory,  at  the 
moment  they  expect  with  us  to  enter  into  an  independent  State  government, 
and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  free  people.  We  conceive  that  Congress  was 
unwarranted  in  transferring  that  portion  of  the  Territory,  against  its  consent, 
from  the  last  step  of  the  second  grade  of  government  beck  to  the  first,  and 
transferring  them  to  another  government  and  another  people. 

"We  wish  our  Legislature  to  be  called  immediately  to  pass  a  law  to  take 
the  enumeration;  to  call  a  Convention;  and  to  regulate  the  election  of  mem- 
bers to  the  same,  and  abo  the  time  and  place  for  the  meeting. 

*' Under  the  existing  laws,  we  are  not  enabled  to  elect  members  to  the 
Legislature  and  to  the  Convention,  as  the  elections  for  both  are  ordered  on  the 
same  day,  and  as  to  us,  at  places  fifty  miles  apart.*' 

The  resolution  also  expressed  a  wish  that  the  Convention,  when  met,  should 
ask  of  Congress  an  alteration  of  the  Ordinance  relating  to  the  division  of  the 
Territory,  so  as  to  include  the  country  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio 
in  one  State,  subject  to  become  two  States,  as  soon  as  a  majority  of  the  cititena 
inhabiting  the  same  might  deem  it  expedient 
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BURNET'S  NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  SETTLEMENT 

OF  THE  NORTH-WESTERN  TERRITORY, 2  S5 

FLORAL  EMBLEMS,  OR  MORAL  SKETCHES,  from 

Flowers,  by  Margaret  Coxe, 50 

Dq.  Do.  colored  plates 6S 

AMERICAN   ECONOMICAL  HOUSE-KEEPER,  9th 

editiou,  by  Mrs.  Howland, S5 

PnX}RIMAG£  OF  ADAM  AND  DAVID,  with  a  sketch 
of  their  Heavenly  employment.   A  Bible  Allegory.    By 

Rev.  James  Oallaher.    1  toI.  ISmo., 135 

INTRODUCTION  TO  AMERICAN  LITERATURE: 
or  the  origin  and  development  of  the  English  Language, 

with  Gems  of  Poetry.    By  E.  L.  Rice.  Esq., 100 

REID'S  NEW  ENGUSH  DICTIONART,  12mo.,  564 

pages,  sheep, 10© 

KINGSLEY'S  JUVENILE  CHOIR, 40 

BISHOP  McILVAlNE  ON  CONFIRMATION, 85 

•♦  "  Paper  Coyer, ; 10 

TOWN'S  SPELLERS,.... .* 12* 

FIRST  READER, 1«4 

SECOND    "    80 

THIRD       "       30 

FOURTH    "     50 

ANALYSIS 374 


LIBT  OF  BOOKS.  S 

7%efollomngj  puNished  bjf  Z>.  Appleton  4*  Co..  are 
furnished,  wholescde  and  retail,  by  D.  B.  S^  Co. 
at  pMishen?  prices. 

ARNOLD,  Dr.  Misc«lUneoni  Works.   8to. S  00 

**  HittoiyofRome.    StoIj.  Svo.    5  00 

**  do.       the  Ronum  Commonwealth.  Oro.   S  Si 

**  Lectaret  on  Modem  Hittoiy,  edited  by 

ProCReid.    Wmo.      1  «6 

'*  Rngby  School  Sermons.    16mo. 75 

**  Life  end  Correspondence,  bj  the  ReT.  A. 

P.Stnnley.    2d  edition.    8to.-. S  00 

BOUSSINGAULTS     Raral    Economy;    or,  Chemistiy 

applied  to  Afpricnltare.    ]9mo.  oyer  500  pp. 1  50 

BURNS*  Complete  Poetical  Works,  with  Life,  Glossary, 

Ac.    16mo.    ninstrated,  cloth 1  25 

"  do.       silk 

•*  do.        morocco. 2  50 

BYRON*S  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimag^.    lOmo.  illastrated. 

Silk,  f2  00,  morocco  extra. 2  50 

CARLYLE*S  Life  of  Frederick  Schiller.    12mo.    Paper 

cover,  50  cts.,  cloth  75 

COOLET,  A.  J.  The  Book  of  Usefnl  Knowledge,  con- 
taining 6000  Practical  Receipts  in  all  branches  of  Arts, 

Manniactares,  and  Trades.    8to.    Dlnstrated 2  26 

•«         J.  E.    The  American  in  Egypt.    Sto.    Illas- 
trated.           200 

COWPER'S  Complete  Poetical  Works,  with  Life,  Ac. 
6mo.  cloth,  illnstrated,  |1  50,  silk,  2  25,  morocco  ex- 
tra, 3  00 

COLT,  Dr.    History  of  Paritanism.    12mo. 1  50 

CAMPBELL'S  Complete  Poetical  Works,  illastrated  with 
a  portrait  and  steel  engraTings.  lOmo.  Cloth,  silk,  mo- 
roccoeztra.  7  00 

CHAVASSE'S  Advice  to  Mothers  on  the  Management  of 

Children.    ISmo.  cloth.  W 

"  Advice  to  Wiyes. M 


4  LVTOF  B00S8L 

CORBOULD'S    HlUMfr   rad  AavMrtOM  of  llMf|W«i 

CfttchpoU.    tro.    2  phtM.    Pftper  cover. SS 

DANTE.    The  VisioB  of  HeU»  Pargatoiy,  and  Pu^adite, 

of  Dante  Aleg^ieri.    Tranilated  bgr  Ousr^    Uhm>.    FIm 

Portrait  and  IS  engnvinp.    Cloth,  |1  fiO,  lilk*  t  S5, 

orocco,  3  00 

D£  L£UZ£'S  Treaiiie  on  Animal  Ifagnetina.    Trani- 

latedb;  HarUhom.   ISmo 100 

DUMAS*  Mai^erite  de  Valois,  a  Novel    tro.    P^ier 

coyer. 9S 

EWBANK  on  Hydranlica  and  the  Mechanic  Arta.    Sro. 

lUattrated  edition.    900  wood-cute 3  50 

EVELYN'S  Memoirs  of  Mn.  Godolphin.    ISmo.    P^ter 

corer 

ELUS.Mrf.    Mothers  of  Enc^aad.    Cloth fig 

**  Daoghtert  of  England.    Cloth. 50 

*•  Women  of  England.   Cloth 50 

"«  Voice  from  the  Vintage 3 

FOSTER'S  Uterai7  MiMellaniea.  12mo 1  tS 

**        Ema/f  on  Christian  Morala.    lOmo •••        50 

FREMONT'S  Exploring  Expedition  to  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia.    Oto.      Ptiper  cover,  35  cts.,  thick  paper, 
sheep.  O 

FROST,  Frot    Book  of  Good  Examples.    Umo.    lUns- 

tfated 1  00 

**       lUostrioos  Mechanics.    13tto.    lUnstieted 100 

the  U.  S.  Annj.  do.  do 1  25 

FROST,  Navy,  do.  do. 100 

Indians,  do.  do. 100 

"        Colonies,  do.  do. 100 

FALKNER*S  Farmer's Mannal.    Ifmo 50 

FARMER'S  TREASURE,  (The)   containing  Fklkner's 
Mannal  and   Smith's  Productive    Farmii^,  Is^ielher. 

Itmo. 75 

FRESENIUS'  Elemente of  Chenacal  Analjsis.    lSao««  •  •     1  00 
GUIZOT'S  History  of  Civilisation.    4  vols.    Cloth,  3  50 

**  History  of  the  EngUsh  Revolution  of  1640. 


UBT  QFBOOKEL  § 

Cloth,  |1  95,  fnptv  cover,  1  f» 

GERTRUDE,  m  Tak,  edited  hf  SewelL    ISmo.    Ctotk 

76s  V*?^  cover,  50 

QOLDSMITH*S  View  of  Wtkeield.    ISmo.  illiBtntod, 

75,8vo.do.  185 

GREEin]OW*S  HMtofy  of  Oiegoa  uid  CUifonue.    8yo.    2  50 
GILFILLAN'S   GmUerj  of  Uterary   Pertrvti.     Itmo. 

Clo«fa,  |1  25,  |»per  cover,  1  00 

GRANT'S  Memoire  ef  en  Americu  LmAjt.  19kBO.    CloA, 

75  cts.,  paper  cover,  50 

HALLECK'S  Eleneatf  of  Milkuy  Art  end  Science.  IStaio. 

lUtutrated 1  50 

HALL'S  Principlei  of  Diagnoiis.   Svo S  00 

HEMANS*  (Mrs.)  Complete  Poetical  Woike,  edited  bj 

her  Sifter,    t  vole.    lOmo.  illattrated.    Cloth,  ft  69, 

nlk,  4  00,  morocco  extra,  5  60 

HAMILTON'S  Ufa  of  Alexander  HamiltoB.   Svob.  9vo.    5  00 

HOBSON.    My  UDcle  Hobeon  and  L    ISmo 75 

HODGE  OD  the  Steam  Engine.    48  laige  plataa,  foKo,  Md 

letter  proM  8.VO  liie 10  00 

KOHLRAUSCH*S  ComirfeteHiitoryofGermanj.    8vo       150 
KING'S  Twenty-Foor  Yean  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

19taio 1  00 

KIFS  Chriftmai  Holydeji  in  Rome.    ISmo  

LIEBIO'S  FamiKar  Letters  on  Chemiatrj.    lOmo S5 

LEE,  Bin.    Tlupee  Experimenta  of  Living,  etc  38 

LOVER,  Sanniel.    HandjAndj.    8vo.    Paper  cover,-  60 

cU,  S4  plates,  boards,  |1  00,  cloth,  1  S5 

«*      L.  S.  D.    Treasore  Trove.    8vo.    Ftiper  cover- •        S5 

LEWIS,  Mrs.    Records  of  the  Heart,  (Poems.)    ISmo---    1  OO 

LORD,  W.  W.  Poems.    ISmo,  ittmnined.    Paper  cover  ••        75 

LAFEVER'S  Beantiea  of  Modem  Architeetnn.  48  plates.    6  00 

LEGER*S  History  of  Animal  Biagnetbm.    IStto 1   00 

LETTERS    from   Kaleidaville,    in   the  Old  Psrchase. 

ISmo.  50 

filACKINTOSn,  M.  J.    Two  livos;  or.  To  Seem  and 
-     To  Be.  75 


f  UBT  OF  BOOKB. 

MOORE'S  Compk^  Poetical  Worki.  A  iplettriid  adilioa 
with  m  fiiM  Portnit  tad  Mvenl  fitel  engrmTingi.  tfo. 
Cloth,  c«lC  BKWoeco  «xtn.  7  00 

MICHELETS  History  of  Fraaeo.    2  toIi.    Oto. 4  50 

'«  do.         Romui  Ropablic    ISmo. 

Life  of  Mutin  Uther.    Vtmo.    Cloth  75 
cts.,  paper  cover,  50 

**       The  People.  Itmo.  Cloth  OS  cti.,  paper  cor«r.     30 

MANZONI.  The  Betrothed  Lorat.  2  voU.  Uno. 
Cloth,  |1  50.  paper  coyer,  1  00 

MARSHALL'S  Farmet't   end  EmiicraBt't   Haad-Book. 

Ifmo 100 

MAXWELL'S  Fortnaee  of  Hector  O'Halloran.  Oto.  Pa- 
per corer,  50  ct«.,S9  plates,  boefds,  01,  cloth,  1  SS 

MORTON'S  Complete  Poetical  Woifa.  IOIbo,  iUastmted. 
Cloth,  |1  25,  silk,  2  25,  morocco  extra,  2  50 

NAPOLEON,  Life  of,  from  the  French  of  Laannt  D. 
L'Ardeche.  2to1s.  tvo.  500  cats.  Ooth  04  00,  sheep 
4  50iOr,  2Tols.ial,  thia  paper, 3  00 

O'CALLAGHAN'S  History  of  New  York  aader  the  Datch. 
Ofo.     Bfiaps 250 

PARNELL'S  ChemistTf  applied  to  the  Arts.  Oto.  illas- 
trated.    Cloth 100 

POWELL'S  life  of  Oeaersl  Zachaiy  Tajlor.  Oto.  Pis* 
per  cover 25 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  oalj  complete  editioB,  Ulastnted 
wtthOOOcats.    tvo 175 

ROWAN'S  Histoiy  of  the  French  RerolatioB.  2  vols, 
in  one 03 

REID'S  New  English  Dictionaiy.  with  Derivatioiis, 
Umo.   Sheep 100 

SOUTHET'S  Complete  Poetical  Works,  new  edition, 
with  a  fine  Portrait,  and  leTeral  steel  esiprani^^s.  0?o. 
Cloth,  calA  morocco.  6  50 

SOUTHET'S  Ufa  of  OUver  Cromwell.    lOmo.    Cloth-.        30 

SURENNE'S  New  French  and  English  Pronoancii^  Dic- 
tionary.    12mo • 150 


LIST  OF  BOOKa  7 

SCOTT'S  Poetical  Worki.    I61110,  iUutnted.     Clotli, 

|1  S6, titles  S6, morocco  «xtra,  2  50 

'*         liAdjoftheLdLe.    18mo.    Cloth,  3t  cts.,  gih,  50 

MuaioD.    18mo.    Cloth,  38  cti.  lilk  50 

**         Lvf  of  the  LMt  Minstrel.    18mo.    Cloth,  S5 

ctt.  |;ilt  edge,  98 

STEWART'S  SUble  Eoonoiny,  edited  bj  A.  B,  AUen, 

Umo 1  00 

SOUTHQATE,  Bithop;^iMt  to  the  Syriu  Charch,  13mo. 

Bflap 100 

SOUTHQATE'S  Tour  in  Tnrkej,  Penia,  Ac    %  toIs. 

ISmo 1  50 

SINCLAIR,  Cethmrine;  Scotland  and  the  Scotch.  Umo--  75 

<«           Shetland  and  the  Shetlanden,    Umo 88 

SMITH'S  ProdBctATe  Fanning.    ISmo 50 

TASSO'S  Jenifalcm  Delivered.     Translated  bj  Wiffen, 
with  a  fine  portrait  and  teveral  iteel  engravings  •    Cloth, 

|1  50,  silk,S  25,  morocco  extra,  3  00 
THE  NEW  PURCHASE;  or,  Seven  years  in  the  West- 

2ToU,lSmo 1  50 

THOUGHTS  on  Past  Tears,  (Poetry,)  lOmo 1  00 

TWISS'  History  of  the  Oregon  Territeiy,  ISmo-    Cloth, 

75  cts,  paper  cover,  50 
TAYLOR'S  Blaniial  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History,  edit* 

ed  by  Prof.  Heniy ;  8vo.    Cloth,  fl  25,  sheep,  9  50 

•^         Modem  History,  separate 150 

*«         Ancient      do           do • 125 

URE'S  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Bianulactares  a&d  Blines;  8vo,  5  00 

**      Sapplement  to  do    do    8vo  sheep 150 

**      or  in  2  vols,  with  Snpplement •  6  50 

WARREN'S  ^Introdnction  to  Law  Stndies,  new  enlarged 

edition,  8vo.  law  sheep 3  50 

WILSON  ontheSkin;  plates,!  vol  12mo 1  00 

WORLD,  The,  in  a  Pocket  Book;  lOmo 50 

WOMAN'S  WORTH;   or  Hints  to  Raise  the  Female 

Character,  by  a  Lady.    18mo 38 

ZSCHOKKE.    Incidento«f  Social  Ufa;  12bio;  Cloth-*  1  00 


I 


$  UlTOPBOOBSl 

ARNOLD'S  rim  LiiuiBopk.    11m. » 

"    Md  Second  Luin  Book  wi  Pkoetical 

GnouMur.   Utop 50 

orSTok.btwdul       75 

•*  -    Uitu  ProM  C<NBpot&lioB.    Vka^ 100 

••  -    Tint  Gnek  Book. 

•*  •*    GvMkPkoMCoiBpoutioii.    Hmu 

•^  «•    CondUM  Ntpot.    WithaotM.   IStoo.- 

•«•  OdMis  of  AraoM't  CiMiifil  8«tMf  is  pnputAm. 
ARIfOLD'S  LactWM  on  Modem  Hiftoiy.    Witk  NotM 

bj  ProltMor  Bcid.    Iteo. * »••.'    1  S5 

▲DLER*S  New  Genau  Reeder,  edapted  te  OUaadeif 'e 

Oninaur.    IteOb • • 100 

fORESTI  S  Itelin  BeMler.    Iftno 100 

aRAlIAM£*S  Eogliah  Sjmmfmm,  Edited  hj  Ptot  Rmd. 

ISkno * 1  00 

GES£NIUS*Hebf«irQninMr.    BjBod%«r.   Ovo.  Beit 

edition * %  tS 

GUIZOT'S  Hittoiy  or  CivilnMioB.  Witb  Notes  bj  Fto£ 

Henij.    ISmo.  •••• • 100 

UIGHTLET'S  Mjtbolegf  •  ef  Gneoe  end  Rone.  lOmo.       4Bt 

MAND£RVILL£*SNeirEiictiili  Render.    12ao. 75 

MICHELETS  Hiftoiy  of  the  Roman  RepnUic    mm.- 
OLLENDORFF'S  Noir  GennM  GtMunw.    Edited  bj 

ProHAdler.    ISw..- ISO 

•«  •*    Ffwich  Gnnnnr.  Edited  bj  J.  L. 

Jewitt    12nK>. * 150 

•*    itelinnGtiinnitf.  Edited  by  Prof. 

Foreiti.    ISmo. 150 

Tbe  Sjften  of  SI  OUendooflfia  lapidJjr  beii^  adopted  b«th 

here  and  in  Empe. 
REID'S  New  EngUah  Dictionaiy,  with  DeiiTntioBS  and 

nnmeroni  improreneott.    iSoio.    504  pa^M,  aheep. ** **    1  00 
Alreadj  introdnfled  aa  n  test  book  bfr  the  Stete  Nonnnl 

School*  and  leireral  lendiaf^  Acadeapoes. 
SURENNE'S  New  Standaid  FtaMmnc^  Dictioaniyei 
the  Frandi  and  Easiiah  Laaiivagea.    Itee. 150 
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10  UBT  OF  BOOKS. 

ARNOLD'S  Ragbj  School  SanDOM.    Vkm 75 

LIST  OF  BOOKS.  65 

ANTHON'S  Catodibmi  on  tlie  UomiliM.    18mo 06 

•*             Eaij  Catociiiia  lor  Tovb^  Childraa. 06 

BURNETS  Hbtoiy  of  the  lUlbnMtioB.    Edited  bj  Dr. 

If  eras.    Beit  edition.    SSportreits.    4  toIb.  8to 6  00 

**         Cheep  edition,  3  ToU. •  *  SO 

BURNET  on  the  Thirtj-nine  erticlet.    Edited  by  Pege. 

BertEdition.   8to *  00 

BIBLE  Enpofltor,  The.   Dlnetnited  with  TO  cvti. 
BEAVEN'S  Help  to  Cetechinng.    Edited  bj  Dr.  An- 

then. 06 

CRUDEN*S  CoBcordence  to  the  New  Testament    S4mo. 

theep. 50 

BRADLEY'S  Sennom  mt  CUphem  end  Gledmrj.    8  ro.  1  25 

**           Precticel  Sennons.    Oro.. 150 

**  Femilj  end  Perish  Sermons,  oomprisin|^  the 

above.    S  volnmes  in  one. S  50 

COTTER.    The  Romish  Mass  and  Rnbrics.    Transleted. 

lOmo. 38 

COrr.Dr.    Paritanism  Reriewed.    ISmo, 1  50 

HOOK.   The  Cross  of  Christ;  Meditations  on  oar  Serionr. 

IVES,  Bishop.    Sermons.    16mo.--. OS 

MARSHALL'S  Notes  on  Episcopec^.      Edited  bj  Wain- 

wrii^ht    ISmo Its 

SPENCER'S  Christian  Instructed.    16mo. 1  S5 

BfANNINGontheUnityottheChnrch.    lOmo. 100 

A'KEMPIS,  Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ    16mo. 1  00 

SHERIX)CK*S  Practical  Christian.    lOmo. 1  OO 

SPINCKE'S  Manaal  of  Private  Devotion.    16mo 1  00 

WILSON'S  Secra  Private.    Complete.    lOmo. 100 

CHURTON'S  History  of  the  Eeri j  En^ish  Chnrch. 1  00 

FACETS  Tales  of  the  Village.    3  vols.    lOmo 1  75 

SUTTON'S  Discs  Vivere,  Learn  to  Live.    16mo 1  00 

Disce  Mori,  Learn  to  Die.    16mo 100 

CHRISTMAS  BELLS  and  other  Poems.  16mo 75 


UST  OF  BOOKS.  U 

TAYLOR'S  GoMeiL  Grove.    l«iiio.   » 

TAYLOR.    EpiacopMj  Aaurted  and  Munteined.    I61110.  1  00 

KIFS  Double  Witnaw  of  the  Church.    Iftmo. 1  00 

GRESLEY*S  Portreit  of  u  Engliih  Charchmeii. 76 

EVANS' Rectoiy  of  Valeheed.    16mo. W 

FABER  on  the  Doctrine  of  Election.    Oro. 1  76 

ORESLEY'S  Treatiie  on  Preeching.    Wmo.. I  «5 

HOOKER'S  Complete  Works.    Edited  bj  Keble.    STolf.^4  60 

JAMES,  J.  A.    Tme  Christien.    ISmo. 88 

••             Widow  Directed.     18mo. 3* 

**             Yonng^  Man  from  Home.    ISmo. 38 

••             Anxioni  Inqnirer  after  Salvation.    18mo.  38 

KINGSLEY'S  Sacred  Choir. 75 

This  collection  u  eztenaiyely  osed  thronghoat  the  Stales, 

and  recentlj  preatly  improTed. 
LIGHT  in  the  Dwelling.     Bj  the  Author  of  ''Peep  of 

Daj,'*etc.    8¥o. 1  76 

MAURICE  on  the  Kingdom  of  Chriat.    8to 8  60 

MAGEE  on  Atonement  and  Sacriiice.    2  toU.  8ro. 5  00 

PEARSON  on  the  Creed.   Edited  by  Dobaon.    Beat  Edi- 
tion.   8to. 2  00 

PULPIT  Cyclopwiia,  and  Blinitter*!  Companion.      8to. 

000  pages.    92  60.    Sheep  2  75 

PHILIP,  Robt.  The  Hannahs.    18mo 46 

«              TheMaiys.    l8nio. ••  46 

"             The  Marthas.    18jio. • 45 

••              TheLydias.    18mo.. 46 

"             LoTe  of  the  Spirit.    18mo.. 45 

M  DeTotional  and  Experimental  Guides.     S 

vols,    ISmo. 1^5 

"              Young  Man's  Closet  Library. 04 

SPRAGUE'S  Lectures  to  Young  People.    12mo. 88 

«             True  and  False  Religion. 100 

SMITH,  Dr.  Pye»  on  Scripture  and  Geology.  Iftno..-  -•  1  26 
SWARTZ.  Letters  to  mj  Godchild.  3Smo.  GUt  edges.  38 
WILBERFORCE'S  Manual  for  Communicants.     32mo. 

niummated  Title,  cloth,  gilt  edges. SQ 


» 


IS  LST  Of  BOQKB. 

WAINl¥RIGIIT'8M«ioof  tkaClrarcb.    K«ivKdiliok       7S 
WILSQII*S  LaduMMiColoMMM.     I^m. 1  Si 

POBTmT. 

0Airr£*S  Poenif.    Tniiibtod  by  Cuy.    lUnftiitod  wi(k 

m  fine  poitnit  and  12  MignTii^^    ISmo.    Cloth. 1  50 

SUk. SIS 

Morocco. 3"  to 

TASSO'S  Jonittlen  Delivond.      Tnadalod  bj  WUIbb. 
lUostrmted  with  m  portnit  and  ttftel  engimTiif .     1  voL 

l6mo.    Uniform  with  "Danto.**    Cloth. 1  M 

Silk SS6 

Morocco. 3  00 

POPE'S  CompfeU  Pd«tical  Works.     UlMtiated  with  a 
portrait  and  steel  plates,  (in  pms.) 

"«       Homer's  Iliad  and  Odjasey.     lUnfllrfttod  with 
naxman*s  plates*  (in  press4 
BfOORE'S  Complete  Poetical  Works.    1  elegant  8to.  vol- 

■me.    ninstrated,  10  plates.    Cloth,  caiA  and  morocco.     7  M 
SOUTH£T*S  Complete  Poetical  Works.    Sro.     Illaftnk- 

ted,  beaatifiil  plates.    Cloth,  cal^  and  morocco.  €  SI 

BURJVS'S  Complete  Poetical  Works,  withlile,  Caosmiy, 

Ac.    16mo.    Cloth.    lUostrated. 1  S5 

"  do.       Saxony,  g;ilt  edges. S  M 

*•  do.       silk>  gilt  edges 8  S5 

**  do.       morocco,  extra. S  50 

COWP£R*S  Complete  Poetical  Works,  with  Life,  Ac 

Morocco,  extra,  2  Tub.  in  I, 3  61 

do.       cloth. ISO 

"  do.       Saxony,  gilt  edges. S  S5 

do.       silk,  gilt  edges. S  50 

MILTON'S  Complete  Poetical  Works,  with  Ufa,  Ac. 

lOmo.    Cbth.    Illustrated. I'SS 

*•         do.      Saxoay,  gilt  edges. •••    S  00 

•«         de.     silk,  gUt  edges. S  SS 

**         do.     morocco,  extra. S  SO 

"         do.      Paradise  Lost.    18mo. St 

•*  Paradise  Regained.   Itmo. S5 


UBT  OF  B0OK&  IS 

SCOTTS  PocticaiWoiiu,  with  life,  ftc    aoth.    Ifimo. 

lUoftntod/ * - 1«5 

«•       do.       Saxon  J,  gilt  edfes. • 2  00 

"       do.       rilk,  gilt  edg«f. ttB 

"        do.        morocco,  oxtft. 2  50 

«•    JUdjofthoLdLe.   Iflmo. 38 

••  do.  giltedg;«t 50 

"    BfannioB.   16mo. 88 

"       do.       gilt  edges. 50 

*•    Lay  of  the  Lut  IVfiiutrel.    lOmo. « S5 

'*  do.  do.  gilt  edges. 38 

HEMANS'  Complete  Poetical  Works.     Edited  hj  her 
Sister.    2  vols.    16mo.    lUnstrafeed  with  10  steel  plates. 

aoth. 2  50 

**       do.       silk,  gilt  edges. 4  00 

"       do.       Tnrkej  moroooo 5  00 

RECORDS  of  the  Heart.    BjMrt.Lew]s.   ISmo. 100 

LORD'S  Poems.    12mo 75 

AMELIA'S  Poems.    I  vol.    Itmo.    (A  new  and  enlaiged 

edition.)     Cloth,  1,25;  gilt,  1  50 

19o.l.    GERTRUDE.   Edited  bj  Rat.  W.SeweU,   12ino. 

Cloth,  75  cents;  papa  coTer, • 50 

No.  2  ft  3.    THE  BETROTHED.    Bj  Manconi.   2  vols. 

Cloth,  |1  50;  paper, • 1  00 

No.  4.    MEMOIRS  of  an  American  Ludj*  B  j  Mrs.  Grant. 

Cloth,  75  cents;  paper« • 50 

No.  5.    LIFE  OF  SCHILLER.     Bj  Carlyle.    Qoth,  75 

cents;  ps^ier, ••        60 

No.  6  ft  7.    SKETCHES  of  Literature  and  Literary  Men, 
By  George  Giliillan.   2  toIs.    Paper,  #1,00,  2  vols,  in  1, 

cloth, 1  25 

No.  8  ft  9.    GUIZOT*S  History  of  the  English  lUvokition 

ofl640.    Cloth,  |i;i5;  paper, 100 

No.  10  ft  11.  GU£ZOT*S  Histe^  of  Civilisation  in  Eorepe. 

Cloth,  |1,00;  paper, 75 

No.  12.   THE  PEOPLE,  by  M.  Michelet     Paper,  38; 
cloth, « 50 
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No.  13.    LIF£  of  Bftftia  Lrtbw,  bj  IfficMeC   aoCli,75 

cents;  p^por,  •• 00 

No.  14  A  15.  GUIZOTS  Hbtorjr  of  CivilintioB  in 
Fnnce.  75 

JUTBHILB. 
BOB  THE  SQUIiUl£L*S  ADVENTURES,  finely  Ulin- 

tntod.    Sqonre  16mo.  59 

CHILD'S  FAVORITE-colorad  pbtet.    Sqvnra  16nM>. 
GEORGE'S  JOURNEY  TO  THE  LAND  OF  HAPPI- 
NESS.   Cobrad  plate*.  75 
EDGEWORTH,  Mnrin.     Fire  Side  Story  Book.     16ino. 

illoftnted, 5» 

«  "  Monl  Tnlof.   16no.,  illoftnted,  or  in 

S  TOU 1» 

Popalnr  Tilei,  l6no.,  iUottnted. 75 

**  Watte  Not,  Went  Not. 25 

••  The  Bracelets. SS 

♦•  Laij  Lawrence. S5 

HOWITT,  Maiy— Picture  and  Vene  Book— commonlj 
called  Otto  Specter*!  Fable  Book.    Illutrated  ifnth  100 

plates,  91 ;  gilt  learet, 1  35 

PUSS  IN  BOOTS— Finely  illostrated  bj  Otto  Specter. 

Square  lAmo.  56  cents;  eitragilt, 75 

THE  PRIZE  STORY  BOOK — Consisting  of  Choice 
Tales,  from  the  best  German,  French,  and  English  Wri- 
ters.   Illostrated.    Sqnare  ISmo. 75 

THE  CHILD'S  DELIGHT— A  Gift  for  all  Seasons.    D- 

Instrated  with  colored  steel  engraTings. 50 

HOLYDAY   TALES;  conteining    Pleasing    Stories  for 

Yonth.    Sqnare  16mo.,  illustrated. : 38 

VERY  LITTLR  TALES  for  Teiy  little  Children,  large 

tjpe,   Namerons  iUnstrations.     Sqnare  SSmo. 38 

•*       Sbooitd  Skribb,    Uniform. 38 

do.       do.       gilt  leaTes.  S  toIs. 1  00 

THE  CHILD'S  OWN  STORY  BOOK.     By  Mrs.  Jer- 

ram.    Nnmerons  Plates.    Sqnare  l6mo. 50 

do.  do.       giltleares. 75 


LIST  OF  BOOKS.  15 

LUCT  AND  ARTHUR;  Conteining  ▼arioni  interMtU|^ 

stories.    Illnstrated.    Square  16mo.  60 

giltleeves 75 

THE  WORLD  BEFORE  TOU;  or,  the  Log  Cabin.     B7 
the   author  of  «*Three  Experiments  of  LiTing,"   tc, 

16mo., iteel  frontispiece ••••        60 

BOYS'  MANUAL;  containing  the  Principles  of  Condnct, 

&c.    18mo. • 60 

MASTERMAN  READY.     Bj  Captain  Mariyatt.  3  vols. 

in  1. 75 

OLD  OAK  TREE.    With  man j- IHnstrations.lSmo     *••.       38 
ROBINSON  CRUSOE.    Pictorial  edition.   300  plates. 

8to 175 

YOUTH'S  Book  of  Natore.    60  plates,  sqaare  16mo.-  ••        75 
LIFE  and  Perambnlations  of  a  fifonse.  Sqaare  lOmo.    Il- 
lnstrated.          C2 

CLARA'S  Amnsements.    Bj  Mrs.  Bache.    16mo.    Illns- 
trated.          60 

BLOSSOMS  (The)  of  Moralilj.     Illnstrated  by  Darle^ 

•   18mo. 60 

LITTLE  LESSONS  lor  Little  Learaers.    Bj  Mrs.  Bar- 
well.    18mo.    Illnstrated.- 60 

RHYMES  for  the  Nnrseiy,    By  Jane  Taylor.    l6mo.    Il- 
lustrated.          60 

PHILIP  RANDOLPH.    A  Tale  of  ViiKinia.    Bj  Maij 

Gertrude. 38 

ROWAN'S  Histoiy  of  the  French  Revolution.    StoIs.  ••        75 

SOUTHEY'S  Life  of  OUrer  Cromwell. 38 

LIFE  and  Adventnres  of  Heniy  Hudson.    By  the  author 

of  Uncle  Philip 38 

ADVENTURES  of  Captain  John  Smith.    By    do 38 

LIFE  and  Adventures  of  Hernando  Cortes.    By   do 38 

ADVENTURES  of  Daniel  Boon.     By  do 38 

DA WNINGS  of  Genius.    By  Anne  Pratt 38 

MY  OWN  STORY,  by  Maiy  Howitt 38 

THE  TWO  APPRENTICES   by  do 38 

LOVE  and  Money,  do 38 
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WORK  add  WtfM,                        do 3» 

LITTLE  Coinmach Cue,               do 3t 

WHICH  utkeWiior?                    do 3S 

WHO  thaU  bo  Qfootoitl                  do St 

HOPE  oo,  Hopo  Ever!                    do 3t 

STRIVE  ud  Thiiro,     .                  do S 

SOWING  and  Roo|Ni«.                  do St 

NO  SENSE  like  CommoB  Souo,   do S8 

ALICE  Fraaklu.                             do S 

MT  UNCLE,  the  Clockmaker,      do 38 

FIRST  ImproMiODSt  byMn-EllU SB 

DANGERS  of  DiDiii|^o«t,       do SB 

SOMMERVILLE  HalL           do 38 

MINISTER'S  Family,            do 38 

TWIN  Sitton,Tfa«,  bj  Mn.  Saadham 38 

EARLY  Friondahip,  bj  Mn.  Copley 38 

POPLAR  Grove,  The,               do 38 

MASTERMAN  READY,  hj  Capt.  Man7«tt;  3  vob 1  12 

SETTLERS  in  Canada,  %  roU.           do 76 

CROFTON  Bojs,  The,  by  Harriet  Martbean 38 

PEASANT  and  the  Priaoe,                do 38 

LOOKING-GLASS  for  the  Mind.    Manyplatai 45 

TIRED  of  HonnkeepiBi^,  byT.  S.  Arthnr 38 

FARMER'S  Danghter,  The,  by  Mrt.  Cameron 38 

YOUNG  Student,  by  Madame  Gniiot,  3  toIs 1  IS 

DOMESTIC  Tales,  by  Hannah  Moi«,2to1i 76 

GOLDMAKER*S  ViUage,  by  H.  ZKhokke 38 

NEVER  too  Late,  by  Charles  Bnrdett 38 

CHANCES  and  Chan|:ei,  by  do •' 38 

THE  MISSION;  or,  Scenes  in  Africa,  by  Capt  Marryatt, 

«Tols 75 

OCEAN  WORK,  Ancient  and  Modem,  by  J.  H.  Wright*  38 
DUTY  IS  SAFETY;  or.  Troublesome  Tom.    Sq.  16md, 

illnstrated 25 

THINK  BEFORE  YOU  ACT-An  excellent  Tale.    Sq. 

16mo,  illnstrated ^ 36 

JACK  THE  SAILOR  BOY— A  capital  Story.    Sqoare 

16mo.  illnstrated 25 
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RETURN  TO  the  circulation  desk  of  any 
University  of  California  Ubrary 
or  to  thie 
NORTHERN  REGIONAL  LIBRARY  FACILITY 
Bldg.  400,  Rictimond  Field  Station 
University  of  California 
Rictimond  CA  94804-4698 

ALL  BOOKS  MAY  BE  RECALLED  AFTER  7  DAYS 

•  2-montti  loans  may  be  renewed  by  calling 
(510)642-6753 

•  1  -year  loans  may  be  rechiarged  by  bringing 
bool<s  to  NRLF 

•  Renewals  and  recharges  may  be  made  4 
days  prior  to  due  date. 
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